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Dedicated  to 

AUCE    CECIL    LOVEJOY 

WHOSE   UNFLAGGING   INTEREST   HAS 
BEEN    A   GREAT   INCENTIVE 


I'KHl'ACK 

The  very  kind  reception  accorded  to  my  last 
book,  "  Antiques  and  Curios  in  our  Homes,"  makes 
me  hope  th.-t  it  fulfilled  its  modest  mission,  which 
was  to  interest  owners  of  some  one,  or  more, 
treasures  (be  they  of  furniture,  china,  silver  or 
what  not)  in  their  own  possession,  and  lead  them 
on  by  means  of  simple  instruction  and  gossipy 
information  on  the  different  subjects,  to  regard 
with  interest,  any  examples  they  may  encounter, 
that  come  to  them  from  the  long  distant  past, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  further  and  deeper  re- 
searches. My  books  are  not  learned — there  are 
plenty  of  those— but  I  aim  at  interesting  my 
readers,  and  so  enticing  them  towards  more 
robust  efforts,  when  the  more  technical  and  ad- 
vanced books  will,  I  hope,  be  sought  for  with 
ardour. 

At  any  rate  I  fondly  trust  that  after  reading 
my  chatty  efforts,  they  will  know  a  few  simple 
things,  such  as  the  difference  between  Chelsea 
china,  and  salt  glaze  pottery,  and  be  quite  clear 
as  to  the  relative  dates  of  a  Jacobean,  and  a 
Heppelwhite  chair. 

To  know  something  of  even  one  of  the  handi- 
crafts of  the  past,  whether  it  is  furniture  making, 
pottery,  china,  silver,  or  needlework,  it  seems  to 
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me  essentially  necessary  also  to  know  a  ^ood  deal 
of  the  cf)ndition  of  society,  f)f  education,  of  trade 
and  even  of  means  of  locomotion,  in  those  far-ofT 
days.  I  have,  therefore,  quoted  often  from  hooks 
(not  always  ohtainable)  that  throw  light  on  these 
matters,  and  I  hope  I  shall  prove  to  have  whetted 
the  a]ipetites  of  my  readers,  to  search  for  them- 
selves into  our  ancestors'  manner  of  life.  It  is  a 
fascinating  study,  and  once  really  begun  is  seldom 
relinf[uishcd.  Each  year  as  we  know  a  little  more 
and  connect  certain  styles  of  furniture,  or  forms 
of  pottery,  with  some  special  period  of  history, 
the  more  these  inanimate  things  seem  to  speak 
to  us  of  the  "  long  ago  "  ! 

When  we  think  what  a  Jacobean  chair  could 
relate  if  only  it  could  speak,  it  makes  one's  brain 
whirl. 

It  lived  through  the  great  Rebellion  ;  mourners 
of  the  martyred  king,  or  exultant  sympathisers  in 
his  murder,  sat  on  it,  for  all  England  was  sharply 
divided  into  the  two  parties.  In  1660  it  over- 
heard jubilant  triumph,  or  sour  disappointment, 
discuss  the  Restoration  ;  it  listened  to  deep  sor- 
row, or,  at  the  least,  to  horror-struck  astonish- 
ment at  the  judicial  murders  of  Judge  Jeffrey's, 
on  the  Western  circuit. 

After  that  the  advent  of  William  of  Orange, 
that  sly  and  astute  man,  and  clever  sovereign, 
decidedly  caused  much  discussion  and  heated 
argument. 

In  1 71 5  and  1745  we  may  be  sure  the  old  chair 
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overheard  many  excited  conversations  as  to  the 
chances  of  success  for  the  Jacobites,  and  hitter 
regrets  for  the  deaths  of  the  brave  and  the  true 
on  Tower  Hill,  when  those  long  cherished  hopes 
perished  and  died,  and  the  star  of  the  Stuarts  set 
for  ever.  The  tremulous  hopes  of  some,  the  fears 
of  others,  and  the  wail  of  the  bereaved  must  all 
have  been  heard  around. 

Later,  in  1793,  sad  faced  emigres  from  Franco, 
who  had  themselves  barely  escaped  the  guillotine, 
and  perhaps  left  their  nearest  and  dearest  l)ehind 
them  cold  and  lifeless,  would  sit  on  our  old  friend, 
drink  tea  out  of  the  Caughley  or  Turner  tea  set, 
seen  in  Fig.  52,  and  try  to  take  heart  at  the  kindly 
sympathy  they  met  with. 

At  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  an  abiding 
terror,  and  there  were  fears  that  after  all  he  would 
succeed  in  landing  and  swallowing  us  all,  there 
must  have  been  numerous  twitterings  of  fear  to 
be  heard,  foUowed  in  1815  by  the  joyful  news  of 
Waterloo  ;  and  so  through  all  his  long  life,  our 
old  friend  has  listened— the  Crimean  war,  the 
Indian  Mutiny  and  many  another  grim  story 
greeted  his  ears. 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  furniture  and 
fittings  of  a  house  like  mine,  all  belonging  lo  far- 
off  times,  must,  in  the  dead  of  night,  perhaps, 
communicate  in  some  subtle  way  with  each  other, 
and  compare  notes  as  to  what  they  have  wit- 
nessed. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  those  who 
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have  kindly  helped  me,  some  by  fiivinc;  me  pic- 
tun  1  of  their  beautiful  possessions,  and  others 
witli  valuable  advice,  and  reference  to  their  inter- 
estintj;  writings.  Miss  Whitmorc  Jones,  of  Chastle- 
ton,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  of  Oxburgh  Hall,  Mr. 
Frank  Falkner,  Dr.  Sidebotham,  Mr.  G.  \V. 
Rhead,  Messrs.  Wedgwood,  of  Etruria,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Jerningham,  ]klessrs.  Twining,  of  "  The  Golden 
Lyon,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  Messrs.  Gill  and 
Reigate,  for  whose  kind  generosity  with  illustra- 
tions which  they  allowed  me  to  choose  without 
stint,  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

With  regard  to  collecting  some  old  treasures, 
if  you  do  not  already  possess  them,  I  have  given 
you  a  few  hints  further  on,  and  I  wish  you  all 
success  in  the  quest.  If  means  are  small  never 
mind,  do  not  be  discouraged — many  interesting 
things  can  be  found  with  very  little  expenditure 
of  money,  and  now  and  again,  if  the  price  of  a  hat, 
or  a  box  of  cigars,  is  dedicated  to  the  altar  of 
"  collecting  "  I  am  sure  in  the  end  you  will  have 
more  pleasure  in  what  that  money  has  secured  ; 
very  soon  the  hat  would  be  shabby,  or  at  any  rate 
old  fashioned,  the  cigars  would  have  disappeared 
in  smoke,  but  an  i8th  century  chair,  or  a  Stafford- 
shire tea  pot  will  endure  and  be  a  lasting  joy  I 

GRACE  VALI/JIS. 
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now    TO    COU.KCT    OLD    FT'RNITt'RK 

Bkfork  wc  can  have  success  in  our  hunts  for 
ohl  furnit'j'-e.  it  is  ahsoUitely  necessary  to  have 
some  sh^ht  kno\vle(l^;e  of  the  subject  ;  tliis  seems 
indeed  an  elementary  necessity,  but  consicU'rin^ 
the  light  hearted  insouiiancc  with  whicli  the 
middle  class  collector,  c  iu)Useholder  wlio  is  nol 
a  collector,  sets  about  tting  a  few  «of)d  pieces 

together,"  one  is  stn.k  with  their  amazing 
simplicity. 

Nowadays  one  lias  to  be  very  wide  awake 
to  be  able  to  secure  anything  th;  is  really 
substantial  and  good,  without  giving  a  very 
large  price  for  it. 

In  my  first  book,  to  which  the  public  accorded 
so  kind  a  welcome,  I  said  a  good  deal  about  the 
history  of  furniture,  and  I  must  not  be  tedious 
by  repetition,  but  as  I  describe  each  piece  in  this 
volume,  I  shall  endeavour  to  insert  a  little  more 
useful  instruction  like  "  the  powder  within  the 
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jam."  Perhaps  some  energetic  and  eiu[uiring 
s])irits,  will  irfcr  to  that  modest  hook  as  to  a 
kind  of  useful  first  Primer. 

This  time  I  ''spc-eiallv  want  to  he  a  little  hel]) 
to  those  who  wish  to  furnish  a  Hat  or  house  with 
furniiure  of  us|ie(tal)le  anti(|uity,  or  who  wish 
to  make  a  suiall  addition  to  what  they  aln-ady 
possess, 

I  am  thinking'  jxartieidarly  of  those,  whose 
nii'ans  luim^  small,  wouhl  limit  themselves  to  an 
expenditure  of  /Jro  or  at  most  [,2.0  for  oui'  im- 
])orlant  ])ieee,  hut  would  perforce  consider  a  loii.t; 
time  hefove  la^•!u.^  out  such  a  sum.  It  is  well 
hefori'  laying  juans  to  huy  anything;,  to  consider 
Well,  how  much  you  can  afford  for  that  particular 
piece,  and  adhere  rii;idly  to  that  price.  Of  course 
this  means  slow  and  careful  work,  hut  then 
the  ])leasurc  of  it  !  To  make  really  a 
collection  of  furniture,  evi  n  of  modest  dimen- 
sions, is  beyond  most  of  us,  hut  if  we  are  settin;; 
up  liouse  it  is  (piite  possible  to  bnv  old  and  well 
seasoned  furniiure,  instead  of  tlie  i};im-craek  stuf? 
of  the  present  da\-.  Tliorou;^ddy  <^oo(l  furniture 
is  made  now,  naturally,  but  it  is  \  cry  expensive, 
so,  if  \-our  tastes  are  towarils  old  things,  they  will 
not  cost  more  if  you  go  about  the  business  care- 
fully. 

Another  thing  you  must  have  in  mind  is 
scanty  space,  do  not  get  your  pieces  too  big  ; 
in  these  days  of  "  commodious  residential 
fiats,"    where   the   grand    idea   seems   to   be   to 
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have  as  little  space  as  possible  for  one's  money, 
balanced  by  a  plethora  of  white  enamel  and 
heraldic  filass,  there  is  but  scant  room  for  the 
solid  old  furniture  made  two  hundred  years  a^;o 
for  vast  manor  houses,  spacious  city  mansions, 
and  comfortable  roomy  farm  premises.  There  is 
to  me  somethint;  distinctly  incongruous  in 
seeing  a  large  Welsh  dresser  (never  originally 
meant  for  anything  but  a  kitclun)  occupying 
the  entire  wall  of  a  little  jerry-built  twentieth 
century  dining  room,  and  adorned  witli  the 
necessary  adjuncts  of  fvery  day  life,  biscuit 
boxes  perhaps,  and  a  Tantalus  stand.  Some- 
times the  dresser  is  i)romoted  to  the  "  drawing 
room  "  so  called,  and  thrusts  its  gran<l,  simple 
old  lines,  among  palms  in  pots  tied  up  witli  silk 
scarves,  an  ugly  but  convenient  vSutherland 
table  for  tea,  or,  crowning  atrocity,  one  of  those 
three-tiered  stands  for  cake  and  bread  and  butter. 
These  things  may  be  ccnvenieni,  but  tlu-v  do  nf)t 
go  with  the  old  dresser  ! 

So  let  us  -if  our  lines  be  in  sm;dl  places -not 
be  too  ambitious,  and  let  us  try  to  make  our 
homes  as  harmonious  as  possible. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  everything  of  the 
same  period,  that,  to  my  mind,  is  rluU  and  un- 
interesting. An  ancestral  home  is  necessarily 
built  up  bit  by  bit,  each  generation  has  added 
something  and  left  their  impress  in  the  old  house. 
I  like  to  see  Jacobean  chairs  living  amicably 
with   Sheraton   cabinets,    and   old    four   posters 
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sharing   floor   space   with    17th   century    Bridal 
chests,  and  i8th  century  Heppehvhite  chairs. 

That  is  as  it  should  be,  and  appeals  to  me  far 
more  than  a  perfect  i8th  century  house,  where 
everything  inside  and  out  seems  to  speak  of  Adam. 

For  those  who  are  complete  beginners  in  the 
study  of  old  furniture,  I  would  advise  to  keep 
steadily  in  their  minds  the  three  broad  divisions 
into  which  furniture  naturally  falls — that  made 
of  oak,  of  walnut  and  of  mahogany  ;  satin  wood 
comes  later  and  was  but  little  used  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century. 

Up  to  1660,  always  speaking  very  broadly, 
almost  every  article  of  furniture  in  England  was 
made  ,.'  ^at^ ;  gradually  walnut  was  planted  and 
used,  and  we  sec  most  things  constructed  of  that, 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 
Mahogany  had  been  discovered  earlier,  but  it  did 
not  come  into  really  general  use  iu\  about  1740 
when,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  superseded  all  other 
woods. 

From  many  causes  periods  overlapped,  and 
you  will  soon  learn  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
apply  hard  and  fast  dates  to  any  fashion  or 
custom. 

Now  if  you  are  anxious  to  furnish  a  flat  or  house 
as  a  prospective  bride,  or  just  as  a  less  romantic 
tenant,  married  or  single,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
old  furniture,  you  must  not  be  in  a  hurry,  you 
must  have  time  to  devote  to  the  chase  of  the  shy 
quarry. 
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I  once  ti.ndcrtook  to  help  a  yoiinc;  couple  in 
this  way  ;  their  ens^ageincnt  was  to  last  two  years 
and  so  busy  were  we  that  the  time  flew  all  too  fast. 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  much  use,  unless  your 
jMirse  is  a  long  one,  to  ^o  at  once  to  an  antique 
(Iraler,  but  more  of  this  anon.  The  ]ilan  I 
always  advocate  is  to  visit  the  suburbs,  and 
di'vote  one's  attention  to  those  unattractive 
shops  whicli  give  themselves  up  to  the  sale  c.f 
first  hand  and  secondhand  household  o;oods  ;  the 
kind  of  man  in  whose  shoj)  now  and  then  you 
IukI  a  treasure  is  he,  wdio,  on  some  .udden  com- 
]^ulsory  move,  is  invited  to  enter  a  house  and 
remove  all  su])erfluous  bel()n;j;inc;s  "  at  any  ])rici- 
Ihcy  will  fetch."  This  price,  alas  !  is  oflen  only 
a  few  shillings  ! 

As  a  rule  this  drhris,  consists  of  miserable 
rul)bish,  cheap  modern  chairs,  bedsteads 
destitute  of  one  or  more  castors,  pots  and  kettles 
of  dubious  utility,  blue  glass  jiarafTin  lamps, 
coal  scuttles  with  bunches  of  roses  painted  on 
Ihem  as  appro'priate  decoration,  most  certainly 
art  flower  ])()ts,  of  a  kind  to  give  the  artistic 
soul  an  indigestion,  and  above  all,  f)verman1els 
of  all  degrees  of  atrocity. 

But  occasionally  amidst  all  this  worthless 
flotsam  and  jetsam,  there  is  a  something  that 
will  reward  ]iatience,  Perhaps  a.  good  solid 
"  gi-ntl. 'man's  war(1rol)e  "  as  thev  -.uv  eallc(l, 
ni,T(lf  of  dark  ni.diogany,  closed  witli  two  doors 
above,    behind    wliii-Ji    are    slitliiit;;     slicUcs,    aiitl 
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below  three  deep  drawers.  This  is  a  great  find, 
and  if  in  good  condition,  well  worth  £-\  or  £^. 

Chairs  are  not  very  often  met  with  of  any  real 
worth,  '  -ing  fragile  things  they  are  more  easily 
broken,  and  being  broken  or  shorn  of  a  leg  and 
defective  in  the  back,  they  have  been  broken 
up  to  light  the  fire.  Alas  !  what  old  treasures 
of  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  Mainwaring,  etc., 
must  have  thus  perished,  it  makes  one  shiver  to 
contemplate. 

With  regard  to  these  secondhand  furniture 
shops  and  antique  dealers  of  a  modest  sort,  the 
same  rule  holds  good  ;  make  friends  of  them  and 
haunt  their  shops  continually,  for  tiiis  reason; 
it  is  the  custom  in  the  trade  for  tl:ese  lall  men 
to  have  a  tacit  understanding  with  ihe  larger 
dealers,  that  they  will  not  dispose  of  anything 
of  value  to  outsiders,  until  they  (the  superior 
dealers)  have  had  the  refusal  of  it.  By  this 
means  the  small  and  insignificant  trader  becomes 
a  kind  of  middle  man  and  jackal  for  the  antiquity 
dealer  paf  excellence. 

But  bargains  and  agreements  are  mutable, 
fortunately  for  the  small  purchaser,  and  some- 
times the  humble  suburban  shoi)keeper  feels  that 
he  would  like  at  once  to  realize  a  small  sum  on 
an  article  just  come  in,  rather  than  await  the 
condescending  patronage,  and  very  often  grinding 
terms,  of  the  great  men  of  the  trade — also  he  has 
discovered,  that  the  private  purchaser  gives 
better  prices,  anil  so  he  occasioualh'  hides  from 
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the  observant  eye  of  his  commercial  patron,  some 
nice  little  bit  of  cut  glass,  some  clioice  bit  of  old 
china,  perhaps  cracked  but  still  respectable, 
some  queer  little  wig  stand — the  use  of  which, 
to  him,  is  quite  incomprehensible,  or,  ])erhaps, 
greatest  treasure  of  all,  a  Chippendale  or 
Ileppelwhite  chair  mii;  s  a  leg,  but  having  the 
said  leg  attached  to  its  body  with  string,  so  that 
a  few  shillings  will  save  the  situation. 

If  you  make  your  rounds  early  in  the  morning 
you  may  be  the  lucky  bird  to  pick  up  a  succulent 
worm,  for  the  trader  feels  that  often  a  "  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  ! 

Be  careful  that  anything  you  buy  is  solid  and 
in  good  repair,  if  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  little 
veneer  missing,  that  does  not  greatly  matter,  for 
it  can  be  replaced,  but  do  not  forget  that  the 
re])airing  of  an  old  piece  of  furniture  is  always 
an  expensive  matter  ;  it  requires  skilled  labour 
of  the  highest  sort,  and  is  charged  for  accordingly. 

Do  not  buy  a  j)iece  simply  because  it  is  old, 
some  old  things  are  very  ugly,  though  substantial 
and  well  made,  but  if  they  are  ugly  and  nof  sub- 
stantial they  are  not  worth  having. 

If  you  are  furnishing  l)egin  by  getting  a  few 
necessary  i)ieces,  and  k-ave  the  rest  to  be  acquired 
l)it  by  bil.  due  consideration  being  given  to  each 
article;  as  surely  as  you  attempt  to  do  the  whole 
thing  at  once,  so  surely  vou  will  rejient  it  and 
find  you  have  bought  rubbish. 

A  bed.  a  table,  and  a  chair,  as  the  children  say 
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when  executing  a  primitive  drawing,  are  the 
firs;  necessities,  beds,  alas!  are  hard  to  find,  and 
in  all  probability  you  will  have  to  content  your- 
self with  a  good  modern  reproduction,  at  any 
rate  at  first  ;  you  will  see  more  on  this  subject  in 
the  chapter  on  beds. 

For  a  dining  table,  nothing  is  better  tlian  a 
gate  leg  ;  it  accommodates  a  larger  number  in 
proportion  than  a  rectangular  one  and  always 
looks  graceful. 

Your  chance  for  these  is  to  find  one  at  a 
provincial  dealers,  destitute  of  polish,  and  very 
often  gone  in  the  hinges,  but  if  the  legs  are  not 
seriously  worm  eaten,  the  hinges  can  be  renewed, 
and  the  polishing  done  by  cleaning  with  methy- 
lated spirit  (do  not  use  soda,  it  pales  the  wood) 
rubbing  down  with  a  heavy  b  n  a  cloth,  and 

then  assiduous  doses  of  elbow  „-ec*.e  assisted  by 
beeswax    and   turpentine. 

For  chairs,  I  must  admit  one  always  meets 
with  some  difficulty  ;  still,  odd  ones  are  to  be 
picked  up  if  the  hunt  is  continued  with  diligence. 
If,  however,  you  want  to  secure  a  few  really  good 
examples,  it  will  be  better  to  apply  to  a  dealer,  I 
mention  this  in  the  chapter  on  chairs.  Let  him 
know  what  you  want  and  to  what  price  you  are 
willing  to  go,  in  the  end  it  will  be  worth  it  ;  why 
good  chairs  should  be  so  diificult  to  traj)  I 
know  not,  but  so  it  is,  from  a  variety  of  caust^s 
probably,  and  ycnir  having  ai)])lied  to  a  (U'aler 
need  not  stop  your  hunts  on  your  own  aeciiunt. 
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I  have  nietitioncd  in  Chapter  II.  the  desirability 
of  a  set  of  farmhouse  wooden  chairs,  or  a  good 
set  of  Windsors,  for  your  dining  room  if  means 
are  limited.  You  have  no  idea  how  nice  and 
uncommon  these  last  would  appear.  I  know  an 
old  inn  in  Bucks,  where  bean  feasts  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  where  there  are  34  of  these  nice  old 
chairs,  four  of  them  being  carving  chairs. 

If  you  can  light  upon  a  "  chest  upon  chest  " 
or  "  tall  boy  "  as  some  call  them,  it  is  always 
a  good  investment,  especially  if  floor  space  is 
limited. 

Washstands  constitute  a  difficulty.  Our 
ancestors  were  content  with  very  small  accom- 
modation of  this  .sort,  as  we  can  see  from  the 
pretty  little  corner  contrivances  that  we  now 
]nize  so  highly,  and  to  live  with  such  meagre 
ratings  for  daily  ablutions  is  not  possible. 

It  is  a  bit  of  a  puzzle  to  get  something  that 
will  not  look  too  incongruous,  and  yet  be  roomy 
and  comfortable.  In  one  case  we  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  having  a  plain,  substantial,  mahogany 
Pembroke  table,  turning  down  the  leaf  by  the 
wall  and  covering  the  top  with  thick  white  oil 
cloth;  there  is  a  particular  kind  made  for  this 
iniri)ose.  Then  we  got  toilet  ware  of  a  chintzy 
kind  of  U'sign   and  it  really  suited  very  well. 

A  beticr  arrangement  is  to  have  a  wide  knee- 
hole  table,  but  these  are  very  expensive,  and  un- 
less you  have  plenty  of  old  furniture  it  would  be 
a  shame  to  use  a  good  piece  in  such  a  manner. 
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In  fitting  up  the  sitting  room,  in  spite  of  ana- 
chronisms, I  would  plead  for  a  couple  of  common- 
place, cvery-day,  comfortable  basket  chairs,  old 
chairs  are  not  usually  comfortable,  and  why 
sacrifice  comfort  to  appearance.  I  should  leave 
the  drawing  room  quite  to  the  last  and  be  very 
slow  in  filling  it  ;  two  or  three  good  things  are  to 
be  preferred  to  many  doubtful  ones. 

Usually  old  furniture  looks  best  upon  a  plain 
paper,  and  if  liked,  shades  of  yellow,  biscuit  and 
brown  give  the  best  effects,  green  is  not  good  and 
blue  worse,  so  if  yellow  tints  are  disliked  there  are 
several  shades  of  salmon  pink  and  terra  cotta 
that  do  well. 

I  think  I  have  spoken  to  you  before  about  the 
Friday  market  in  Copenhagen  fields,  where,  oc- 
casionally, but  it  is  indeed  very  occasionally, 
treasurer  msLV  be  picked  up  ;  you  must,  however, 
be  a  very  early  and  a  very  sharp  bird  to  pick  up 
a  worm  there  ! 

I  have  had  one  or  two  successes,  but  they 
stand  out  as  red  letter  days  in  a  wilderness  of 
unrewarded  hunts  ;  that  arid  desert,  many  acres 
square,  is  swept  by  the  discriminating  eye  of 
many  a  son  of  Israel,  which  leaves  but  little  for 
our  less  acute  sight. 

I  have  seen  one  or  two  chairs  there  (pushed 
behind  beds  and  bedding  that  make  one  shudder) 
that  were  undoubtedly  good  ones,  but  in  a  shock- 
ing state  of  disrepair,  so  bad  indeed  as  to  be  be- 
neath the  notice  of  the  dealers  ;  one  that  I  judged 
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to  he  a  iai)aiine(l  Hcppehvhitc  had  lost  a  leg, 
another  was  in  a  state  of  senile  decay.  Never- 
theless these  cripples  could  he  mended,  and  though 
not  of  commercial  value,  would  he  iir  "resting 
possessions.  I  also  saw  another  chair,  with  all 
four  legs  intact,  but  the  scat  had  given  way  and 
showed  a  yawning  void. 

I  think  this,  too,  was  of  the  Heppelwhite  time, 
though  it  was  enamelled  hedge  sparrow  blue,  a 
colour  much  beloved  in  the  artisan  class. 

I  coulu  not  be  really  sure  whether  it  was  good 
or  not.  for  it  was  held  in  a  suffocating  embrace 
by  a  frowsy  bed  of  a  grey  and  speckled  appearance, 
that    suggested    hi<leous    possibilities.      Still.    I 
think  it  would  perhaps  have  been  worth  buyif.g, 
re-stulVing,   and  carefully  removing  the  enamel. 
Do  you  know  how  to  do  this  I  wonder  ?     This  is 
the  manner  of  proceeding— get  a  small  methy- 
lated spirit  lamp,  hold  it  clo.se  to  the  paint  till  it 
crackles  and  bubbles,  and  then  scrape  off  with  a 
knife  or  piece  of  glass.     It  is  a  tedious  job.  but 
quite   satisfactory.     Then    rub   in   beeswax    and 
turpentine.     That  is  always  safe,  only  let  there 
be  much  rubbing  and  little  beeswax  and  turpen- 
tine.    One  ])retty  little  article  of  furniture  I  have 
seen  several  times  at  the  Friday  market,  and  that 
is,  .specimens  of  the  charming  little  i8th  century 
mirrors.     They  are  small  and  I  imagine  they  are 
despised  by  the  ladies  of  the  coster  class,   who 
fmd  their  surface  all  too  small  to  receive  the  re- 
flection of  their  mighty  headgear. 
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CHAPTER     I 


BEDS     AND     DAY     BEDS 


1 


There  arc  now,  alas!  but  very  few  old  four  post 
bedsteads  left  to  rejoice  our  hearts,  but  diligent 
search  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  still  a  few,  l)ut 


th 


-cars  of  the 


almost  all  belonging 
i()th  century. 

As  we  look  at  them  now,  we  wonder  how  our 
ancestors  could  sleep  happily  in  such  a  confined 
and  stuffy  atmosphere,  for,  not  only  were  their 
curtains  sufficiently  wide  to  draw  all  round  the 
sleeper,  but  they  actually  were  so  drawn,  and  lest 
still  one  breath  of  air  should  penetrate  to  the 
occupant,  "  bonnegraces "  were  added;  these 
were  small  supplementary  fixed  curtains  that 
closed  any  possible  aperture  between  the  curtains 
that  drew 

Naturalh  ,  as  time  went  on,  all  these  fortifi- 
cations against  the  air  of  Heaven,  more  or  less 
diminished,  but  closely  drawn  curtains,  though 
shorn  of  the  "  bonnegraces  "  and  "  cantonnieres," 
another  anangemcnt  of  somewdiat  similar  inten- 
tion, were  still  considered  necessary.  We,  who 
in  this  generation  sleep  with  all  our  windows  wide 
open  all  night,  regard  such  a  condition  of  things 
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as  ])rc|)osU'i()Us,  lint  lliat  was  the  tiiiu — aii'l 
not  so  loHi;  A'^n  citlui--  wlu'n  it  was  considoriMl 
tlial  nii;Iit  air  was  dcailh'  and  to  hr  t;uai<K'd 
avj;ainst  at  all  I'osts,  c-\cn  a  wry  littk-  ol  it  licini; 
])r()\'ocati\r  ol  a  mystL-rious  "lii;litnrss  ahont 
the  clu'st  "  also  likrh'  to  (U'vclop  a  "  weakness 
of  tlu'  eves."  This  opinion  still  hoMs  ^ood  in  the 
lower  classes— on  asking  why  a  child  had 
developed  se\ere  ])neumonia,  the  answer  I 
received  was  "  he  was  took  so  throut;h  the 
winder  being  left  o])en  a  mite  last  week,  cos  our 
Tolly  forgot  to  bolt  it  !  " 

v^^lei'pinii,  w  itli  windows  open  wonld, indeed, have 
been  considercfl  by  onr  great  grandmothers  as 
a  tempting  of  ])rovidenee,  which  wf)uld  ast^uredly 
meet  with  a  well  deserved  punishment.  .So  they 
lived,  slept,  and  at  last  died,  in  their  well 
shelter'd  four  jiosters  (but  apparently  none  the 
sooner  for  the  lack  of  filling  their  lungs  with 
tile  wholesome  air  of  Heaven),  the  curtains  closely 
drawn,  lest  one  whiff  of  ]-)crnicious  fresh 
air  should  reacii  them.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
really  just  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

I  am  sure  you  will  remember  the  delightful 
picture  of  Mr.  Pickwick  surprised  in  bed  by  the 
middle  aged  lady,  who,  all  unconscious  of  his 
close  vicinity,  begins  to  curl  her  hair  and  to 
attend  to  other  details  of  her  toilet,  which  so 
alarms  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he  thrusts  his  night- 
capped  head  between  the  curtains,  closely 
gathering  them  modestly  round  his  chin,  to  sec 
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if  a  fwourahkMiiotiuMit  had  arrivfl,  to  l)U'ak  the 
.hork  of  liis  proscnec  oti  Mi^s  Wiilurlk-ld's 
-.(.■(.■hi-^ion. 

I'r(>l)al)ly  the  first  bi'ds  were  no  more  tliaii 
roi.^ii  sacks  of  reeds  or  j^rass  on  the  lloor,  covered 
with  rai;s,  or  more  ornate  <lrapeiies,  accordin'^ 
to  the  status  of  the  owner  ;  the  next  st«>]\  jndiAur^ 
fioni  the  old  missal  illuminations  and  other 
monkish  pictures,  were  frames  of  oak,  witli 
roufih  linen  canvas,  or  skins  of  beasts  strained 
from  side  to  side,  upon  which  the  aforesaid  sack 
was  placed. 

By  slow  degrees  greater  luxury  was  attained, 
leathers  replaced  the  reeds,  and  a  species  of  tliick 
wel)l)ing,  very  much  like  what  we  have  in  the 
present   day  in   upholstery,  supported  the  large 

sack. 

Very    few    beds    of    Tudor    times    still    exist  ; 
a  beautiful  one  is  to  be  seen  in  the  \'ict()ria  and 
All)ert     Museum     in     perfect     preservation.      It 
reminds  me,  however,  of  a  tomb,  ])rincipally   I 
liiiiik    because    the    actual    bedstead    is    placed 
nil  hill    the    tomb   like   ])osts,    but    not    touching 
those  L-.t  the  :\..)t.      By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfeld,  I  am  enal)led  in  Fig.  I.  to  show  ycm  a 
])erfect  specimen  of  a  bed,  the  date  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  before  1487,  for 
in  that   year   Henry    VII.   slept    in  it.       It   is    a 
beautiful  specimen  aiid  has  been  well  preserved. 
()])serve   the   vast   footpo>,t6   grandly   carved   by 
hand    in    a   spiral    pattern— spiral    turning    by 
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a  iiKichinc  did  iiol  couu'  in  till  very  long  after. 

The  liantiiiigs  of  the  hed  are  worth  study,  and 
are  of  a  later  date  ly  rearly  a  hundred  years, 
they  are  the  work  of  the  unfortunate  Mary 
(Jueen  of  Seots,  and  of  her  ladies.  It  was  the 
eustoni  in  tliose  days  for  embroiderers  to  i)ut  tlieir 
initials  on  some  part  of  their  work,  and  very  often 
the  date  also.  This  work  Ijears  the  initials  of  the 
tragic  Queen,  and  also  of  Elizabeth  Talbot, 
Countess  of  vShrewsbury,  better  known  to  all  as 
"  Bess  of  Hardwick."  Queen  Mary  was  in  the 
custody  of  this  dame  from  I56()  to  1584,  the 
work  must  have  been  done  between  those  dates. 

The  hangings  and  coverlet  are  green  velvet, 
and  the  designs,  worked  in  sn:  11  panels  of  different 
shapes,  are  executed  in  gold  thread.  They 
represent  flowers  of  c.  r  ventional  design  and  (what 
is  most  interesting)  beasts  and  birds,  inteiuled 
to  be  represented  as  Ciod  mode  them,  but  lest 
the  workers  skill  should  be  inadequate  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject,  the  names  are  in 
many  cases  ap^K-nded,  such  ?  •  '  A  Fyrete  "  "  A 
Boare,"  "  A  Civette  Cat,"  A  T    jgge,"  etc. 

The  co\erlet  has  the  Queen's  initials,  M.R.S.A.l'*., 
{.Mari;e  Regina  Seotia  Anglia  France)  sur- 
mounted l)y  the  crown,  and  in  another  place  there 
is  (ieorge  and  Kli/abetli  vShrewsbury.  A  large 
number  of  the  litt!  panels  have  K.S.  under  them, 
and  one,  the  Dol})hin,  has  M.R.  with  the  crown 
over  it.  Besides  the  many  proofs  of  poor  Maiy's 
parti'c''i>ation  in  the  work,  there  is  a  sad  and  heart- 
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rending  hint  of  the  workers  fears  of  treachery  and 
constant  anj^uish  of  mind,  conveyed  in  a  motto 
uhicli  she  has  embroidered  in  ihe  corner  of  the 
,|nilt.  "  Anguis  snb  herl)a  h\tet  "■—"  a  snake  hes 
hidden  in  the  grass." 

Poor  Mary,  S"i^ty  or  innocent  of  the  many  sins 
laid  to  her  charge,  her  charm  for  us  will  never  die 
—wherein  lay  that  charm  '^  Not,  ai)parently,  hi 
lu-r  actual  features,  for,  according  to  the  authentic 
l^ortraits  Vvc  have  of  her,  she  was  by  no  means 
beautiful— but  who  can  deiuie  charm  ?  At  aiiy 
rate,  in  her  case  it  was  poti-nt  enough  to  ruin 
almost  every  man  who  came  under  her  influence, 
and  vet,  with  all  the  devotion  of  so  many  gof)d 
nu-n,  she  threw  herself  away  uiK)n  the  odious 
r.othwell  !  Her  lovers  are  by  no  means  all  dead 
now,  we  almost  all  come  under  her  nuigic  spell, 
and  even  now  such  hot  controversy  rages  round 
the  subject  that  it  is  hardly  a  safe  one  for  general 
conversation. 

I  am  the  more  obliged  to  Sir  Henry  Ik-dingfeld 
for  allowing  me  to  give  you  this  illustration  of  the 
beautiful  Oxburgh  bed  shown  in  Fig.  i,  because 
his  splendid  seat  in  Norfolk  is  not  one  of  those 
shown  to  the  public.  The  roonr  in  which  this 
bed  stands  has  tapestry  of  the  time  of  I-Mward 
I\'.  on  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  ;ind  fine  linen 
fold  panelling  on  tlie  low<'r,  whilst  the  floor  i-  ot 
fine  red  l>ricks,  disi)osed  in  a  ]iattern. 

There  are  several  good  beds  of  the   ibtli   and 
17th  centuries  in  the  Victoria  and  .Mbert  Mvi--eum, 
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and  I  should  like  you  to  study  them,  for,  although 
we  cannot  hope — naturally— to  collect  such 
thiiij;s,  we  need  to  study  the  gradual  steps  hy 
which  eacli  kind  and  variety  of  furniture  attained 
its  \-ari(.us  de\'(.'lo])nK'nts. 

.Study  wrll  the  Sizergli  bed  which,  with  its  l)eau- 
tiful  surrounding  inlaid  walls,  is  to  be  seen  there. 
The  wliole  thing  is  a  gem  ;  the  groundwork  rather 
liglit  oak,  inlaid  with  lioUy  and  darker  oak.  Mr. 
Robinson  puts  the  date  of  this  room  at  a1)out 
1570.  Anotlier  bed  worth  a  visit  is  that  at  the 
Rye  Hfuise,  called  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware.  The 
Rye  House  is  an  odious  place,  given  over  to  bank- 
holiday  parties  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is 
worth  putting  up  with  tliat  to  sec  a  bed  that  was 
considered  a  wonder,  even  in  Shakespear's  time. 
In  "  Twelfth  Night  "  Sir  Toln-  Belch  refers  to  it  : 
"  If  thou  Ihoii'sf  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not 

be  amiss  ;   and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy 

slieet    of  ])ai)er,    although    the   sheet   were  big 

enough   for  tlie  Bed  of  Ware   in  England,  .set 

'em  down." 

The  bed  is  some  twelve  feet  square,  but  tliere 
i^  no  record  of  why  it  was  made  of  such  enormous 
dimensions.  It  was  in  the  17th  century  that  the 
beds,  and  especially  the  bedding  and  hangings 
came  to  be  so  sumptuous,  and  to  cost  sf)  much. 

Exelyii,  whose  diary  is  such  a  minc>  of  wealth  to 
US  euiieerning  the  17th  century,  writes  under  the 
date  i()|  (  iliat  a  Cardinal  travels  "  in  great  state 
with   hi:,  ;AViie  b.'d-tead   aiid   all  the   furniture." 
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This  custom  died  hard,  not  so  much  as  to  the  bed- 
sttal,  but  for  the  furniture,  as  Evelyn  calls  it. 
It  is  not  twenty  years  ago  that  arrivinc;  at  the 
sl;,tion  10  see  some  dear  oUl  fashioned  friends  off 
to  the  Continent.  I  behehl  a  truly  P.robdi-na-ian 
iKircel  :imon<j;  tlieir  impedimenta,  sewn  u])  m  a 
sackin-.  Curiosity  overcame  iioliteness,  as  I  saw 
f.nir  po.  wrestling  with  the  unwieldly  thing 

tliat   had   no  excrescences  l)y  whicli  to  hold   it. 
"  What  n  that  ma^^s  ?  '"  I  enquired.       '  Oh  '.  (hni'^t 

say  anything  my  dear,  it  is  B s  feather  be; 

he  never  travels  without  it  "  was  the  reply. 

To  me  one  of  the  joys  of  Continental  travel  is 
the  beautiful  bed  almost  alwavs  found,  even  in 
tlie  humbU'st  inn.  Mf)st  certainly  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Cliannel  would  never  consent  to 
sleep  upon  the  antiquated  mattresses  (some  of 
them  for  comfort  little  better  than  sacks  of  pota- 
toes) on  which  we  meekly  recline  when  travelling 
iu  our  own  land.  I  cannot  imagine  wdiat  they 
would  think  of  our  really  horrible  habit  of  sleei)- 
ing  ui)on  a  mattress  that  las  not  been  picked  or 
cleaned  for  six,  seven,  eight  and  sometimes  not 
for  ten  or  twenty  years  ! 

.\s  for  the  ancestral  feather  beds  which  are  still 
treasured  jiossessions  among  the  lower  middle 
class  and  the  peasantry  in  \.  )vincial  I'higland, 
one  sluulders  to  think  of  them---"  that  was  uiy 
grandmother's,"  tliey  will  inoudb  aftirm,  "  and 
nothing  ever  done  to  it,  except  just  to  rub  out  the 
cover  !  "  and  m)  th.-  feaUiers  and  ticking,  on  which 
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several  generations  have  l)een  horn,  slept  (uit 
their  lives  ami  died,  still  remain  untouched,  the 
"rubbing  out"  of  the  oulMde  covering  bein<? 
considered    all    that    the   most    fastidiou.    could 

desire  ! 

I  wonder  what  1 'cent  housewife,  even  of 

tlie  superior  peasant  type  in  France,  or  Italy, 
wouM  say  to  that  greatest  of  all  tortures  of  the 
niodern  ICn.ulisli  I)ed  a  straw  iialliasse— as  hard 
as  iron,  and  with  no  more  sprin-  than  a  concrete 
road.  That  was  a  nineteenth  century  instru- 
nunt  of  torture,  and  was  popular  with  all  who 
distrusted  the  luxury  of  a  box  sprinj?.  We  are 
'■iiipiovin-  a  little  in  these  matters,  with  our 
chain  and  box  sprin-s,  but  still,  even  in  wealthy 
houses,  the  mattresses  remain  unpicked  and  un- 
cleansed  year  in,  year  out. 

To  return  to  our  lyxh  century  bedsteads,  strand 
as  tliey  were,  their  maiiuificence  was  well  sup- 
porl.-d  by  the  sumptuous  beddin.u  and  magnifi- 
cent han-in-s.  The.se,  of  course,  varied  in  splen- 
•lonr,  Vou  nuist  always  try  to  keep  before  you 
the  f.iet  that  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  was  done 
in  the  bedroom,  and  therefore  the  bed!  being  the 
(hiel  article  of  furniture,  was  bound  to  be  somc- 
wliat  handsome,  an.l  tlie  ladies  vied  with  each 
oilier  in  working  hangings.  At  this  v<  nod  the 
ladles  wrought  those  strange  designs'  of  birds, 
'-■-i^ls  lishes.  trees,  etc.,  in  all  kinds  of  greens 
'"I'l  blues  and  binwns,  tliat  wi'  sometimes 
-«-c    aiui     arlmiie     as     "  Jacobean     embroiderv." 
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In  the  "W-nuy  memoirs  "-thai  miiu'  of  wealth 
lor  tlu'  student  of  the  i/tli  cenlury — w.--  read  of  a 
set  of  haniJ;in^s  bei'.r^  worked  !>>■  ])oor  ]\Iary  Ahel, 
llie  wife  of  youn'j;  Ivlnumd  \'erney,  wlio  was  some- 
linies  ([iiite  mad  for  weeks  together.  .\  cliarn;- 
im:  relative,  Doll  Leeke,  of  whom  we  hear  mnch, 
writes  to  ^fary's  falher-indaw,  Sir  Ral  ih,  con- 
eernin'^  Marv's  emhroiilery,  that  ^he  i-^  lu-lpim^ 
hiT  with  the  "  rosemary  stileh  "  !  One  wonlil 
like  to  know  what  that  was  like,  and  she  cjoes  on 
to  describi^  the  desi'^n,  whicdi  she  considers  to  he 
rather  tcm  intricate.  "Then  is  certain  hirds 
and  llyes  and  other  cre]iers  which  I  know  not, 
and  frute  which  I  do  not  mnch  like,  bnt  it  is  a 
\-er\-  fine  thin^r,  thouudi  they  be  left  ont."  Miss 
Piradley,  who  I  see  is  in  love  with  the  Vernev 
memoirs  as  deejily  as  I  am  myself,  n/marks  edti- 
cernin'-i;  tliis  in  her  book,  "  bhi'j;lish  honsewive  of 
the  Tjth  and  i8th  centnries,"  "The  birds  and 
ll\-es  "  and  other  "  crepers  "  have  become  familiar 
to  lis  in  that  liandsome  Jacobean  desic;n,  and  we 
do  not  like  them  the  less,  because  like  Doll,  we 
know  not  the  ori;4inal-~." 

A  s::;o()d  de,d  of  this  work  still  exists.  I,  myself, 
slept  under  a  coverlet  of  this  description  in  an  old 
inn  in  the  Bascjue  ciiuntry.  Traditionally,  it 
had  been  used  for  some  of  the  company  assembled 
to  do  hotu)ur  to  the  marriage  of  I.ouis  XIV.  with 
the  Infanta  of  Spain  at  St.  Jcan-de-I/UZ.  No 
doubt  th.c  nci^hbnurin^j;  country  was  ca,G;crly 
sought  for  rich  "  iilenishings,"  suitable  for  the 
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I'istinguished  company.  It  was  a  sumptuous 
piece  of  work  in  the  style  somewhat  of  Fig.  5-,, 
but  the  chief  glory  was  the  border  which  cons:isted 
of  a  procession  of  parrots,  very  much  developed 
as  to  eyes  and  beaks. 

I  should  strongly  recommend   your  studying 
the  "  Vi-niiv  menioirs,"  and  also  Miss  Bradley  s 
book  mentioned  above.     They  are  not  only  ex- 
treni'ly    instructixe.    but    delightfully    anuising. 
I  alwavshave  a  volume  of  the  "Verney  memoirs" 
at  hand,   ar  1  so  cleverly  is  it  written   that   we 
seem  to  know  ])t'rsonally  the  va.ious  meml)ers 
of  the  family.     vSir  Ralph  who  (for  us)  had  the 
agreeable  idiosyncrasy  of  iK-ing  unable  to  throw 
away  aiiythiiii:,  so  that  we  even  ha\e  a  morsel  of 
tlie  l)rocade  that  Lady  Sussex  wanted  matched 
for  a  "  choate  "  for  her  godson.     As  to  writing, 
it  seemed  too  sacnd  for  destruction,  so  that  we 
have  his  "  foul  "  copies  01  all  sorts  of  interesting 
documents.      Then  we  see  plainly  bi-fore  us  the 
first  Mary  Verney   his  "  Deare  Harte."  for  whom 
he  mourne<l   for  forty-six  years  ;    also  dear  un- 
sclfisli  Poll  Li'cke,  whom  we  fancy  dimly,  would 
like   to   have  been   Sir   Rali)h's  second   "  Deare 
Ilarte,"  and  Lady  Sussex  is  a  never  ending  joy, 
with  her  practical  good  sense  and  strange  spelling. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  beds  in  these  books, 
and  among  other  things  of  the  curious  custom  of 
those  davs  to  have  in  a  house  of  importance  a 
"mourning"    bed,    upholstered    in    black,    and 
even  with  a  coverlet  and  sheets  of  black,  a  most 
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-hi'.stly  iik-.i  aii'l  calculatoil  to  prrv  u/on  (U-licalo 
ner\rs  :  as  this  fniirreal  articli'  of  furniture  was 
iiecfssarily  (.•xji-nsiw,  and  suiXTlluous  furniturf 
was  (inly  ]>ossi)ili,'  for  \hv  wealtli\-,  wo  licar  of 
mourning  liods  ]>v\u\:^  \vn{  to  faniilii-s.  in  time  of 
iloinestic  alllicnions.  In  these  memoirs  vw  n-nl 
a  'j.ooil  (leal  of  the  i)t'reL,M'inations  of  the  niournini; 
^"'''-  "  111  ^614,  Colonel  I'.ure  was  killed  and 
"  .\[rs.     I'.ure    wril.'s    to    Sir     Ralph."      "Sweet 

Xiplu  \v,  I  am  no>v  o\-(rinn  with  miservs  and 
"  tronhels,  hut  the  iM-ealest  nn'sfortnne  that 
"  eoidd  suer  hajjeii  to  me  in  this  world  was  the 
"  (hath  of  tlie  ;j;alantest  man  that  ever  I  knew  in 
"  my  life " 

"  Sir  Rali)h  replies  full  of  svuijialhy,  and  offers 
"  her  the  loan  of  the  ^^qxut  hlat-k  bed,  and  hant^in^s 

from  Claydon,  as  the  onl\-  eonsolation  within 
"  his  means.  This  cereal  hlaek  bed,  with  its 
"  imprt'ssi\-e  amiilitnde  of  uloom.  travils  about 
"till'  familv  wheni\-ir  a  iKalh  oeeurs,  till  the 
"  very  mention  <>(  it  i^iy-.s  one  a  feeliui;  of  suffo- 
"  cation."  One  hears  of  it  in  the  familv  as  late 
as  1688  when  younu;  Sir  Kdmniid  dies  and  all  are 
busy  preparing;  requisite  i,doom. 

The  extremely  rieh  beds  of  this  period  were 
naturally  con.sidered  as  heirlooms  and  valuable 
bequests.  In  "  (iossip  from  a  muniment  room," 
we  read  of  'evades  of  this  kind.  Dame  Anne 
Newdegate  ui  1610  berpieaths  "  mv  bodie  to  the 
earth  from  whence  it  came  desirincje  either  to  be 
buried  in  Herfield  Churche  by  mv   husband    S"" 
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Jolm  N(.'\v(le<z;aU',  or  in  riamesworlli  Clunoli  by 
my  (Irar  ffatlirr  S'  Ivlward  ffittou  w"'  oul  anie 
extraorditiarye  cost,  but  in  a  comclir  nianiier 
as  is  fit  I  \v"'  some-  small  memorie  of  mvv,  as  my 
name,  and  my  husband  and  ffatlier's  Armes 
tf)c;c'tlicr  in  some  windowe  sett"  .She  tlu-n 
divides  her  "  i:;o\vns,  petticoats,  -wels  "  amotv/si 
her  five  chihlren,  "  and  to  Richard  the  bedslead 
with  the  yellow  \-elvet  canopy  and  talTata  fpiilt 
w'"'  my  uncle  I'rancis  Fytton  e;ave  me." 

No  wonder  these  pieces  of  furniture  descended 
from  (generation  to  c;eneration,  for  their  cost  ran 
into  hundreds  and  sometimes,  in  e\ce])tional 
cases,  to  thousands  of  pounds.  In  Mr.  Mac- 
quoid's  splendid  l)ook  on  old  English  furniture 
he  gives  a  letter  writien  in  1612,  which  gives 
us  some  idea  of  their  opulence — it  reads  very 
([uainlly. 

"  About  this  day  sevenight,  the  Countess 
"  of  Salisbury  was  brouglit  to  bed  of  a  daughter, 
"  and  lyes  in  very  richly,  for  the  hangings  of  her 
"  chamber  being  white  satin  embroidered  with 
"  silver  and  jiearl  is  valued  at  fourteen  thousand 

a  1  ' ' 

pounds 

Going  on  a  little  further  in  dates,  we  come  to 
the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  and  as  to  this 
period,  we  are  greatly  helped  by  the  staterooms 
at  Hampton  Court,  which  ccmtain  fine  examjiles 
of  this  period,  of  that  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  the 
C.  'orges.  There  are  the  hangings  and  all  just 
as  the  \isers  slept  in  them,  often  do\ibtless  illus- 
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li.iiiii'    the   mM    Imr   "  iiiiiMsy   lii's   tlir  lir.i'l    ih.it 
w  <  ,1 1      ;i   I  ii i\\  11. 

Wil'  iiii  Ihiiikiii'.'  iiui(><lil>-  of  his  uupdinilarity — 
III  ho  iiM  luatUr  what  hr  did  tor  tht-  I'-iii^h'sh, 
Ihcv  -.lill  !\"-;ai(U'(l  him  Ivwy  uatviially)  as  a 
ri^uiprr  .uu\  a  loiciLMKi .  Mary,  sadly  thinking, 
ill  -I'iti.'  of  hi-r  l)lo(iniiii|^  youtli,  and  h>\r  for  him, 
lii.\\  ;\','1)U'  was  hrr  lioM  on  thr  alTcctions  of  her 
tuilitru  hns!)and,  and  how  i-ntirch'  she  was 
li'.uriU'ss  to  (k'lach  liim  from  tlu'  inlhu'iu-e  ot 
thi  rU\rr,  s(|ulnti!iL;,  lUizahclh  \'illirrs,  ami 
]<•  rhaps  in  the  siUnt  watches  of  tin-  nij^ht,  ic- 
nmisr  -nawcd  her  soul  for  lu-r  treachery  to  her 
father.  Poor  woman,  could  she  but  ha\e  known 
it,  when  "struck  for  death"  with  small  pox.  that 
seouri^e  of  tlie  time,  she  would  perhaps  have  been 
comforted  to  see  William's  desolation  after  her 
death.  Probably  he  loved  her  far  better  than 
they  either  of  them  realized.  It  has  been  saifl  — 
jjerhaps  with  reason — that  ])oor  Mary's  guilty 
conscience  saw  in  her  husband's  iufulelity,  a  just 
reiribution  for  her  sin  ai^ainst  her  father —a  sin 
liie  less  to  be  excuseil,  because,  whatever  the 
f.iults  of  James  II.  as  a  king  and  a  man  had 
been,  lo  her  he  was  cN'er  the  tenderest  father. 

And  poor  foolish  Queen  Anne,  we  kiu)w  the 
same  remorse  iiaunted  lu-r,  as  she  lay  in  the 
immense  ealafal(|Ue  it  is  really  more  like  that 
tlian  a  bed  -all  uijliolstered  in  crimson,  cream, 
green,  and  white,  and  with  vast  monumental 
urns  at  the  corners. 
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Ilri  niisv  Ks  liink  a  ilillcn'iil  >liapc  ;  licr  i.;<iiiil- 
n.itiiicil  I)aiii^!i  IiusImiiiI,  tlu'  "  l-Nl  il  jxissiMc  " 
of  ])*)'<v  [anus'  ^nlitarv  joke  in  his  lioiir  nf  liuniili- 
atioii,  n(\rr  i;avt'  her  (-■ausc  lo  doulit  his  '.hh.'lily, 
I)Ul  she  1  ist  sc\"c'utcc'U  l>al)it's.  the  hist  of  whom 
only  \\\\'(\  to  ]ic  a  few  years  old,  and  tlicii  poor, 
foolish  (k'orL^e  who  had  always  been  kind  to  her. 
In  these  domestic  atllietions  she  read  lier  ipunisli- 
ni'iil,  and  woidd  (h)ul>tless  lia\e  named  her  un- 
fortiniate  Inother  Iut  sneeessor,  if  d<ath  liad  not 
been  too  swift    [or  her. 

At  tliis  ]K'riod  there  was  practically  no  wood 
belon^in^  to  the  l)edsteads  visible,  and  a  plethora 
of  liea\'y  brocaded  curtains,  velvet  or  linen,  used 
for  generations  without  cleanin;^,  and  in  the  case 
r)f  "  niournini:  "  beds  Unt  round  from  '  uisc  to 
house  ;  what  a  blow  to  our  pleasant  si^nitary 
ideas  ! 

Personally  I  think  we  were  far  ha])picr  when 
we  did  not  concern  ourselves  so  incessantly  with 
sanitation.  I  (.]()  not  mean  that  I  want  to  go 
l)ack  to  stuffy  beilrooms,  and  a  bath  about  once 
a  \'ear,  as  a  last  desperate  remedy  in  some  dis- 
order, but  I  do  think  ]ieople  bring  a  lot  of  miscr> 
on  themselves,  with  ])eri)etual  anxieties  about 
microlies  and  bacilb.  When  we  knew  nothing 
about  them  we  were  much  ha[)pier,  and  I  l)elieve 
we  li\'ed  as  long. 

Think  of  the  micrfibes  in  'hose  formidable  four 
l)osters  at  Hampton  Court,  on  those  sepulchral 
velvet-covered  urns  there  must  be  poison  enough 
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,,,  .|...n.'v  half  Ku,„l..u,  our  u..uM  -;>v,  il    iH  "iio 

lu-ars  is  tiur. 

1,1  Willi.un^an.l  Ainic's  1  iiiu's,  tlirluM-ht  .^t  ilio 
hols  iKCauK-  rn..Mn..us.  that  n.u-  at  Haniptnu 
Court  which  was  used  hy  William,  is  K.  ti'^t  tall. 
The  (oniK-c,  aco.r.liuK  to  the  lashiou,  is  much 
scalloped,  an.l  scrolled,  and  with  tlie  usual  vase 
shaped  finials  at  the  four  corners,  once  cvk'  ntly 
llu-re  were  hearse-lib-  plumes  uavin-  from  .  hesc 
fmiais.  hut  these  have  lon^  since  disappeared. 
The  tester,  or  rather  the  ceilini;  of  it,  is  dome 
shape.l,  and  altoi;elher  it  is  a  formidable  i.iece  of 
architecture  !  Poor  William  must  have  lool.ed 
like  a  little  mummy  in  it  ! 

The  once  beautiful  rose  coloured  damask, 
trimmed  with  a  ^oUl  galon,  now  hani;s  in  forlorn 
raj^s  about  the  mighty  structure,  and  even  the 
feet  of  the  posts  are  covered  with  these  once  gor- 
geous materials.  It  is  well  to  study  here  the 
original  mattresses  and  bolsters  which  remain 
(little  the  worse  for  the  passage  of  years)  covered 
in  cream  coloure.l  satin  an<l  fastened  down  with 
coloured  silk  tufts.  The  splendour  of  these  satni 
covered  accessories  helps  us  to  undLTstan-l  the 
cost  of  the  bed  in  which  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
"  Ives  in  very  richly," 

The  bed  belonging  to  Oueen  Anne  is  more 
simple  in  shape,  but  still  higher,  being  19  feet 
high  and  eight  wide.  The  cornice  is  much  plainer 
but  has  the  vase  shaped  ihiials.  which  are  covered 
with  the  same  brocaded  velvet  that  forms  the 
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liati-iiiL'^.  It  is  uniil,  iliill\  u:\\\  ,  It.iii.;  ,1  niix- 
lun  oli.lix  I' j^rccii,  i1l-i|i  umI  aiid  crt-ain.  The  ,.iiik- 
kind  i<\  mat  tresses  art- (111  il ,  as  in  thr  last  rxanijilr. 
As  a  ink'  at  tin's  period  there  was  no  iai\rd 
wixtd  \  isil)le.  exciytliiii!^  was  CDX'ered  with  di.ij)- 
pi  i\-.  and  the  coriiiee  and  feet,  if  ear\rd,  wvw  all 
the  same,  closeK  (.-(Aeiid  witli  inaliiial  nailed 
and  even  idu'd  un.  There  is  ;>.  iiuich  snialUr 
example  (il  liiis  kind  latel>-  ae(piired  1)\-  the 
\'icl()iia  ani  Alhut  .Museum.  It  ;-,  in  \e!\  e.ddd 
preseixati'.n.  The  han'^ini;s  (if  .i  kind  of  lep 
(rose  eoLnMrd!  whieli  I  fane\-  is  tlie  material  we 
hear  relciiei'i  to  as  "eandet."  There  is  a  '^ooil 
dial  of  tarnished  >ilver  lace  alxnil  it,  whieh  adds 
to  the  somewhat  sepulchral  appearance. 

The  lifst  ehair^e  towards  show  in-  carsed  work 
of  w.dmil  \\m,m1,  \\a-  the  .•m.r-in-  of  the  iiniak 
into  thr  li-jit  oi  Ma\-,  these  lie^an  in  (ieori;e 
the  I.  and  II. 's  rei'..;n  to  sliow  holdly  as  pine 
ajiples,  \-ases,  liurnin-  t(Mchis,  etc.  It  is  hut 
seldnni  th.at  we  can  see  old  lied<  of  this  ],erio(!, 
eiitirelx-  untoueiied  a;id  unaltered,  hecau^e  in  the 
^r^l  place  the  liani^iiigs  wore  out.  and  in  the 
second,  the  1  a.-t  e  of  successive  i^eneratious  d.iffered 
and  eaeli  owner  of  the  heirloom  altere(l  it  a  little, 
hut,  l"ortnp.,i1^l\-  for  u<,  tli.-  Ilamj.tou  Court  heds 
lemaui  untouched  and  in  their  ori^dnal  -oniewluit 
,i;roleMpie  SjileiLlour.  I'.y  degrees  the  Led  jiosts 
emerL'V(l  from  their  oliscurity  and  grad.ually  he- 
came  tliin  ■-,  of  heauty  and  the  portentous  height 
greatly  diminished. 
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A     (jllili'     IIUmIi    ^ll\■     |)Ii  i]H  u  I  ii  illi'.  I     lie. I,     II  .1(1     1)\- 

Cirui-i  II.  is  ])Kur(l  iirxt  III  111  it  'il  W  illi.im  the 
III.  I  daresay  that  watriui  kiir-:,  ua-  iliiwii  1i> 
siniutliiii'.;  llia>  irsrinliUd,  tli(pu:^li  ilisi  aiil  Iv,  his 
ram])  l)r'l  usimI  in  main'  c-aiii])ai:.;ns. 

I  sliiiuM  like  til  sei'  a  "  tiiuklr  '  nr  "  tiumllr  " 
lic(l,  uli  it'll  was  so  coiit  ii\  nl  tlial  it  rouM  lir  inllcij 
umliT  tlir  1)i;^i;ri-  one  in  tlu-  ila\"  tiiiir,  ;lii->  \\,is 
usi-'l  liy  tlu-  i;i'nlK-iiuii  in  uaitiii:;.  or  iilain  \  al«'l 
ill  attc'iidancc,  as  tlu  case  iiiii'Jil  \k\  A  lari^e 
iiuiiilx'r  of  llu'sc  imi^t  at  oik'  tiiiiv  iia\i'  ln-ni  in 
n^r,  what  has  hecome  oi  tiimi  all.  (  Mir  ni.i\'  a--k 
the  same  (|nestion  resiieetiii;.;  the  stools,  a  pair  of 
whieli  aeeoinpanied  the  Iii'4  hrds,  a>  an  .lid  to 
mounting  thr  stateh'  strnetnre.  Vou  see  them 
at  Haini)ton  Couit,  hnl  not  often  elsew  hen.',  and 
vet  what  \'asl  nnmlnrs  mn--t  ha\r  hc-en  made. 
ICx'erv  honse  <if  soeial  ini]ioilanee  in  the  l')th, 
17J1  and  earl\-  l^Sth  eeiiturs-  had  a  ^tate  bed  for 
the  reeei)tion  of  rovalts  and.  other  distiir^nished 
eoni])aii>',  bnt  after  ahout  ijO^.it  w  as  at  an>' rati- 
no  lon'.4er  ;j;eneral  to  ha\'i-  one  of  tlu-^e  imposing; 
strnetures  addrd  to  a  newh'  Imilt  hmise. 

Before  leaving  this  gorgeous  period  in  l;eds, 
let  us  glance  a  little  at  the  draperies  and  coverini;s 
in  use.  Mr.  Maecpioid  in  his  ;j,ran(l  work.  "  A 
History  of  lui'j,lish  iMiniitnre"  (\'ol.  J.].  'j;i\-i'--  us 
some  enli;j;hteniii^  extr.iets  fiom  letters  of  the 
time  eoncerning  the  liuildin;j,  and  furnisliini;  of 
Blenheim  wh.ieh  took  ])laee  under  the  redoulitahle 
Sarah  from  1705,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
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it   the  lH'i:j,lil   of  liis  ^lory  aiul  ]>()i)ulaiity. 
It  was  not  Iniislu'fl  till  .  /-'o.  wlicu  that  popularity 
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I  do  not  apologize  for  quoting  Mr.  Maexiuoid's 
book  so  often,  because  I  feel  sure  that  these  items 
from  it.  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  unable  to  study  the  book  itself.  Mr.  :\Iac- 
qu()i<l  has  been  tireless  in  hunting  up  old  records, 
letters  and  journals  that  throw  light  on  domestic 
Ui.itters  of  all  ])e'iods.  At  jiage  2,^4,  he  gives 
us  a  sliort  letter  from  Lad\'  Weutworth  to  her 
soldier  son  aljroad,  that  at  once  gives  us  a  kind 
of  rough  idea  of  the  opulence  of  Bleuheim. 
"  Mv  De.vrest  .iND  Best  of  Children. 

"  I  am  much  i.^joysed  at  your  fyne 
"  present,  I  wish  you  may  often  have  such 
"  and  better,  till  you  are  as  ritch  as  the  Duke  of 
"  Moiberrv,  whot  is  biilding  the  f> nest  hous  at 
"  Woodstock  that  ever  was  seen,  thear  is  three 
"  score  rooms  of  a  flower,  noe  stairs,  only  a  little 
"  pair  that  goes  to  the  uper  roomes  which  are 
"  only  for  sarvents,  and  s^aitly  wood,  which  he 
"cuts  out  .valks  in,  and  line  gardens  that  are 
"  tower  mylis  about.  It  is  beleeved  furneture 
"  and  al  cannot  cost  les  than  three  luuidrcd  thou- 
"  sand  ])■'  why  should  >ou  not  be  so  fortunate 
"  as  he  :^  " 

The  punctuation  being  such  as  it  is,  at  first  I 
thouglit,  the  '  staitly  wood"  referred  to  the 
"  little  pair  "  oi  !-:tairs,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
the  grand  [)ark  suiTounding  Blenheim, 
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V.wry  one  knows  vSarah  «»f  Maill)oion-h  was  a 
>lirew,  and  niosl  decidedly  she  knew  how  to  s^et 
the  ntniost  value  out  of  everythin;^  and  everybody 
—  with  great  skdl  and  astuteness,  she  makes  all 
turn  to  her  advantage,  witness  the  following  : 
"  Dkar  Mrs.   Jennens, 

"I   have  looked   upon   this  damask    l)y   day 
"  light,    the     pattern    is    not     ^o    large    as     he 
"  st"ated  ;  but  he  has  kept  it  so  ill  that  it  looks 
"  full  as  old  as  what  I  ha\e,  which  is  better  than 
"  if  it   were  a  line  fresh  Damask.      F.ut  I  think 
"it  is  a  good  argument  to  him  to  sell  it  cheaj) 
"  f(jr   th(/    I   like   it   ^•ery   much   for   this   use.   I 
"would  not   buy  it  for  any  of  her.     But  don't 
"  part  with  it,  for  I  would  have  the  whole  piece 
"  on   any   terms   that    you   can  get   it.     I   shall 
"  vvant  a  vast  number  of  feather  beds  and  quilts. 
"  I  wish  you  would  take  this  opertunity  to  know 
"  the  prices  of  all  such  things  as  will  be  wanted 
"  in  that  wild  unmerciful  hous,  for  the  man  you 
"  mj  to  is  famous  for  low   pricc^s.     I  would  have 
"  some  of  the  feather  beds  vSwandown,  all  good 
"  an<l  sweet  feathers,  even  for  the  servants.     I 
"  am  not  in  Hast  for  anything  you  are  so  good 
"  as  to  do  for  me." 

The  redcmbtable  Duchess  evidently  spared  no 
pains  in  her  furnishing,  nor  did  she  spare  her 
friends.  Here  is  another  letter  to  the  same  lady 
full  of  demands  and  instructions,  and  showing 
the  parsiuKMiious  spirit  wliich  never  left  either  oi 
the  ducal  pair  ! 
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"  This   narrow    iMiii-j,    "s  ciiou.uh   to   put    upon 
"  I'lr  Icrt   I'.asc'  of  tlir  ]W'\,  and  if  the  l)roa(I  can 
"  l)cc  ma'lr  to  do  tlif  two  si'k'  Bases,  thev  are  not 
•'  seen  at  ihe  same  time  tliat  the  Feet  is  seen,  and 
"  if  il    is   a  little   narrower,   I   think   it   no  i^^reat 
"  matter.     I  say  that  because  I  fancy  tliev  niay 
"  make  it  u])  of  near  !i;.'f  the  l)readth  it  is  now. 
'I  Six  feet  is  uante.l  for  the  side  Bases,  and  as 
''much  more  as  it  will  take  up  in  ])uttinK  on. 
''  It  is  to  lye  upon  the   Damask  which  require 
'I  the  less   thicknesse.     I   shall   want   t^Mlloon   of 
I' these  sorts  to  lace  the  curtains,   and  to  turn 
II  the  chairs  and   window  curtains.     .May  I   ask 
"  what  they  will  do  it  for  an  ounce.     You  will 
II  observe  the  line  coloTir  of  the  .<;old  ;  tis  bein- 
I'  the    best    duble    (luilt    which    makes    it    last 
II  so   lon,u^    and   look   su    well   for   this   has   I)een 
"  m;i<]e  this  ei-jit  years  at  least      ....     This 
II  is   the   collour  of  the   Damask,   of   which   this 
II  bed    is    made,    which    I    must    match    exactly. 
"  because  it  will  be  so  hue  Kouruiture 
II  I  shall  want  of  it  two  window  curtains,  twelve 
"  '-hairs,  and  lour  curtains  for  the  bed." 

-Air.  Macquoid  gives  an  illustration  of  a  bed. 
which  he  says  is  the  only  one  left  of  the  early 
lurnishin-  and  iie  thinks  it  must  le  the  one  con"- 
OM-iiin.;  whicli  there  are  these  minute  orders. 
To  couiinue  fashions  mo\ed  slowly  and  the  nev:t 
d^ecided  jKMiod  in  the  history  of  beds,  is  that  of 
Chippendale. 

Of  the  actual  bed.s  of  that  period  nut  many 
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remain,  the  few  that  still  exist  of  so-called  Chip- 
pendale  time   arc  those  belongint^  to  the  later 
years  of  that  time  and  are  (as  a  rule)  only  found 
in  ancient  mansions  and  in  a  few  of  our  first-class 
antifiuc  dealers.     vSuch  a  one  is  illustrated  l)y  the 
eourtesy  of  Messrs.  Oill  and  Reit^ate  in  Fie;.  2.     It 
is  very  ornate  and  ^rand,  and  you  are  most  un- 
likely to  see  such  an  example,  hut  I  show  it  to 
you  that  vou  may   accustom   your  eyes  to  the 
styles  of  the  different  dates.     It  has  hanc;incjs  of 
printed   linen,   which  in  the  earlv   iSlh  century 
bet^an  to  be  held  in  c;rcat  esteem.     The  date  of 
thi's  bed  I  should  think  wouM  be  about  1755  to 
T765.     :\[ahosany  was  then  in  constant  use,  and 
lent  itself  to  the  delicate  lattice  work  on  the  posts. 
a<  well  as  to  the  more  rococo  work  of  the  cornice. 
I  have  onlv  met  with  one  bed  of  this  pcrioil  in 
"  ju-ivate  life."     It  was  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  the 
lUT.pertv  of  a  maiden  ladv  of  small  means.     5^1ie 
b  lon'j>d  to  an  f)ld  yeoman  family,  and  though 
her  means  were  very  straitened,  he  would,  indeed, 
liuve  been  a  very  bold  man  who  had--howcver 
tcMitnlively— sui^^ested    selliuc;    that    old    family 

treasure. 

These  pieces  of  furniture  were  unavoidably 
expensive,  and  they  were  not  made  in  vast  num- 
bers like  chairs.  People  who  could  not  afTord 
four  i^osters,  contented  themselves  with  a  struc- 
ture equally  comfortable,  but  less  decorative, 
bcini:  a  stout  rectan-^Hilar  framework  with  a  head- 
board.    We  had  such  a  one  once,  it  was  very 
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ugly,  hut  vast  and  ronif„rta],K.,  the  framework 
stanie.l  and  pretending  to  he  niaho-^^anv  It  was 
m  other  davs  ],rohahlv  ,,  servant's  hedstead  F.V 
3  represents  another  hedstead  of  the  ChippendaTe 
ora.  not  so  ornate  as  Fie,.  2,  and  more  h'kelv  to  he 
oreasK.nallv   met   with.      It   is   prohahlv   a   ^ood 

'U'allnter  ,n  date  than  the  last,  as  shown  hv  the 

""><-h   simpler  t.ster,   this  also  has  draperies  of 

)amask  m  ,,,ood  ].rcs.rvation,     Wrv  often  in  old 

fonr  posters  yon  llnd  the  cornices  more  or  less  un- 
nvonahlv  repaired,  the  taking  down  and  pnttin^ 
T  -.1  vaances,  so.mtimes  not  verv  can-fnllv 
■'.ne  tc.,,,,,t  ,„i„t,K.wood^^^^^^ 
I  Hies  of  na.l  holes,  and  so  hy  slow  degrees  the 
fahric  weakened  and  had  to  he  renewed 

In  the  early  Chippendale  heds  the  curtains  were 
usuallv  place.l  only  at  the  head  of  the  bed   leav 
-ng  the  beautifully  carved  foot  posls  to  be  .s'een  in 
1    1he,r,lorv.     This  was  a  natural  change  from 
-  earher  beds,  bke  the  Hampton  Court  ones 
Lore  the  framework  .seemed  to  be  nothin,^    and 
•-overu.,  and  hangings  everything.      I?.,„,,,„ 
1'>.   Ivvo  sivles  there  were  .as  is  usuallv  the  case 
pme  variations,  such  as  retaining  the   funereal 
-nng.ngs,  but  allowing  to  be  seen  covlv  peepin<! 
'•<nn  them,  beautifully  carved  ball  and  claw  feet"^ 
I  cannot  nnpress  upon  you  too  much,  that  in 
<'u  studN  of  furniture  yon  must  never  expe<>t  to 
'""'/^'"»Pl'-<^'    chanses   of   stvle    that    von    can 

-m.ortablv  and  without  hesitation  ir  to   a 
certam  hxed  date.     This  is  reallv  never  the  case- 
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Iv  at  the  head,  and  reciprocally— if  cur- 
hv  should   the  headposts  be 


tains  hide  them,   w...  „     ,  ,„ 

rarved  so  as  a  rule  the  workmanship  is  all  at  the 
U.,x  Vcrv  much  later,  about  iSio  to  1820  there 
,,,,,,  in  the  arrangement  of  all  four  posts  bein<; 
(-aiAvd  verv  frequentlv  a  han<lsome  headl..)ard 
,„,1  n  rich  valance  from  the  cornice  and  drapery 
l,,.Uind  the  headboard,  but  no  curtains,  Ihis 
,vas  an  u-lv  and  sensrless  fashion,  the  be-.nn.n- 
of  thr  rei-n  of  the  u-lv  l<»th  century  furniture. 

It  has'alwavs  been  sai.l  bv  experts  tliat  there 
i-.   far  more  furniture   that   owned   its  origin   to 
Heppclwhite  and  his  innneiice,  than  to  any  other 
maker  of  the  iSlh  century.     George  Pleppelwhite 
died  in  1786.  but  we  have  no  information  as  to 
when  he  began  to  work.     He  was  an  ohhsh  man 
when  he  .lied,  an<l  it  is  known  that  he  worked 
manv  vears.     After  his  death  the  business  was 
carried'  on  bv  h.is  wi.low,  Alice,  and  later  on  tm- 
dcr  the  title  of  A,   IbM^pel white  and  Co.      Thus 
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a  lar^f  (itiaiility  of  furnilurc  was  made  not  only 
immediately  under  the  innueiiee  of  Oeor^'e 
Ileiipihvhite  liimself,  hut  also  in  accordance  with 
his  desi'^ns  which  were  published  after  his  death 
as  "  The  cabinet  maker  and  U])holsterer's  ^uide." 
The  only  fault  lliat  has  been  ever  brought 
a-^ainst  his  desi«4ns  is  a  certain  lack  of  jiroportion, 
and  this  applies  to  his  chairs  and  does  not  touch 
I'is  -raceful  bedsteads,  which  we  are  now  about 
to  consider. 

It  is  towards  the  bods  of  the  middle  of  the  iSth 
C(Mitury  that  we  ir.ay  look  as  heinc;  possible— but 
alas  !  I  fear,  far  from  probable,  to  be  transferred 
to  our  own  houses. 

In  our  home  we  had  the  relics  of  two.  one  of 
the  Hep])clwhite  time  and  another  not  so  old, 
l)robably  about  t8oo.  They  fell  into  crumblin.ci 
ruins  as  far  as  the  framework  was  concerned,  and 
only  tlu'  beautiful  foot  posts  survived,  thes(^  I 
found  in  the  luml)er  mom  and  have  had  them 
made  as  supports  to  china  shelves,  and  very  hand- 
some and  apjiropriate  they  look,  but  it  was  a  sad 
pity  not  to  have  had  them  mended  in  time.  My 
grandmother  was  an  enlio;htened  woman,  loved 
old  things,  and  abhorred  the  furniture  of  1830, 
but  I  daresay  in  smaller  London  rooms  she  found 
the  four  posters  rather  overpowerint,'.  In  Fu^.  4 
you  see  a  very  good  example  of  HeppelwhiU-'s 
stvle  ;  it  is,  you  see,  plain  and  .graceful,  and  shows 
well  the  slender  jjosts  tapering  to  the  top  which 
became  a  great  feature  of  the  furniture  of  that 
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at  U-ast  li'ti  vi-ars,  ^o  a^aiii  \\i-  have  tlic  ('\tr(Miif 
(litVicully  of  ilaliiii;  (.'oircrth-  niiuli  <>f  oiii  tiiiiii- 
luri'. 

For  tlioso  who,  in  furnishing,  would  like  to  have 
a  four  ])oster,  my  advice  wovild  be  to  seek  in 
])rovineial  towns,  and  it  will  he  necessarv  to 
make  your  wants  known  to  all,  dcaliTs  as  wrll 
as  others  This  publicity  will  naturally  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  price  ^o  up,  but  that  is  I 
think,  unavoidable  in  this  case.  It  is  onl}'  in 
this  way  that  you  will  hear  of  specimens  for  sale 
— generally  the  owners  will  never  have  thought 
of  a  sale,  until  they  hear  of  your  need,  and  then 
•i.i  agreeable  idea  will  present  itself  to  them,  of 
getting  rid  of  what  they  consider  an  ungainly 
and  awkwardly  big  piece  of  furniture,  and  not 
unnaturally  they  think  a  few  ])onnds  of  hard 
cash  would  be  far  ])referable,  especially  as  then 
tlu'y  could  pur'-"  ase  a  :  plendid  brass  bed,  with  a 

chain  spring  mattress  such  as  Mrs.  A or  Mrs. 

B possesses,   and   whicli  had  always  been  a 

cause  of  envy,  malice  and  all  uncharitableness 
to  her  neighbours. 

I  have  explained  to  you  what  a  real  Chippen- 
dale, or  Heppelwhite  bedstead  should  look  like, 
but  there  is  very  little  hope  of  your  ac(|uiring 
one,  on  at  all  reasonable  terms,  or,  indeed,  one  of 
any  kind  of  an  earlier  date  than  1800.  »Sheraton 
made  but  few,  and  they  now  sell  for  fabulous 
sums.  He  was  not  ver}-  successful  in  tiiis  line, 
and  if  vve  may  judge  from  his  designs  they  were 
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toil  t'aiuiful  tf)  ho  accept ;il>li'  to  the  conservative 
Ihitoii. 

I  tin  iKil  think  hi-  had  much  snii'i'>s  with  his 
"  I'.Uiptic  IJeil  fur  a  sin^;K'  ladv  ;  "  he  exi)lains 
U)  liis  ri'adin.:;  ])nl)hc  that  "  as  fancifnhiess  seems 
Miost  ]ifiaihar  to  tlie  taste  of  fi-inaU-s  I  have, 
1  luret"iire,  assigned  lliis  hed  tor  a  sint^U'  hidv, 
tlidU'^h  it  will  r(iually  acconnnodati-  a  sini^le 
i^iiuleinan." 

When  you  hiok  at  his  design  for  the  quaint  hed, 
it  /s  \rry  "  fanciful  "  and  (jueer,  and  seenis  only 
to  take  up  room  at  the  side  to  no  puri)ose. 

I'lom  one  cause  or  another,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  very  ditricult  to  buy  a  genuine  .  ait 
l)()>ter  of  an  earlier  date  than  1800  ;  hut  of  that 
date  and  uj)  to  1H15  several  still  are  to  he  found. 

Tliere  is  one  rather  simple  and  (in  those  (*ays) 
ini\pensi\e  style  of  four  ])oster,  that  is  still  to  he 
found  in  country  districts  and  not  being  usually 
of  such  majestic  ])roportions,  is  better  siuli'd  to 
Hats  and  other  cramped  residences. 

They  were  called  "  Field  "  beds,  because  I 
suppnse  it  was  ])»)ssible,  to  undo  them  and  pack 
for  ser\ice  at  war  time.  It  seems  ratlier  quaint 
to  us  to  imagine  Lord  Ro])erts,  or  the  late  Lord 
W'olsiUy,  canqiaigning  with  such  impedimenta. 

The  lop  is  domed  and  formed  only  of  thin 
narrow  latli-like  supports,  which  'at  on  to  the 
four  sU'iuKr  ]»osts,  and  are  screwi-d  down  firmly, 
b\-  means  of  the  f(.ur  finials,  which  are  usuallv 


in  thr   form  of  jiine  apples,  or  little  lUiu 
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posts  themselves  arc  much  more  slender  than 
those  heloiiginp;  to  the  more  ponderous  beds,  and 
the  hanginj^s  less  ornate  and  fairly  easy  to 
slip  on  and  off. 

These  hangings  were  generally  made  of  some 
kind  of  dimity,  piinted  linen,  or  calico,  and 
usually  had  "  knotted  "  fringe,  which  slighth 
resembled  its  degenerate  descendant,  the  "  ball  " 
fringe  which  we  now  buy  at  three  half-pence  a 
yard,  and  whicli  falls  to  pieces  in  the  first  wash, 
unlike  its  resi)ectal)le  ancestor  which  lasted 
several  generations.  Mrs.  Delaney,  that  tireless 
worker  of  the  i8th  century,  was  always 
"  knotting  "  and  making  whole  sets  of  bed  furni- 
ture for  herself  and  friends,  and  was  evidently 
considered  a  great  authority  on  the  subject. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century  she  writes  to  lier 
sister,  "  I  am  verry  sorry  I  have  no  knotting 
of  the  sort  you  want  ( A)ne.  I  cannot  promise 
too  much  for  you  till  I  have  fuiished  a  plain 
fringe  I  am  knotting  to  trim  a  new  l)lue  and 
white  linen  bed,  I  have  just  i)ut  up  ;  as  soon  as 
that  is  done  I  will  do  some  sugar  plum  for  you." 

What  can  "  sugar  [)lum  "  knottnig  be  ?  How 
much  we  should  like  to  hrve  an  explanation  of 
these   old    world    terms  ' 

Atiother  entry  is  equally  mysterious.  "  The 
double  knotting  I  have  sent  will  be  too  uuc  for 
\-on  I  frar.  .\ie  the  curtains  done  in  the  mo-,riir 
l)atlein  willi  tlie  cloth  l)order  ^ 

In    1752,    Mrs.     Delaney    writes    "just     lure, 
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I'.usl.e-  HKuk'  iiK-  K<>  with  her  to  Drumeondra, 
hall  a  mile  off,  to  see  a  new  uiauulactory  tl»^t 
,.  ^c■l  up  there  of  printed  linens  done  by  '  copper 
pkihs.'"  This  is  interesting  as  showing  that 
dii-  industry  was  in  progress  as  early  as  1752. 

To  return  to  the  camp  bed,  there  are  still  a 
L-i-e  numl)cr  of  these  "Fiehl"  beds  in  America, 
and  tlie  one  once  honoured  by  the  slumbers  of 
L.iLiyette  is  to  l>e  seen  in  the  Stark  mansion  in 
New'  Hampshire.  I  remember  sleeping  often 
in  one  of  these  beds  in  a  charming  old  house  in 
Dorsetshire,  a  typical  house  of  the  kind  one 
ulleu  meets  in  no\els,  but  seldom  in  real  hfe— 
il.  date  ab.nit  1 700  ;  its  roof  thatched,  and 
latticed  windows  looking  out  with  friendly  eyes 
liom  under  tlie  deep  projecting  eaves.  It  had 
„nee'  been  a  farmhouse,  and  my  friends  had  added 
(but  in  no  way  spoilt  its  o'  '  world  character)  a 
verandah  round  two  sides,  \vnich  was  completely 
co\ered  with  roses,  jasmine,  honeysuckle  and 
el.  .uatis,  according  1.0  the  season. 

Mv  room,  in  which  was  the  "  Field  "  bed,  was 
reniarkaljly  low,  only  just  admitting  the  soaring 
dome,  a  raftered  ceiling  and  a  delightful  latticed 
window  with  a  little  pleated  valance  above  shcnt 
dimity  curtains,  and  a  seat  below.  The  white 
dimity  liangings  with  the  "  knotted  "  fringe 
uere  further  adorned  with  a  band  of  some  pink 
material,  and  the  effect  was  very  old  world  and 
pretty. 
That  house  and  room  always  seemed  to  me 
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ill  the  past,  ami  still  docs  so,  cvt-ii  ikjnv,  to  be  as 
near  perfection  as  possible.  Alas  !  the  inhabi- 
tants are  almost  all  i;one  to  a  longer  home,  the 
"  Field  "  l)ed  loiiij;  since  sold  or  j^oiie  on  tlie 
sera])  heap,  and  even  the  house  itself,  though  its 
walls  remain,  so  "  improved  "  and  seuerally 
transmoi^'rified  that  when  I  passed  it  a  few  years 
since,  I  tried  not  to  see  thehcartbreakingspeetaelc. 

Of  all  four  posters,  I  think  this  is  the  pattern 
you  are  most  likely  to  meet  with,  and  very  charm- 
int;  it  would  look  wii.ii  i)lain  white  lian;j;iii;4s,  but 
I  fear  you  would  ha\e  to  be  content  with  a 
modern  ball  friii'^e  instcail  of  Mrs.  l)elaneys 
"  knotted  "  or  "  sugar  ])lum  "  varieties. 

Before  leavir.s^  entirely  the  sul)jeet  of  l)eds,  we 
must  glance  at  Day  buds,  which  were  in  fact 
sofas.  As  you  will  see  in  Fig.  5  it  was  not  a  verj'^ 
luxurious  ]Mece  of  furniture,  but  was  still  a  great 
im])rovemciit  upon  the  uncompromising  settle  of 
earlier  times. 

The  original  form  of  the  Jacobean  Day  Ijed 
continued  to  exist  into  (Georgian  times,  but  by 
degrees  it  assumed  a  more  and  more  upholstered 
form. 

It  was  not  however  till  very  much  later  that 
the  sofa  as  we  understand  the  term  came  into 
being.  Chip])eiidale  made  some — not  very 
comfortable,  and  the  middle  class  sofa  of  I7<j0 
to  1815  was  often  an  atrocious  thing.  The 
graceful  Day  bed  had  given  way  to  many  forms 
of  ugliness.     Fig.  5  is,  I  should  say,  a  late  Charles 
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II.  example;  it  does  not  let  up  and  down  at  the 
iR.a.l  as  nianv  of  them  do.  There  are  several 
rxamples  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
all  on  the  same  lines,  but  becoming  more  luxurious 
as  vi'ars  passed. 

It  was  Heppelwhite  who  rather  unkindly 
su'4u^'sted  liorse  han  as  a  suitable  covering  for 
sofas  and  settees,  ;uid  it  is  to  his  inspiration  that 
ui'  owe  those  successors  of  tlie  Day  bed  covered 
i-.i  that  treacherous  niateiial,  olT  wliich  one  per- 

jietually  slides. 

I  daresay  many  of  you  know  these  uncomfort- 
able pieces  of  furniture,  generally  to  l)e  found  in 
CMUutrv  iiuis,  with  a  fat,  har(k  uneonii)romising 
bnMer  at  each  end,  as  unyielding  as  a  drain  i)ipe. 
Sonutimes  the  ends  turn  down,  the  back  lifts  out, 
and  behold  we  have  a  fairly  comfortable  expand- 
iim  l>''d.  I  met  with  such  an  one  in  a  little  tea 
sho]!  in  Chichester  last  year,  and  I  should  say  its 
date  was  about  1805. 

In  these  superior  days  does  anyone  read  C<-w- 
]>rr     he  was  born  in  \J^l  and  (bed  in  1800,  an<l  he 
therefore  saw  many  evolutions  in  furniture.      His 
description  of  the  sofa  is  worth  reading  : 
"  Tliose  barbarous  ages  i)ast,  succeeded  next 
"  The  birthday  of  invention,  weak  at  lust. 
"  Dull  in  design  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
"  Joint  stools  were  then  created  :    on  three  legs 
"  Upborne    they    stood  :-~-thrce    legs    upholding 

firm 
"  A  massv  slal),  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
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( )ti  '.in.-li  a  ^toul  iiiiniMi  lal 


All 


red  sat. 


. Villi  >\\a\r(l  iIk    ,i.\|)ltr  of  his  infant  iralins  ; 

At   knutli,  a  LUiKTatiou   iiioic  reluicd. 
Iiiipri>\  I'll    tlK-   simple   plan  :     iiuuk'    tlircu   1l-l;s 

four, 
('.aw  tlu-m  a  twisted  form  vcrmirular, 
And    o  rr    tlu 


.tiifffi 


s^^   \«tli    plenteous    waddiiii. 


Iiidueed  a  splendid  eoxxT,  ^reeii  and  blue, 
Vellou  and  red,  of  tapestry  richly  wrultj^lit 
And  \\o\eii  elose,  or  needlework  sublime. 
There  mi;>;ht  >e  see  the  ])eoiiey  spread  wide 
The  full  hhnvii  rose,  the  shephertl  and  his  las.-., 
I,a|>  do;-;  and  lambkin,  with  blaek  stariiiL;  eyes, 
And  parrots  witli  twin  eherries  in  their  beak. 
Now  eime  the  eane  from   India,   smooth  and 

bri-ht 
Willi  nature's  \ariiisli,  .severed  into  strii)s, 
That  interlaced  each  other,  these  supplied 
(  li  te.xture  linn  a  lattice  work,  that  braced 
The  new  machine  and  it  becaue  a  chair. 
15nt  restless  was  the  c  iuiir  ;    the  back    erect 
nistre^.sed  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease  ; 
The  slii)pei\-  .sc-at   betrayed  the  slidiii;^  part 
Tli.it   pressed    il,    and    the   feet   Imnv;   dani;liug 
dow  n. 
"  Anxious  in  vain  to  lind  the  di.^tant  lloor. 

the  lumber  stood 

"  Ponderous  and  fixed  by  its  own  massy  weight, 
"  Hut  elbows  still  \ver«-  Wanting  ;    then 

some  say, 
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"  An  aMtTiium  <>f  Crippk'KatL'  contrived, 

"  Aii'l  sonu'  ascribe  the  invention  to  a  priest 

"  Burly  and  \ny  and  studious  of  his  case, 

"  liut  rude  at  first  and  nut  witli  easy  slope, 

"  Rcccdin:-;  \     'e,  they  pressed  against  the  ribs 

"  And  1>iuise(.  the  side,  and  elevated  hii;;h, 

"  Taui^ht  the  raised  slioulders  to  invade  the  ears. 

"  Long  time  elapsed,  or  e'er  our  rugged  sires 

"  Complained,  though  incommodiously  pent  in 

"  And  ill  at  ease  behind.     The  ladies  hrst 

"  Ciave  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex. 

"  Ingenious  fancy,  never  ijctter  pleased 

"  Than  when  employed  to  accommodate  the  fair, 

"  lleanl  the  sweet  moan  with  pity  and  devised 

"  The  soft  SETTlUv  ;   one  elbow  at  each  end 

"  And  in  the  midst  an  elbow,  it  received, 

"  United,  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 

"  So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne  ; 

"  And  so  two  citizens  who  take  the  air 

"  Close  packed  and  smiling  in  a  chaise  and  one. 

"  But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame, 

"  By  soft  recumliency  of  outstretchetl  limbs, 

"  Was  ))liss  reserved  for  happier  days  ;    so  slow 

"  The  growth  of  what  is  excellent,  so  hard 

"  To  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 

"  Thus,  hrst  necessity  invented  stools. 

"  Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs, 

"  And  luxury  the  accomplished  SOl'A  last. 
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CHAPTER    II 


CHAIUS    OF    THE    I JTH    AND    iSTH    CENTTTRIES 

Chairs,  tliouj^li  small  objects  and  convenient  for 
the  collector  whose  lloor  space  is  small,  are  not 
easy  to  tinil,  because  the  self-same  reasons  that 
make  them  desirable  to  us  have  also  made  them 
coveted  b\-  others,  and  collectors  of  nrany  kinds 
with  i)urses  (»f  all  capacities  have  been  before 
us  anil  swept  all  likely  haunts  bare  and  clean  of 
the  wished-for  treasures,  v^till,  perseverance  will 
be  rewarded,  though  much  time  may  have  to  be 
expended,  and  the  specimens  acc[uircd  will  some- 
times be  in  a  very  bad  state. 

In  "  Antiques  and  Curios  "  I  dwelt  much  upon 
Jacobean  chairs,  and  those  made  up  to  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  rei^n,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  look 
up  that  information,  as  I  have  not  space  here  to 
repeat  it,  and  can  only  glance  cursorily  at  the 
tlifferent  types  until  we  come  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Chippendale  influence. 

Chairs  made  prior  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  are 
non-existent,  except  in  public  collections,  in 
some  tine  old  mansions,  and  here  and  there  in 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 

To  begin  with,  in  those  days  chairs  were  few 
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in<l  far  hctuvcn.  Only  the  mast  it  and  mistress 
)t'  tlie  house  i!i«lul^e<l  in  sueh  luxuries,  the  rest  of 
tlie  familv  eouteutiui;   themselves  with  benches 


aiiM 


Then,  as 


ne( 


stooli 


luxury  advanced,  they  became  a  little 
coinnioner,  but  even  then  were  scarce  and  i)re- 
heiiee  the  oriiiin  of  the  expression,  "  cliair- 


llOUS 

man  "  and  "  taking  the  chair  "  :  it  came  into  use 
v^Tv  naturally,  as  the  j;uest  of  greatest  honoi-r 
woiild  evidently  be  pressed  into  the  seat  con- 
ferrniu,  distinction,  and  be  asked  "  t"  take  the 
chair." 

So  vou  see,  witli  this  sparse  provision  origin- 
,illv  made  some  three  hundred  and  odd  years  ago, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Init  few  remain  to  us,  and 
that  hardly  any  made  before  James  I.  time  still 
i\ist.  In  early  specimens  of  Jacobean  times 
the  stretcher  was  quite  low  down,  the  reason  for 
this  being  that  as  lloors  were  often  damp  and 
draughty  these  stretchers  were  necessary  to  keep 
the  sitter's  feet  from  being  chilled.  In  earlier 
times  the  floors  were  covered  with  rushes,  which 
no  doul)t  often  became  damp,  dirty  and  sodden, 
and  the  few  Tudor  chairs  that  survive,  if  they 
have  a  stretcher  at  all,  have  it  quite  low  -down, 
and  one  sees  distinctly  the  worn  marks  that  the 
rul)bing  of  generations  of  feet  have  caused,  as 
tlie\-  thankfully  sought  the  comparative  comfort 
of  the  friendly  ba^r. 

The  habit  of  having  floors  covered  with  rushes 
had   long  gone   out   in  the  upper  classes   when 
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lir  UiKiiK-,  bill  as  I  am  ahvav: 


i.)U;j,li  sIuuIkts  wltl-  uu  loiiL;L'r 
raise    tlic    feel    I'loiii 


t  r\  III'.;  to  iiM|iu-s  upiiii  \nii,  lasUiDiis  aiul  custoius 
tlinl  liai'l,  am 
iminTal  i\  >-•!>  iui.TS'-ar\'  !<• 
ilaiiil)  aii'l  <lirl,  Uk'K'  were  still  imkiiul  <haui;iits 
aloim  tiu'  ll'Mii,  ami  slii\xiiii:-;  humauily  was  well 
pK'asi'l  to  lil'L  its  cliillilaiiK'il  l\cl  on  to  the  coii- 
wiiiriit  slrclclnr.  As  years  -o  on,  and  I'asliioii 
slnwlv  eliaii;^r,  \()U  will  see  it  gradually  alters  it-, 
position  and  shape,  tnil  in  coiisetiuenee  of  national 
eonsenati^iu  still  lin'j,ers.  though  much  higher  up 
itu  the  chair,  where,  no  longer  needed,  it  exists 
unl\'  as  an  oruaiuenl,  and  instead  ul  luuing  a 
convenient  straight  toi'  lor  ihe  I'eet,  it  become, 
rich  with  ornaments,  crowns,  scrolls  and  cherubs. 
Invented  much  earlier,  but  continuing  (in  a 
languid  way)  late  into  the  17th  century,  we  lia\e 
a  special  kind  of  chair  with  solid  oak  seat,  and  a 
back  which,  breaking  away  from  former  tradi- 
tions, began  tentatively  to  experiment  with  bars, 
ui)right  and  across,  these  chairs  are  now  called 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  chairs.  vSome  experts 
profess  to  i)e  able  to  tell  from  which  locality  each 
variety  hails,  personally  I  am  a  little  doubtful 
about  that;  i)atterns  were  discussed,  lent  and 
co])ied  by  the  old  craftsmen,  and  so  became  iiiex- 
tricabl)-  mixed.  The  Yorkshire  type  is  usually 
sujiposed  to  be  that  where  two  or  sometimes 
three  ornamental  horizontal  bars  have  in  the 
centre  r  kind  of  horseshoe.  In  both  types 
a  verv   marked    feature   is   the   down   dropping 
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.icoiiis     or     otluT     simll     pcii'latit      nriiai'   Mits, 


two     o 

1, 


r    tiircc' 


iKiiiL'inu    I'idin     rach     lioii/.oiital 


ir 


lU'    S(i 


alU 


1  )rj'  \'->liir<-  \  arirt\'  i--  a 


litth 


Kss  oriiati' 


I 


saw  oiK'  I 


the 


hairs  witli  thf 


Vnrk>liirc  liorsi>sh(»e  in  ;ui  old  huh-'s  cottn:j;c  in 
IV  iliysliiii',  uul  boraus(  I  alir'red  it  she  said  she 
would  leave  it  to  nic,  ^iit  I  wa-  fnr  awav  nt  lit-r 
donlli  ail''  ni  /cr  i-amc  mtf)  ni>  k'u;acy  I 

Now  w  omo  to  a  '.iud  ofc'iaii  of  which  iinny 
<lill  exist  and  are  to  Ik  found  ocea--ioiially  in 
rro\-incial  dealers,  slioiis,  i>ut  \ou  must  be  careful, 


the    sp( 


Cli 


is    often    imitated  I     Naturally 


'lif^sc  chairs,  and  inde 


Imost   (verv  sort   and 


kind    of    furniture,    s]ieakin^    broadly,    is    to 


th 


)f  in-4-class  dealers       I 


lossessic 
nu-an  they  are  to  be  found  with  such  firms  as 
Messrs.  Gill  and  Reip;ate,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Ilitchen, 
and  many  others,  but  I  am  now  tryiii;j;  to  help 
Ihf'Si,-  whose  modest  purses  preclude  thi-in  from 
dealing  with  such  houses  as  the  abo .  e.  Look 
closely  at  the  three  fine  specimens  in  Fi^-  6.  Un- 
like the  other  chairs  I  have  mentioned,  which 
were  all  of  oak,  these  are  of  walnut,  vlii  h  bet^an 
to  be  greatly  used  in  l'*nc;land  for  furii  are  after 
ir)5o. 

The  chairs  in  Fii;.  f>  would  ]>robably  be  made 
al)out  1670  to  1685;  the  sjiecial  turnin.L;  helps  to 
\]\  tlie  date  apiiroximately.  Tliey  are  very  pic- 
Inrcsque  and  cliarmi'ie  chair--,  always  ik'corati\e 
and  rcallv  (for  chairs  of  that  jieriod)  not  too  un- 
conifortabh   '      I   hn\e   friends   who   'losxss   four 
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of  the  kind  hut  without  arms,  and  oiu-  ot'  'th 

anus.  \crv  iiiin  h  laiL^n  .iml  liii;licr,    Wr  ad 

a  moii^tci   .mil  cli.iir  <>i  tl'is  tsjx',  uitli  iil)lr 

raiifd  .sjilat,  like  iupmIxt  ■ur'  in  Iml;.  (),  -.iiu  the 
hark  was  acaily,  if  iiut  (|iiite,  douhU-  [hv  lua^ht 
of  tliis  ..lie  ;  alas  '  it  had  to  hi'  ^m\-(.-ii  a\va\-  when 
\\i'  '-;a\H'  ii])  our  country  liousc,  and  witi-  i-oni- 
jullrd  to  s(|uiiv,c'  into  a  '\-oininodious  nsidmtial 
Hat  witli  I'wry  coin-iaiiciUH-  "  !  The  coiivenii'iuH' 
not  I'xliiidiiin;  to  sulhcicnl  lloor  spncf  for  this 
monstrous  chair.  It  was  frai^ilo,  too,  suffering 
much  from  uooil  worms,  liki'  inanv  of  .ur  other 
ancient  friends,  and  was  not  s.ife  for  heavv  ])e()i)lc 
to  sit  in,  so  that  my  father  sarcastically  suggested 
that  a  rope  should  surround  it  and  other  Jacohean 
tri'asures,  alter  the  fashion  of  our  ])uhlic  museums, 
and  that  a  i)rinted  le.^end.  "  Please  not  to  toucli 
the  ohjccts  on  the  walls,  or  sit  in  the  cxhihits," 
sliould  he  ))lace(l  in  conspicuous  ])laces  ! 

By  judicious  arrani^ement  and  skilful  pilot i.:-; 
of  stout  and  heavy  friends  to  a  few  sturdy  Dutcli 
chairs,  and  one  or  too  healthy  hut  homely  Heppel- 
white's,  we  have  avoided  all  catastrophies. 

These  chairs  with  the  special  legs  are,  as  yon 
see,  somewhat  ornate,  esjK-cially  the  one  with  the 
douhle  caned  splat.  The  Tudor  Rose  is  very 
much  in  evidence,  so  is  the  Carolean  scroll  and  the 
crown,  which  is  the  distinguisliiiig  characteristic 
ol  the  Restoration  chair.  la  this  example  the 
crown  is  supported  hv  small  naked  li'j;ures,  hut 
evactlv  what    tliev  are  intended  to  svmho'i/.e  is 
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.litVu  lilt  lo  sny.  Tlu-y  an-  like  cherub';  somewhat 
as  to  their  hodies,  hut  if  v)U  look  closely  Ihront^h 
a  m.i^iiifyi:»K  j;i'i«s  you  will  see  t'lat  these  pluinp 
little  an^;els  hav  idult  faces. 

I  said  a  i^reai  deal  about  Uc-^tofatit.u  chairs 
before,  ^o  i  must  not  liu^iT  over  them  uow 
lurtli-r  than  to  u mind  you  that  by  the  tt'rm 
Restoraiioii  is  meant  nf)(  onlv  chairs  made  m 
ii'/x-,.    but    ab,    ihat    like   these,    bear    the   royal 

'  row,.. 

T,(v  alty  overilowed  everywhere  up  to  the 
time  of  James  II.,  and  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  Restoration  chairs  belong  t<>  bis  shoit  and 
disa>lnms  rei^n.  I  have  not  so  far  met  with  a 
later  specimen.  Some  that  I  have  seen  are  more 
cuiioi's  tiian  beautiful,  one  for  instance  having 
ihr  crown— very  lari^e,  quite  6  to  8  inches  across, 
repeated  six  tinges;  once  on  the  centre  of  the 
l)ack  at  the  to]),  twice  on  each  side  sideways  and 
lookin--;  \er-  strange,  and  lastly  on  the  bottom 
of  the  si)lat.  One  could  hardly  imagine  any- 
thing in  worse  taste. 

Prom  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  and  onwards 
till  the  arrival  of  William,  furniture  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  ornate,  and  though 
William's  more  austere  taste  would  naturally 
li.ive  patronized  a  plainer  style,  his  reign  was  too 
short  to  effect  the  radical  change  that  was  a 
feature  of  tlie  later  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of 
tlu'  succeeding  reign  of  Oeorge  I.  NeviTtheless. 
although  the  chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  were  still  florid, 
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there  was  a  clian.ij;e  under  William,  which  change 
helped  and  forwarded  tne  sinijikT  style  that  wc 
call  Oneeti   Aiine. 

I  imisl  di.^ress  a  in  inieiit  to  reiiiiiid  you  that 
1hc  risin.i^  of  the  star  cjf  Criinliup;  (iibhon  on  the 
horizon  in  1671.  wroui^ht  a  <ireat  chanpe  in  the 
taste  of  the  17th  century. 

How  Q;reatly  we  delvers  into  the  history  of  the 
17th  century  are  indebted  to  the  two  great 
diarests,  Samuel  Pepys  and  John  Evelyn  ;  am', 
what  is  so  fortunate — thev  each  supply  what  the 
other  lacks.  The  grave  gentlemanly  and  erudite 
Evelvn,  tells  us  much  more  about  the  great 
events  f)f  the  time,  the  political  unrest,  the  self- 
seeking  in  the  Cabinet,  etc.  ...  He  gives 
us  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  fire,  but  does 
not  say  mucli  of  the  ]-laguc,  and  his  frequent 
references  to  the  King  throw  some  interesting 
lights  on  the  complex  character,  and  manifold 
gifts  of  that  interesting  personality. 

Pepvs  on  the  other  hand,  though  from  his 
public  position  he  was  well  ([ualiiitd  to  give  us 
all  kinds  of  interesting  information  on  most 
stirring  events,  is  so  much  occupied  in  gazing 
with  admiration  at  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's 
petticoats  hanging  on  the  line  to  dry,  and  in 
recounting  liow  he  and  Mrs.  Pe])ys  disporte;! 
tlu'inselves  in  x-arious  sum])tu()us  suits—"  my.self 
and  wife  to  c-hurch,  I  in  my  new  tawny  suit  very 
line,"  Il;ai  ln'  leaves  us  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
import  ;\ni   h;'.ppenings.      .\s  to  the  lU'eat   !i'  '  lu' 
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:    most  provoking,  it  is  passed  over  with  a  few 

irds.     I  do  not  remember  any  allusion  in  his 

;,uy   to   the   great   Grinling   Gibbon,    but    the 

...Itivated    Evelyn    gives   a  full   account  of  his 

lir^t   nu'eting  with  the  genius. 

"  Tlii>  day  "  first  acquainted  his  Majesty  with 
"ill, It  incomparable  young  man   (ribbon,  whom 
••  I  liad  lately  met  with  in  an  obscure  place  by 
"  meere  accident  as  I  was  walking  ncere  a  poore 
"  solitary  thatched  house,  in  a  field  in  our  parish 
"  nri're  vSayes  Court.     I  found  him  shut  in  ;  but 
"  lof)king    in    at    the    window    I    perceiv'd    him 
"  carving  thatlarge  cartoon  or  crucitlx  of  Tintoret, 
••  a  copy  of  which  I  had  myselfe  brought  from 
"  Wnice,  where  the  original  painting  remains.     I 
'•  asked   if   I   might  enter  ;   he   open'd   the   door 
"  I  i\illy  to  me,  and  I  saw  him  about  such  a  work 
"  ,is  for  the  curiosity  of  handling  and  studious 
"  cxactnesse  I  never  had  before  scene  in  all  my 
"traveils.     I  questioned  him  why  he  worked  in 
"  -luh  an  obscure  and  lonesome  place  ;  he    told 
■'  ine  it  was  that  he  might  apply  himselfe  to  his 
"  urofession  without  interruption,  and  wondered 
■'  not  a  little  how  I  had  found  him  out.     I  asked 
■■  him  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be  made  knownc  to 
"  some  greatc  man,  for  that  I  believed  it  might 
"  turn  to  his  profit  ;  he  answcr'd  he  was  yet  but  a 
'■  brginner,  but  would  not  be  sorry  to  sell  off 
"  that  piece  :  on  demanding  the  price  he  said  £100. 
"  In   good    enrnest    the    very    frame   was   worth 
"the  monev,  lliere  being  nothing  in  nature  so 


s.  ■ 

I' 


i 
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"  tender  and  deli'^ato  as  the  flowers  and  festoons 
"  about  it,  and  yet  the  worke  was  very  strong  ; 
"  in  the  piece  were  more  than  loo  figures  of  men, 
"  etc.  I    found    he    was   likewise   musical 

"  and  very  civil,  sober,  and  discreetc  in  his 
"  discourse.  There  was  onely  an  old  woman  in 
"  the  house.  So  desiring  leave  to  visit  him  some- 
"  times  I  went  away.  Of  this,  young  artist, 
"  together  with  my  manner  of  finding  him  out, 
"  1  acquainted  the  king,  and  begg'd  that  he 
"  would  give  me  leave  to  bring  him  and  his 
"  worke  to  White-hall,  for  that  I  would  adventure 
"  mv  reputation  with  his  majesty  that  he  had 
"  never  scene  anvthiiig  ai)proach  it,  and  that 
"  he  would  be  i-xceedingly  ]ileased  and  employ 
"  him.  The  King  said  he  would  himself  go  to 
"  see  him — " 

Bv  16M2  the  great  artist  was  evidently  in  full 
swing  of  work,  for  T'A'elyn  makes  a  note  of  having 
been  to  \Msit  a  neighbour  who  had  "  in  the  Hall 
"  contrivances  of  Japan  skreens  instead  of 
"  wainscot  ;  and  there  is  an  excellent  pendule 
"  clock  inclos'd  in  the  curious  flower-work  of 
"  Mr.  Oibbons  in  the  middle  of  the  vestibule. 
"  The  landskips  of  the  skreen.s  represent  the 
"  manner  of  living  and  country  of  the  Chinese. 
"  But  above  all  his  lady's  cabinet  is  adorn'd  on 
"  the  fret,  cieling  and  chimney-i)iece  with  Mr. 
"  (iibbons's    l,e.-.t    carving." 

You  see  he  .-sometimes  s])ells  the  artist's  name 
with  an  ,S  and  sometimes  without,  and   it  is  not 
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,|uiU"    ciTtain    which    is    correct.      In    a    letter 
uiitleu  bv  the  man  himself  in  that  same   year 


lie  si''i 


IS  his  name  without  a  final  vS, 


II(iNKi;n 

Si.  I  uoM  ])v^  the  fa\-er  W(.'n  y;ui  st'c  ,Sr  Joscff 
\\'ini;iin--  a^nin  you  wold  be  ]. leased  to  siu-ak 
t<i  liini  th:\1  he<'  wold  '.^'t  nu'e  to  car\e  his  ladis 
h-uis  mv  T.ord    Kildare   for   I  oiiderstand 


■Willis 

it    \\  i 


II 


he  vcrrv  t'()nsi(leral)e 


>r    If   von 


'en 


w 


'  ;ui|na!itn!is  wieh  my  I.onl  to  speack  to  him 
'  his  se;;li"  .  •id  I  shall  for  I",v're  be  obliat^ccl  to  you 
'  I  wuM  ,,eav..:  to  Sir  Josef  mysealf  but  T  kno 
'  it  Would  ilo  better  from  you. 

Sr  youre  most  umbell  vSarvant, 

Ct.    C.iniiON." 

Imoui  tiiis  Ktter  one  would  say  that  Gibbon, 
ir  (".ibbons  wa^  a  ])erfet-tly  iL!;norant  man,  but 
^lii  Hill'.;  in  Ihos.*  da\"s  was  very  uncertain,  as  we 
-ei'  I'roin  the  letters  of  I,ad\-  Sussex  to  vSir  Raljih 


\ 


ellleV 


SI 


le   writes   that    slu 


IS 


in    fear   of  tli( 


■>oUlil!ers 


attacking    her    house,    because    she 


IS  r<i)o 


rt(  d  to  be  a 


casicoiel 


Thi 


s  IS  most 


<  i\  iitic,  and  it  is  only  the  siuceeding  sentences 
whieii  ;j;ive  us  the  clue  that  this  means  "  catholic," 
for  she  assures  us  that  a  "  i:;entillman  "  told  them 


1  u.is  no 


)ape: 


Slie  goes  on  to  say 


my 


prolexsyoi'.  hath  don  me  some  i^ood,  one  of  the 
men  i;;oin;.^e  to  Chesome  (Chesham)  the  lade 
Iiolil  ui)i>on  his  horse  so  i  had  fane  to  si-'id  the 
inotexvyou  and  when  the  saw  that  the  let  my 


>f 


f 


I 
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"  man  have  my  hors  a^ane."  .  .  .  Then 
she  exi)lains  that  she  returns  vSir  Ralph  some  of 
his  property  which  she  has  had  in  charge  lest 
it  should  he  snatched  up  into  the  hungry  maw 
of  the  army,  so  she  sends  hiiu  "  t\\  uty  discs,  a 
"  foyder  (voider)  and  to  dosen  of  plats." 

Now  this  writer — with  a  style  decidedly  all  lier 
own — was  a  very  great  lady  and  ])resumal)ly  had 
the  l)est  education  procurable  at  the  time,  so  you 
see  we  must  not  judge  Gib1)on's  erudition  too 
hardly,  on  the  evidences  of  his  letter,  and  it  nuist 
not  be  forgotten  that  certainly  on  one  side  he  was 
Dutch  by  birth  and  so  had  to  contend  with  the 
dithcultics  of  (perhaps)  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  really  good  Knglish. 

Before  leaving  Jacobean  times  we  must  glance 
at  chairs  that  appeared  much  earlier  than  tlio 
time  we  are  now  considering  and  continued  as 
late  as  the  end  of  Charles  II.  reign.  I  mean  the 
rather  sf[uat  square  backed  chairs,  with  the  legs 
sometimes  arranged  in  X  shape  and  sometimes 
square  with  turned  formations,  whilst  later  they 
showed  spiral  twists  and  ornate  carving  in  scrolls, 
etc.  .  .  .  These  with  stools  to  match  are 
well  seen  in  Knole,  which  the  courtesy  of  Lord 
vSackvillc  allows  us  to  visit.  From  the  time  of 
James  I.  onwards  we  have  these  same  chairs 
but  with  the  passage  of  years  the  shape  altered 
and  the  backs  became  nmch  higher.  During  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mary  upholsten-d  chairs  of 
this  and  kindred  shapes  were  constantly  made. 
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y-o\xrr>\  with  rica  vdvrls  ,in<l   -nK-a.les,  as  wlU 
a.s   "  S>  M  "    work     lU'l    "  Tiivkyi.    Wirki-." 

The  auiH'araucc'  ol  .uinpluou^  velvets,  silks  and 
l.n.ca.lcs  \va^  Uk-  -rcatly  to  the  settlinj^  in  Ivn^'- 
laiKl  of  tlie  French  and  Flemish  re  't^ees— mort- 
especially  weavers— who  lied  (.ver  to  this  country 
In  cscn'  '•  tlie  ])er  ecution  foUowini^  the  Revoea- 
11,. 11  of  tlie  ed'  t  oi  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  These 
\v(>a\  rs  se'Med  in  several  i.laees,  l)Ut  especially 
in  Sinlaltields,  a'ul  even  n<.  v,  if  you  know  where 
to  Inok,  vou  max  ind  ohl  houses  in  the  nei-hl.our- 
^.,HMl  of  Spital  vS(iuare,  wdierc  the  weavers'  broad 
uiiid.     -;,  nmuing  all  across  the  front  of  the  house, 

>till   exist. 

The  William  and  Mary  chairs  of  the  caned 
variLlv  do  not  <lil"fer  irrcatly  from  tliose  of  the 
mid  century,  though  there  are  slight  differences 
which  you  will  distinguish,  as  your  knowledge 
IxTomes  a  little  more  advanced. 

l',,i  .)ne  example,  the  stretcher  which  in  1650 
was  l,,w  down  and  flat  at  the  top  became  in  1660 
or  Thereabouts  a  nuich  ornamented  afTair,  which 
-radually  m>  anted  higher  and  higher,  but  in 
William  and  Mary's  time  it  sometimes  entirely 
di>ai)peared,  and  in  its  place  crossed  bars  known 
as  1-  d  stretchers  (because  the  four  bars  met  like 
an  X  in  the  middle)  appeared. 

Also  and  this  variety  had  appeared  in  the 
last  years  of  Charles'  reign,  the  extreme  ends  of 
fie  legs  had  turned  into  kind  f  feet  and  curved 
outwards  very  slightly. 
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Tlu'ic  is  a  i;<)(»il  deal  (if  (linirulty  in  toricct'- 
])lacin,i;    furiiituiX'    of    this    prriod,     from    iiia 
causi's 


wlirii     Chark'S     iiiarricd     Calliaii 


lu- 


ll y 

of 


r>rai;aiiza,  wl-  bccauK'  connected  uitli  tlic  ICast, 
and  II(jlland.  The  taste  for  Duteli  and  Oriental 
methods  j^'rew  with  us,  but  the  ad\ent  of  William 
enormously  increasrd  the  niakin;^  of  furniture  in 
the  Dutch  and  Memish  manner,  and  it  is  a  (jucs- 
tioii  very  dillicult  to  decide  with  certainty,  what 
furniture  of  this  kind  was  actually  made  hv 
Dutcli  and  I'leinish  craftsmen,  and  what  by  I'.ii';- 
lish  imitators. 

Another   intluence   at 


\\ 


ork  was  the  vSpanish 
style  ;  this  had  naturally  permeated,  more  or  less, 
the  work  of  the  low  countries,  and  in  the  matter 
of  furniture  we  see  the  lei^s  of  chairs  and  tables 
shewing  a  Spanish  tendency,  as  evinced  in  the 
cup-like  excrescences,  usually  about  half-way  up. 

Again,  vSpanish  art  was  coloreil  by  association 
with  Italian  workmanship,  and  so,  like  a  stone 
thrown  into  a  still  ])ond,  the  circles  of  influence 
and  enxironment  widen  and  widen,  and  it  needs 
much  study  and  much  weighing  of  pros  and  cons 
to  decide  exactly  when,  and  where,  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture of  about  that  i)criod  was  made.  :\lr.  Owen 
Wheeler,  a  most  ])ainstaking  authority  on  furni- 
ture, is  of  o])inion  that  "  the  construction  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  chairs  was  not  so  good  as  ours, 
that  the  junction  of  the  back  and  seat  was  not  so 
firm  and  that  their  woods  were  more  easily  at- 
tacked bv  wood  worm." 
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„„„,,t„n  Curl  is  full  (.f  tu-usures  ..f  tins 
,,,,;„.,  ,„M  lata,  chiefly  <.f  the  upholstcR-.l  knul 
,„,!  :,  f.'u  visits  llKTr  will  U-adi  ycu  a  «reat  .leal 
;,„  ,h;u.v  ..f  the  subjcris  in  which  it  is  my  wish 
,„  interest  v..u.  The  beds  ..f  nu.muuetital  pio- 
nnrtions.  the  tables,  the  settees,  the  chairs  a.ul 
,ven  th<-  spleiulid  mirrors,  stiKhled  with  orna- 
,„,„ts  of  sapphire  ^lass,  t^ive  one  such  a  ^ood  idea 
..t  the  rooms  of  those  of  hi«h  de;^ree  at  the  en.l  of 
,!u.  i7tii  and  beuinnin^  of  the  i8th  centuries.  1 
.,„,  never  tired  of  wandering  through  these  rooms, 
and  thinkins  of  all  those  who  once  used  them.     _ 

Xcxt  we  come  to  the  chairs  of  Queen  Anne  s 
time  and  her  successor,  Geort^e  I.,  and  a^am  I 
fear  I  must  say  that  the  collector  of  small  means 
is  not  very  likely  to  pick  up  specimens  of  this 

period.  ,  -,04.1 

Unfortunately  our  forbears  of  the  mid   i8th 
century  despised  the  furniture  of  its  earlier  years 
and  ruthlessly  made  away  with  it  in  favour  o 
Chippendale's,   and  later   of   Heppelwhite  s   and 
Sheraton's,   etc. 

Thus  the  treasures  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  found  their  way  into  the  kitchen,  and 
very  often  later  on  to  the  scrap  heap. 

There  are  of  course  occasional  treasures  to  be 
found  sometimes  in  old  farmhouses,  once  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  great  house,  so  that 
unconsidered  trifles  of  all  sorts  descended  to  the 
favorite  waiting  maid,  who  perhaps  contracted 
matrimony  with  a  neighbouring  farmer,  ana  my 


t    i' 


i  ; 


'^.  '1 


ni 
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lady  wisliiii;^  t<i  lull)  ''*-'■.   :ni<l  ilisbiirdcii  IktmU' 
at   llu'  saiiK-   liiiu'  <tl   oM-la^liioiicd    luniitiirt'   no 
lo!i-rr  c-()iisi.Urt(l  "  i^.  ulci^l,"  tiui>  <li>|)(>sr(l  of  tin.' 
fine  old  walnut   tnniiturc  (it  Quffu  Anne's  time. 
Now,    however,    tanners    and    their   wives   are 
r|iiite  aware  of  the  extreme  value  ot  sueh  pos- 
sessions, and  ])y  no  means  inelined  to  part  with 
them,    unless    at    prices    wliieh    ha\-e    swelled    in 
their    commercial    eyes,    until    they    ask    bi.user 
sums  than  those  of  any  honest   dealer  ;  or  ])er- 
haps  on  the  other  hand,  and  still  more  unlikely 
to  vield  a  harvest,  they  are  educated  people,  and 
fin<l  the  '^joods  and  chattels  of  a  by-one  time  the 
chief  i^lory  of  their  drawing  room. 

The  whole  style  of  Queen  Anne's  furniture  was 
cliaracterised  hy  simplicity,  and  its  beauty 
depended,  as  a  rule,  u])on  its  line  lines,  graceful 
curves,  extremely  delicate  veneering,  and  slight 
and    restrained    inlay. 

The  chairs  broke  away  entirely  from  the 
narrow  and  upriglil  shape  and  became  broader 
and  lower,  and  what  was  ])erhai)s  the  greatest 
change  of  all,  they  develo  1  the  cabriole  leg, 
which  is  one  of  the  happier,  of  inventions,  and 
for  which  we  are  no  doubt  indebted  to  Holland. 

The  protuberance  at  the  knee  and  foot,  with 
the  corresix.nding  conca\-e  betwi-en,  gives  the 
mo.st  charming  effects  of  light  and  shade.  I  am 
entirely  in  thrall  to  the  cabriole  leg  and  think 
that  nothing  else  gives  the  same  delightful  effect. 
About  the  same  time  we  get  the  cockle  shell 
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(>i 


as 


11  (iniaiiKiit.      11   app'ars  in  ilillrirnt    loiins, 
mull  like   a   tan   as   a  tinkU' 


iinctiuu's  as   I 


^ll^ll,  uiM.ii  a1iU()--l  L-\ri\  lliiii:>;  i.-\  cii  iu  aixlutrc- 
\\\w,  and  one  ol  tla-  most  i)U'asinL;  iK'\-icfs  was 
when  tlu-  ceiling  "f  a  huffct,  alcove,  or  the 
inoii'ctin'j;  1o])  of  an  entrance  door,  reiiresentcd 


the  nisiile  o 


f  a 


coc 


kU 


she 


11. 


l)erio( 


,.!1.1 


^.Kiil  (leal  of  the  beauty  of  furniture  of  this 
1  consisted  Ml  very  delicate  and  slight  inlay: 
1  a  cli-'r  the  Cfjckle  shell  ahox'e 
intlv   showiim  on   the 


(ilten   -^ee   oi 


\erv 


littl 


e   in 


lav 


-ui 


id    splat.       The    herring    bone    iiday    was    not 
table  for  chairs,  so  I  shall  speak  of  it  in  the 


clial) 


ter  on.  cabinets,  etc. 


.\11  the  furniture  of  this  period   up   to   about 
17  ;o  was  of  walnut,  and  the  rich  honeydike  tone 
Id,   is  verv  attractive,  so  different 


111   it.   when  o 


1(1  the  horrid  variety  we  see  in  modern  "  suites." 
Mahogany  came  '\n\o  use  somewhere  about 
T7JO  to  172=,.  the  exact  date  is  not  known,  but 


most    decideiUv    it    cannot    have    been,    m    rea 


illv 


general  use  lill  17.50,  though  no  doubt  a  few- 
wealthy  ])er-ons  had  solitary  pieces  made  of  it 
prior  to  that  date;  still  we  may  say  that  furniture 
up  to  1730  was  mainly  made  of  walnut,  and  though 
we  associate  the  name  of  Chi])ptMidale  with 
inaliogany,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  in  the  early 
\-(;us  of  Ids  trade  I'xistcncc  ha\'e  executed  many 
pieces  of  ^valnut. 

.\  form  of  chair  made  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  which  is  trulv  comfortable,  was  called 


1 ) 


I ' 
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n  <lriiiik;ii<r--  I  li.iii,  Itiit  tln\-  .lie  iiuw  \h-i  \  sr;ir(  o, 
I  ri(l)al)lv  lilt  li.iiil  ii^.rji'  (lnv  nut  willi  (.aiiMil 
t  Iirir  (.11 1\'  iIi--.i]i]uMi  ,iiu<-. 

'I'liiii  ]Hi.  iiliaiil  y  was  an  iiiiiiiciisf  widlli  ot 
sial,  tlu'  one  I  know  iiilimati'lv  is  tliri-e  Uri 
four  across  tlir  Iroiit  and  i)ro|)orli()nat(.-ly  firiii 
and  >nl)>t  aniial  ;  the  arms  ari'  lixcil  rather  lii^li 
uj),  so  tliat  tlu  to|)rr  plaiitrd  in  it  hy  his  frit-nds 
conld  slccj)  and  snorr  i>\'\  I  lu-  clTc'cts  of  t  lie  carouse, 
without  nuuli  danmr  ol  falling  out  I  liave 
lU'xer  ouee  seen  one  of  these  eonifortahle  trea- 
sures for  sale,  hut  I  am  still  o;i  the  track. 

I  have  three  very  i^ood  Oueen  Anne  chairs  of 
lioney-coloured  walnut  with  a  curious  ornametita- 
tion  on  the  fronts  of  the  splats  (s(>li(l  splats,  as  is 
ever  the  case  at  this  tinu-)  consisting  of  half  inch 
inlays  of  some  lighter  wood,  probably  holly, 
stained  yellow.  These  lines  startiui:;  from  the 
cdj^e  of  the  splat  meet  in  the  middle  in  the  form 
of  a  \'. 

I  always  think  the  back  of  these  chairs  prettier 
than  the  front,  the  walnut  is  of  so  rich  a  colour  ; 
the  "  patina  "  on  these  examples  is  very  good — 
"  I'atina  "  is  that  uni(iue  ])olish,  which,  free 
from  all  such  horrors  as  varnish,  owes  it's  lustre 
to  rejx'ated  doses  of  oil  and  wax,  and  the  con- 
stant and  assiduously  a])plied  elbow  grease  of 
generations  of  notable  housewives.  In  this  old 
treatment,  sometimes  no  oil  was  used  at  all, 
whicli  leaves  tlie  wood  somewhat  ligliter.  It  is  a 
sad  misfortune  when  old  17th  or  l8th  furniture 
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Ikcii   ilcaiU'M 


;iU' 


\  arms 


1k'(1.  "   ,it   Miui'  the 


iiii  1 1 


liisi-,  ( (Hiiiiu  riial  \a!iir 
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M\    (  )ucrii    Amu-    rliaiis   oiuc 


1)()V^(    --SIM  1  SlMI 


l-(l 


ivt-rs  of  a  kiiiil  nl  i> 


()U  iUT 


hi 


nv  nroiadf 


it  was 


r 


mliah 


l\-    not    tlu 


(iii'iiial    niatnial,    \rry   li 


k.-l' 


thai  was  "  Pilil  I'l'iiif  "  111  tliat  kin<l  ot  t"ii- 
>riiti.>nal  llowtT  tinl)roi(Kry  in  liiu-  cnwrls  on  a 
wliilr  linrn  liroinid,  whieli  was  the  lavoiilr  work 


,f  Ih 


ladit's  of  tliat  time. 


his  kind  <»f  ■  .ork  is  now  very  searee  and  shf)uM 
V(ni  tindi  any  small  pieees  of  it  anNwii'  .■,  su«-li  as 
A]c  Mcea-ionally  h)Un(l  as  old  and  disearded  eush- 
ion  eovi-rs,  snaj)  them  up  at  onee,  for  they  are 
rari'  an<l  jjreeious. 

To  return  to  the  chairs,  sh(»uld  you  have  one 


if  this  per 


iod 


vou  ea 


n  easilv  i;el  suitably  desi-ned 


linen  covermsis 


from  Hampton,  or  C.ill  and 


Rei- 


ite    which  repHKluce  the  old  patterns  wonder- 
illv  well,  and  though,  of  course,  it  is  a  sham,  il  is 


a  more  phasing  sham  than  a  satin  or 


])lush 


Tlie  ilamasks  an( 


1  velvets  of  that  time  and  of  a 


little  earlier,  and  also  later,  were  really  very  u-^ly 
—  orange  and  crimson  for  instance,  like  some  at 
Haini)ton  Court  — and  with  extraordiiuiry  archi- 
tectural devices  all  over  them  ;  such  a  strange 
idea  to  lean  back  upon  a  pa!j;oda,  or  sit  on  the  top 
of  a  coIuiuikmI  fountain. 

It  is  a  -^ood  i)lau  in  studying;  old  furniture  and 
otlui  accessories  of  the  tinu-  you  are  consitlering 
1o  look  carefully  at  the  pictures  of  the  period. 
Frcjm  them  we  get  sure  and  certain  help.     For 
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instaiur,  wc  shouM  udI  now  know  wit.li  any  cer- 
tainly wlial  kinil  of  beds  were  used  in  early  limes 
if  we  had  not  the  old  missals  to  study,  with  their 
beautiful  illuminations.  As  an  instanc  ){  this, 
I  was  very  nuieh  surprised  in  Poitiers  a  few  years 
a<j;o  to  see  in  a  scul])tured  entombment  of  tlie 
i6th  eentury — a  most  naive  afTair— that  the 
Apostles  and  helpers  wore  straw  hats  with  veils, 
showin;^  unmistakably  that  in  France  in  the  i6th 
ci'utury  that  must  ha\'e  been  a  head  coverini^ 
frequently  seen.  I  certainly  had  no  idea  of  it 
until  I  studied  that  tomb. 

vSo  it  is  witli  Liter  times  ;  study  the  works  of 
Vaudyck,  Kneller,  HoL^arth,  vSir  James  Thornhill 
and  others  :  it  is  very  instructive  and  gives  you 
correct  ideas  of  the  furniture,  the  upholstery,  the 
draperies,  the  household  ulensils  and  the  dress  of 
the  ])eriods,  which  I  consider,  as  I  told  you  before, 
to  be  most  essential  to  the  study  of  either  furni- 
ture, china,  or  i.;lass  of  the  past.  One's  know- 
ledge is  always  on.e-sid.ed  and  terribly  restricted — 
no  matter  what  the  subject  is — unless  we  also  get 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  way  life  went  on  at 
those  dates.  Among  other  marks  of  the  tran- 
sitional time  from  1700  to  the  a])pearance  of  the 
Chippendale  style,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that 
the  s])lnts  in  the  middle  of  the  l)ack  were  solid — 
sometimes  vase  sha])ed,  sometimes  fiddle  shaped, 
often  s]-)oon  shn])ed,  but  always  solid — occasion- 
ally towards  the  end  of  the  reigii  of  the  first 
George  we  find  them  open,  but  speaking  broadly 
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in  the  first  quarter  of  the  iSth  century  the  splats 

were  solid,  and  the  sides  connecting  the  splat  at 

the  top,  and  joining  the  seat  at  the  sides,  were  apt 

tn  l)e  hoop  shaped. 

\s  wc  continue  along  the  passage  of  tune  wc 

,,,„u>  to  the  grand  period  when  the  great  Chip- 

T.rn.lale  svas  beginning  to  be  known. 

\\\.  do  not  know  with  precision  at  what  date 

,lu-  second  and  greatest  Chippendale  began  to 
work  with  success,  nor  do  we  know  the  date  of  his 
l,iv1h  Weighing  one  circumstance  against 
,n<,ther  it  seems  pr  .bable  that  he  was  born  in 
the  early  rears  of  Queen  Anne.  We  know  he 
,lie.l  ill  1770  and  was  buried  at  St.  Martins, 
which  was  close  to  his  home  at  60,  St.  Martin  s 
I  'uie  but  as  to  the  different  periods  of  his  work 
we  kiiow  very  little  indeed,  it  is  mostly  conjcc- 

''s.Mne  rather  irritable  writers  seem  to  grudge 
Chii.petidale  the  great  posthumous  fame  which  he 
has  attained,  and  appear  to  consider  him  much 
nver-vated  as  an  original  craftsman,  averring  that 
lu'  invented  but  little  that  was  original  ;    that 
niav  be.  but  I  think  Mr.  Robinson  exactly  shows 
where  his  great  achievement  lay.     "  It  is  not  for 
n.uhing  that  Chippendale's  name  is  remembered 
before  those  of  his   contemporaries.     His  book 
was  the  best  of  its  class,  even  if  it  was  not  the 
lounl  ain  head,  which  inspired  the  rest.     We  have 
seen  that  when  the  same  decorative  ideas  were  so 
lu.u.dcast,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  from  Chippen- 
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dale  should  emanate  all  the  good.  After  all,  the 
contributions  of  each  individual  artist  to  the  sum 
of  advancement,  is  c,'cnerally  small.  What  were 
these  new  ideas  ?  Impalpable  enougli  !  It  is  not 
a  (|Ucstion  of  entire  change  of  shape  in  furniture 
from  that  of  a  previous  gi  iieration.  That,  we 
have  seen,  is  a  thing  which  seldom,  or  never 
occurs  in  the  evolution  of  furniture.  If  we  an- 
to  sum  up  wliat  Chi])pi'ndale  did,  it  amounts  to 
this  ;  that  he  took  the  main  shapes  as  he  found 
them,  somewhat  plain  and  severe  ;  he  left  them 
decidedly  better  prf)i)ortioned,  lighter,  more 
decorative,  yet  not  less  useful  than  they  were. 
The  ideas  reduce  themselves  t  a  matter  of  artis- 
tic '  feeling,'  a  sense  of  proj^ortion,  which  recog- 
m"ses,  for  instance,  that  the  breadth  of  a  chair 
splat  is  too  great,  or  too  little,  for  the  empty 
s])aces  on  each  side  of  it.  It  seems  a  small  affair 
this,  but  such  affairs  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween tile  ugly  and  the  beautiful.  For  the  most 
l^art,  the  artist  is  a  clever  thief,  who  takes  his 
notions  from  whencesoever  he  can.  '  Jr  prends 
moil  hicH  parlout  oil  jc  Ic  trniivc,'  might  vShakes- 
peare  and  Cliippendale  each  say,  in  their  respec- 
tive degrees.  This  is  not  to  be  a  mere  ])lagiarist 
as  Manwaring  is  accused  of  plagiarising  Chippen- 
dale. The  cleverness  alone  excuses  the  theft  ; 
e\-en  exalts  it  from  the  category  of  thefts  entirely, 
if  the  })lumes  which  the  Daw  borrows  are  found 
to  be  so  skilfully  dved  and  arranged  as  to  make 
a  something   whicli   is  better   than   the  original. 
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Chippendale  was,  at  his  best,  well  equal  to  the 

task 

"  It  matters  little,  except  to  students,  whence 
v..n  take  vnur  idea  ;  it  matters  much  what  use 
v.iu  makr Of  it  and  Chippendale  at  his  best  made 
l,rttrr  things  from  what  he  borrowr.l  !  " 

I  think  it  may  be  said  with  ccTtainty  that  this 
•■  best  "  was  from  T/^.o  to  about  1760  ;  wc  may 
consider  that  in  that  tinn-  his  most  splendi.l  and 
(1i-.tinctive  work  was  done,  for,  although  w..rk 
comin'^  from  his  hand,  or  pupil's,  was  (piite  as  good 
;ifter\vards  as  far  as  the  mechanical  part  was 
roncerned,  he  was  by  that  time  so  completely 
under  the  iidluence  of  Adam's  classical  ideas  as 
to  have  lost  to  a  great  extent  his  individuality. 

This  all-pervading  classic  intluence  of  the 
hitter  half  of  the  i8tli  century,  which  invaded 
arrhitecture  and  all  arts  and  crafts,  passed  like 
a  wave  over  France  and  England,  and  personally 
1  tliink  it  was  im->st  monotonous  and  tiresome. 

Kol)ert  Adam,  tlu>  greatest  of  the  three  bro- 
thers of  that  name,  was  an  architect,  not  a 
cabinetmaker,  but  his  idea  being  that  external 
and  internal  decoration  should  correspond,  he 
dike  every  one  else)  published  books  of  (lesigns 
for  furniture,  etc..  and  when  he  was  commissioned 
to  work  at  Harewood.  Osterley.  etc.,  he  cm- 
ploved  Chippendale  to  make  the  furniture,  even 
the'  delicate  inlaid  work  that  has  hitlierto  been 
generallv  ascribed  to  vSheraton. 

Mr.    Macfpioid's   tireless   energy   has   supplied 
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lis  with  tlu'  hills  for  furniture  tnndo  by  Cliippen- 
rlak'  in  I7*'>7-I770  and  onwards  for  Nostell 
Priorv,  the  seat  of  Lord  St.  Oswald,  which  was 
decorated  by  the  brothers  Adam. 

He  ^ives  another  bill  of  1773  connected  with 
Tlari'wood,  of  Chii)i)endale  and  Hair's  for  quan- 
litii'S  of  beautiful  inlaid  satin-wood  furnilure, 
L;;ilded,  inlaid  and  painted,  so  that  we  have  jiroof 
])ositive  that  he  was  accustomed  to  work  in  these 
st\Us,  and  we  can  see  at  these  country  scats  the 
viTv  pieces  of  furniture  mentioned  in  his  l)ills. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  Chippendale's 
sketches  of  oamples  in  the  celebrated  Imok 
which  he  calls  "  The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet- 
maker's Director,"  but  I  really  do  not  think 
it  is  so  inforininc!;  as  one  would  ex]v.^ct  it  to  ])rove, 
for  very  much  of  his  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
work  does  not  seem  foreshadowed  in  this  kind 
of  trade  catalogue,  as  we  should  now  call  it. 
One  of  his  most  favourite  patterns — the  ball  and 
claw  foot — docs  not  appear  at  all.  The  reason 
for  this  and  similar  omissions  may  be  that  the 
"  Director  "  was  not  published  until  1754,  nnd 
the  ball  and  claw  foot  having  been  in  fashion  a 
verv  long  time,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Chippen- 
dale did  not  include  that,  and  some  other  of  his 
most  admired  early  designs,  simply  because  he 
considered  them  a  little  passe. 

Of  course,  in  considering  this  period  you  must 
remember,  as  I  warned  you  so  emphatically 
before,  that   when  I  s])eak  of  Clii]:)pendale  I   do 
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not  mean  that  all  the  si)ccimeiis  of  whicli  I  speak 
aiv  really  from  Chippendale's  haii'l.  I  only 
mean  that  their  style  is  ]K-rfectly  in  accord  with 
lii.  known  work,  and  if  not  actnally  his,  tlu-y  are 
;,1  a.iv  rate  from  his  school,  to  nse  the  same 
iriin  which  \vc  ajiply  to  painters  and  their  pui)ils. 
l!'  Ciiippendale  had  marlc  even  half  the  i)ieccs 
tiiat  with  tcmchint;  faith  arc  attrilmted  to  him. 
]w  wonld,  indeed,  have  required  to  live  tf)  the  a-j;e 
,,1  Methu-elah  ! 

Precisely  the  same  state  of  things  applies  to 
Hrppelwhite  and  Sheraton,  in  speaking  <>f  many 
articles  which  so  by  these  names,  and  are  mani- 
frstlv  of  the  time  of  those  craftsmen,  we  only 
iiiran  f:^enerally)  that  they  are  made  in  aocor- 
,!anee  with  their  taste,  their  rules,  and  their 
],r,M>ortions.  It  is  important  always  tf)  hear 
this  fact  in  rememhrance.  There  was  a  lart^e 
iiuiuber  of  minor  furniture  makers,  Manwarini;-, 
luce  and  Mayhew,  Lock,  Oillow.  Shearer  and 
nlhers,  who  did  beautiful  work,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  pieces  that  emanated  from 
these  less  well-known  men,  have  passed  as  the 
productions  of  the  three,  Chippendale,  Heppel- 
wliite  and  Sheraton,  whose  names  have  become 
household  words. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  on  any  article  of  fnrni- 
ture  there'  is  any  mark  that  will  indubitably 
prove  that  it  came  from  this  hand  or  that.  Ihlls 
ulun  thev  exist  are  invaluabU-  in  this  respect. 
The  discoverv  of  a  l)ill  of  (".e(n-;.;e   Ileppehvhite's 
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for  a  set  of  chairs  and  a  settee  made  for  the 
ancestor  of  a  friend  of  mine  certainly  added  a 
good  third  to  the  price  obtained  for  them  when 
hard  necessity  and  a  dwindling  income  com- 
pelled their  sale. 

To  return  to  Chippendale,  there  is  an  important 
matter  for  the  furniture  student  to  keep  before 
his  mmd  in  relation  to  the  ball  and  claw  design. 
Tlie  treatment  f)f  this  subject  will  often  help  you 
to  guess  whether  the  piece  is  genuine,  or  a  modern 
imitation. 

Chippendale  himself,  anfl  those  who  either 
worked  under  him,  or  at  any  rate  closely  imitated 
him,  showed  a  virile  power  in  their  rendering  of  il 
— the  claw  really  gripped  the  ball,  it  did  tiot 
tamely  rest  on  it,  it  held  it  as  a  claw  would  hold. 
There  are  hundreds  of  chairs  made — professing 
to  be  Chippendale— with  these  characteristic 
terminations  to  the  legs,  but  notice  what  vapid 
affairs  they  are  ;  the  eagle's  claw,  from  the  feeble 
way  it  holds,  could  never  have  executed  any 
powerful  movement,  and  even  a  mouse  might 
almost  jiluck  away  his  ball  ! 

The  earlier  chairs  made  by  Chippendale  must 
have  been  made  in  walnut,  for  mahogany  did 
not  become  generally  used  until  after  1730.  It 
was  used  in  or  about  1720  (see  chapter  on 
bureaux,  etc.),  but  it  could  not  have  become 
generally  in  use  for  some  years,  and  we 
may,  therefore,  feel  certain,  that  his  earliest  work 
was  in  walnut.      Of  this  kind  you  have  no  chance 
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lit  fiiKlinj;  a  specimen,  ii«ir  are  you  very  likt-lv 
tu  un.l  one  with  L-al.rioU'  Ir^s  and  hall  and  claw 
Uet  at  all  ;  they  arc  nuich  esteemed  and  fall  to 
l()iii;er  purses  than  ours. 

Chairs  with  strai;^ht  legs  are  rather  more  com- 
nion.  Fig.  7  is  a  fme  example,  showinc;  a  folded 
lil.l.on  in  the  centre  of  the  splat -this  splat,  with 
llie  large  circle  enclosing  the  twisted  ribbon,  is 
ratlur  uncommon  and  very  handsome.  Chippen- 
,hile  himself  was  very  partial  to  his  ribbon  back 
eliairs,  some  of  them  are  extremely  elaborate,  the 
ribbon  having  the  appearance  of  being  gathered 
or  puckered  up  and  terminating  in  tassels. 

Some  critics  take  exception  to  this  ribbon  de- 
sic^n  on  the  ground  of  its  unsuitobility  to  wood. 
but  this  seems  to  me  a  rather  far-fetched  objection. 
Siiitabilitv  of  designnever  seemed  much  to  concern 
ihc  ;.ld  craftsmen,  or  surely  we  should  not  have 
Chippendale's  eagles  threatening  our  elbows  and 
si)ines,  or  Heppelwhite's  feathers  to  be  crushed 
(in  imagination)  by  the  sacques  and  hoops  which 
Ihev  accommodated,  nor  should  we  have  as  in 
P.eauvais  tapcstrv,  a  parrot  and  hedgehog  upon 
which  to  sit  !     Fig.  7  shows  the  Cupid  bow  back 
at  the  top  and  some  think  this  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  master's  own  hand,  but  that  is  ab- 
surd, verv  likely  he  admired  the  pattern,  as  he  did 
that  of  the  ribbon,  but  what  was  there  to  prevent 
:\iiv  of  his  workmen  and  imitators  from  copying 
thr  Cupid  bow,  the  ribbon,  the  ball  and  claw,  or 
anvthing  else  ''     Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery 
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we  liav"  always  heard,  and  we  liave  ])lenty  of 
proof  thai  the  i8th  century  cahiiiet  makers,  and 
plotters,  felt  no  soreness  or  jcalousN-  at  liein^ 
enpied  on  all  liands 

This  universal  ^anie  of  "  follow  my  leader  " 
makes  a  serious  ditTicnlty  in  "  i)laein;4  "  our  old 
treasuns  -when  Smith  always  imitated  Jones, 
and  Jones  copied  Brown  as  clo-^ely  as  jiossihh'. 
thiu'^s  become  coniplicated. 

There  were,  naturally,  many  close  imitators  of 
Chippendale,  and  indeed  in  his  "  Director  "  he 
c;ives  various  instructions  to  help  these  copyists, 
so  it  is  not  surprisinj^  that  they  availed  tlu'ni- 
selves  to  the  full  of  this  assistance,  and  maile 
chairs  and  other  pieces  so  exactly  in  duplicate  of 
the  orii;inal  desi;^n  that  it  is  not  only  ditricult, 
hut  impossihle  to  decidi-  7.7/0  made  them.  Manv 
experts  boldly  i)rofess  to  be  able  to  different iati- 
between  the  work  of  cf)ntemporary  men,  but  I 
misdoubt  them  j^reatlv  !  I  dwell  a  little  upon  this 
vexed  question,  because  it  touches  quite  as  much 
ui)on  the  work  of  Hepi)elwhite,  Sheraton  and 
later  workmen,  and  I  want  you  to  remember  it, 
and  not  think  that  every  wdieatear  chair  must 
be  a  HeiiiH'lwhite,  or  every  piece  of  later  delicate 
inlay  work  must  be  Sheraton's. 

M.  S.  Clouston,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  the 
subject,  ex])lains  the  difllcultics  connected  with 
it  in  a  few  lines.  The  passage  occurs  in  a  s.Ties 
of  iKipers  on  minor  luiglish  furniture  makers  of 
the    iSth  century,   which   were  pnblishe<l    in   the 
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les  ;   they  give  a  great  deal  of 
r  suita1)le  to  those 


w'.ln    1 


iiiealities, 


lination  ft)r  many  tech- 

and    as    books   on   such    subjects    are 

mfort  to  know  that 

and 


i-iially  ex])eusive,  it  is  a  co 


i>\w    can    :j,enerally    ge 
"  Tl.e  Connoisseur 


t    the    "  Burlington 


(another  useful  publication 


1!  tiie  sain> 


kiinl)  at  most  good  lending  librarie: 


All  the  articles  are  good,  but  I  thought  that  on 
Mauwaring  especially  so.  His  period  was  almost 
Coeval,  though  a  little  later,  with  Chippendale's, 
and  he  frankly  copied  him  as  closely  as  possible. 
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Unfortunately,  in  his  desire  to  strike  out  a  new- 
line,  he  became  too  eccentric  in  his  designs,  and 
spreading  trees  and  rushing  waterfalls  did  not 
add  to  his  reputation. 

One  can  put  up  with  an  eagle  pecking  at  one's 
waist  belt,  but  a  waterfall  behind  one's  shoulders 
seems  going  a  little  too  far. 

Manwaring,  too,  published  a  book,  and  the 
title  is  rather  quaint,  "  The  Ct.binet  and  Chair- 
maker's  Real  Friend  and  Companion,  or  the  whole 
system  of  chairmaking  made  plain  and  easy."  I 
like  so  much  the  spirit  of  the  sub  title — it  is  like 
a  lady's  letter,  in  which  the  cprping  masculine 
critic  says  the  whole  suV)stance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  postscript  !  Again,  Ince  and  Mayhew  did  a 
largi;  amount  of  excellent  work  and,  as  Mr. 
Clouston  says  in  his  article  on  .iiat  firm,  "  Ince 
may,  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  as  the  pioneer  in 
the  transition  of  the  Chippendale  shape,  to  that 
of  the  Heppclwhite  style,  though  his  designs 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  later  period, 
being  simply  modifications  of  existing  forms." 

It  would  be  curious  to  know,  if  there  was  any 
possibility  of  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion,  how 
many  pieces  of  Manwaring's  and  Ince  and  May- 
hew's  or  Mayhew  and  luce's — for  the  firm  is 
written  indifferently  in  both  ways — are  now 
labelled  Chippendale.  One  may  as  well  be  hung 
for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  and  as  it  is  only  a  matter 
(for  the  most  part)  of  ourselves  naming  the  crea- 
tor of  our  treasures,  why  be  modest  ?     We  may 
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ju';t  as  well  have  a  Chippendale,  as  a  Manwaring, 
an  luce,  or  a  Lock,  when  the  possession  is  so 
.^•asilv  attained  ! 

\.lvancin«  to  a  rather  later  date  in  the  history 
nt  chairmakin^^  wc  come  to  the  brothers  Adam- 
as  I  think  they,  and  especially  Robert,  left  his 
impress  more  on  almost  anything  than  on  chairs. 
I  will  ask  you  to  look  to  my  short  resume  of  his 
career  in  the  chapter  on  bureaux,  etc. 

It  is  extremely  diflficulty  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  Adam  chairs.     The  one  I  show  you  in  Fig. 
8  lia^  alwavs  passed  for  a  late  example  of  his.  and 
it  has  been  in  mv  family  since  its  birth,  which 
piobablv  occurred  about   1785.     It  is  rather  a 
unions  chair,  I  have  never  seen  one  hke  it,  and 
perhaps  it  was  made  to  order  ;    it  is  perfectly 
r.,un<l,  and  up  to  two  years  ago  had  its  original 
caniim.     Unfortunately,    at    that    time    it    suc- 
rumbed  to  the  constant  and  weighty  presence  of 
an  enormous  Tersian  cat,  who  would  never  sit 
aavwhere  else,  and  one  morning  the  poor  "  Adam 
was  discovered  with  a  large  funnel  shape<l  hole 
vawnirg  in  its  middle.     We  think  puss  must  have 
Ikcu  caught  unawares  in  the  earthquake,  because 
t,.r  long  after  it  was  re-caned  h(;  regarded  it  with 
suspicion,  but  has  at  last  again  taken  p<.ssession. 
The  wood  is  rather  light  mahogany  and  shows  a 
slight  carving.     It  is  the  unusual  shape  of  the 
k-^s  that  make  it  a  peculiar  looking  chair. 

In  thinking  of  Adam's  work  you  must  try  to 
remember  that  he  had  no  workshop,  he  supphed 
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(Irsi'Mi-,   but    others   carn.d   Ihcin   out,    and    \vc- 


know     Ui.il     Clii]ipeU(Uik', 


(iillows,     and     nianv 


other    men 


MX- at 


Iv   esteemed    for   their    art.    did 


no 


t  disdain  to  work  for  him. 


CO 


If  this  chair 
mfort   for  once, 


really  is  his  desiKU,  it  i'^  quite  a 
to   have   'j;ot   away   from   the 
dassical  pose.     I   weary  of  his   vases,   festoons, 
and  drai)eries,  etc. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Hei^pelwhitc  period.  As 
I  mentioned  in  my  first  chapter,  there  is  con- 
siderable obscurity  surrcmnding  George  Heppel- 
white's  working  life. 


We  do  not  know  in  what  year  he  was  born,  or 
hat  extent  he  was  responsible  for  the  book 
hich  he  collaborated  with  Thomas  Shearer, 

aker's   London   book  of 


to  w 
in  w 

lied 


The   Cabinel   m 


called        i  ne   v^aoiueu    intits.-^i  .^^   a-<v,wv»....    .^..^.. 
Prices"  i)ublished  in   1788.     vShearers  fame  1 


las 


been  entirely  overshadowed  by  Heppelwhitc, 
but  most  certainly  much  furniture  supposed  to 
1)c  made  bv  the  Heppelwhite  firm,  was  designed 
bv  Shearer.  Not  chairs,  however.  Shearer  shows 
none  among  his  illustrations,  so  presumably  his 
interests  did  not  lie  that  way,  whereas  IIepi)el- 
white  undoubtedly  felt  drawn  to  chairs,  almost 
more  than  to  any  other  brancli  of  his  trade. 

"  Tlie  Cabinet  maker  and  U])holsterer's  guide  '' 
was  publislud  bv  A.  Heppelwhite  &  Co.,  in  1788, 
178(1,  an<l  T7')4.  Ileppelwliite  died  in  1786,  but 
there  can  l)e  little  doubt  that  he  had  prepared 
this  book  and  whatever  part  he  took  in  Shearer^, 
probably  some  time  before. 
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There  has  always  been  a  sreat  controversy 
as  to  the  merits,  or  the  reverse,  of  painting  as 
decoration  on  wood,  or  "  Japanning  "  as  it  was 
called  by  its  promoters.  You  must  not  confuse 
it'  with  lac(iuering,  which  was  an  absolutely 
different  thin-.  This  "  Japanning  "  which 
reached  its  climax  und.r  Sheraton's  hands  was 
rcallv  painting  with  varnish  colours  on  the  wood 
an.l  to  mv  mind  the  effect  is  not  pleasing. 

A  fav()urite  form  which  this  art  took  with 
Ikppelwhite  was  to  paint  the  chair  (or  whatever 
other  piece  was  to  be  so  decorated)  black— the 
w.iod  in  these  cases  being  usually  birch— and 
decorate  with  slight  design  in  gold  only.  Other 
colours  and  more  ambitious  patterns  were  used 
on  larger  articles  but  as  a  rule  he  did  not  use 
much  colour  on  chairs  and  as  often  as  not  res- 
tricted himself,  to  the  pointed  fern  leaf  in  gold, 
,,n  the  front  of  the  seat  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
k-s  and  seat.  This  pointed  leaf  is  considered 
to" be  a  i^roof  of  authenticity  regarding  his  work 
and  a  kind  of  sign  manual  of  his. 

I  have  a  good  pair  of  this  kind,  which  I  showed 
vuu  in  mv  first  book. 

There  are  certain  designs  in  chairs  always 
associated  with  his  name,  such  as  the  shieUl 
back  the  wheel  back,  the  banister  back,  and  the 
back  with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers  in  the 
enitre.  He  had  also  oval  backs,  but  not  ([uite 
so  often  as  the  squarish  one,  with  the  shield  m 
the   middle. 
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Im«.  '),  is  ail  excellent  example  of  what  I  think 
we  may  call  a  typical  He])pelwhite,  the  three 
banisters  within  the  shield  are  finely  carved. 
Small  husk  ornaments  hanging  down  from  above, 
small  Hatlish  bosses  on  the  two  outside  banisters, 
and  an  urn  on  the  centre  one.  The  presence  of 
the  urn  shows  that  it  is  rather  a  late  example. 
The  legs  arc  those,  too,  which  Heppelwhite  pre- 
ferred apparently  to  all  others,  tour  sided, 
tai)ering  to  the  foot  which  is  of  the  spade  shape. 

Sometimes  this  form  of  chair  was  made  with 
no  carving,  but  small  pater«,  perhaps  one,  per- 
haps three,  somewhere  on  the  back  or  junction 
of  front  and  legs.  Fateric  arc  flattened  bosses, 
you  will  see  three  on  Fig.  '). 

A  friend  of  mine  possesses  a  remarkably  fine 
set  of  Heppelwhite  chairs  with  two  armchairs, 
all  in  perfect  condition,  and  showing  charming 
wreaths  of  husk  ornament,  but  alas  !  a  relative, 
during  the  owners'  absence,  pretending  to  do 
them  a  kindness  had  all  the  legs  made  shorter 
and  fitted  with  castors.  It  is  well  to  draw  a 
decent  veil  over  the  feelings  of  the  mistress  of 
the   house. 

It  is  only  Heppelwhite's  earliest  furniture 
that  had  legs  straight  all  the  way  down  ;  he  very 
soon  started  the  tapering  leg,  and  never  after 
returned  to  straight  ones. 

I  told  you  of  his  fondness  for  the  wheat  ear 
design  when  we  were  considering  beds,  they  often 
appear  on  the  open  splats  of  his  ghaiis. 
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Some  find  fault  (and  I  think  with  some  reason) 
(,f  a  want  of  proportion  in  his  chairs.  The 
iai)anaed  pair  of  whicli  I  spoke  just  now,  show 
this  sU.v^ht  defect,  the  back  seems  hardly  high 
ciiouRh  for  its  width  and  the  size  of  the  seat  ; 
ihere  seems  to  be  a  certain  clumsiness  in  the 
iK'sign  that  mars  the  effect. 

My  own  favourites  are  his  wheel  back  chairs, 
I  have  also  heard  them  called  wheel  window 
chairs  ;  these  must  have  been  copied  from  old 
r.rittany  beds  and  armoires  of  early  times.  I 
think  that  design  is  the  most  taking  of  all  ;  the 
-pokes  of  the  wheel  are  usually  formed  of  long 
IHiiiited  leaves  resembling  the  hart's  tongue 
lern,  which  are  united  in  the  centre  by  a  small  boss. 

Another  pattern,  which  seemed  to  a  great 
extend  to  belong  to  Heppelwhite,  though  we  see 
il  adopted  by  others,  is  the  conventional  honey- 
suckle ,  this  is  carried  out  a  good  deal  on  the 
<;uue  lines  as  the  wheel  back. 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers  is  said  to  have 
been  Heppelwhite's  favorite  design  in  chairs,  as 
the  ribbon  back  was  in  Chippendale's.  It  is 
Lertainly  often  met  with,  sometimes  carved  in 
mahogany  and  often  painted.  In  the  latter 
style  it  is  to  me  unpleasing,  but  I  do  not  like 
"  japanned  "  furniture  in  any  form. 

Between  the  chairs  of  Heppelwhite  and  vShera- 
lon  there  is  in  some  cases  a  marked  resemblance, 
but  there  are  differences  to  which  one  gradually 
learns  to  attach  importance. 
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Slirialmi  li\r 


than 

IllKlKl- 

lilaiifv 


Ih 


■Iwliil' 


111^ 


ml  wdikc  I  c()iisi'kTal)ly  later 
tnit  \va>  uml(iul)lr(lly  iii- 
work.  Natiiialh  any  ri'snii- 
■twi'tn  the  wiirk  ni  \\\v  two  can  In.'  only 
ln'tux'in  the  lateT  work  oi  Ih'iJpcluhilc-,  and  tin; 
earlier  of  Sheraton.  It  i^-  well  to  lake  note  that 
in  Ileii])elwhite'^  lime,  eliair-^  liei^an  to  l)e  smaller, 
the  broad  seats  and  wide  arms  of  an  earlier  date, 
had  !;iven  !)laee  to  nuieh  smaller  shaj)es,  and  when 
vSheraton  eame  to  work  in  London  the  ehairs  were 
still  fnrther  redneed  in  si/.e. 

I'erhaps  uiiat   marks  the  Sheraton  st\le  more 


th.m  anxthin;. 


to  the  amateur,  is  the  intro- 


duction ol  satin  wood. 

\'ery  many  ol  Ids  j)retl\  s;raeelul  chairs  are 
made  in  this  wood,  the  less  pleasinij;  (jues  bcin^ 
painted  as  well.  Some'  of  liis  happiest  examples 
are  of  satin  wood,  with  a  very  slii^ht  inlay  of 
inahop;any  or  ]>erh.ips  harewood. 

One  of  the  tirst  dirferenees  we  notice  in  vShera- 
ton's  chairs  from  those  of  Heppelvhiie's,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  shape  of  the  back  ;    whereas  Hep])el- 


dlv 


)f   course    there   are 


w  hue  s    hacks   are   usual 

exceptions- oval,  round,  nearly  scjuare,  or  shield 

like,  Sheraton's  are  rectangular  and  the  le;j;s  very 

generally   lluted— sometimes  a   little  carving   or 

inlay  appeared  on  them,  but  iluting  is  more  often 

found. 

In  Imi;.  io  you  see  a  Sheraton  Bergere  chair, 
one-  of  his  Liter  creations  and  strange  tc  say  plain 
and  simple,  instead  of  the  tormented  design  that 
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.pMil.  SO  much  of  his  work  from  iSoo  onwards  ; 
thi.  v<.us(ris  v.rvharnumious,  uoo.l  plain,  nx 
excx.lU.nl  tasl.,   an,l   wouM  ;.o  ..llw.th  almost 

,,Uvm..lv  wdl  tin-  siac-s  arc-  contnve.l,  tic-  1  ttU 
,.,,lavs  similarly  llulca  an.l  laperm:^  to  llu-  to]), 
!,,„Ho  ..ivc- li-htncss  an.Mi>tincli.m  t..  tin.  c-lKur. 

n,.;,larhairofth;sk,n.l,wlu.thcraSlu;ratonor 
„„M  cannot  sav,  it  was  not  s<.  prc.tty,  lu..m,. imu- 

,,l,in    the-  canin'^  c<.mim^  lo  the  extreme  front, 
kckin,  these  elegant  little  pillared  a.l.ht,ons 

:;;  the  corners,  winch  ,ive  a  cachcl  to  the  .les,,n 

Lit  once.  ,     .      .        ,   •„ 

I  al^o  possess  another  Sheraton  chair  of  a  phun 
1„„  distinctive  character,  with  fonr  vertical  ra,  s 
,t  the  back  and  the  sharply  cnrved  arms  winch 
,,„i,U  to  its  bein^^  an  early  example.     Its  charac- 
;,,.  i.  somewhat  obscnre.l  by  a  coatn^.^  of  wlnte 
,„,„,,1.  It  IS  of  birch,  and  was  onc-m  ,ny  chjld- 
l,.n,l-nn    extremely   u-ly,   thou:-;h  comfortable, 
,l„ir.      11     was    "japatmed-    l^ea     ^reen     ^^.  h 
wreaths  <.f  minute  flowers  of  all  the  colours  ot  the 
,,„rno.v,  across  the  top  rail,  with  trads  hansms 
l,:m--wav  down  each  bar.  also  more  flowers  across 
tlu.  front  of  the  seat  and  on  the  arms.     Durnv^  a 
vi.italion   of   measles  we   children   ocnpRMl   onr 
.nfore.d  leisure  by  outlining  tlu-se  wreaths  with  a 
slont  lead  pencil,  whereby  we  conceived  we  had 
„,v:.tlv  improved  upon  the  work  of  Hu-  desr^ner 
l^^.l^remember,  too,  that  punishment,  <wdt  nnd 

.omewhal  s.vere,  rewarded  our  arti^tu- hdw.nrs 
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Sheraton  was  foiul  of  the  lyre-shaped  back,  atvl 
tr-ats  it  ])U  asiir.'.h-.  It  w  a>  oiih"  in  hi>>  hiter  years 
(wlicn,  lonnciiti'l  1)\-  poverty,  'lis,ii)pointnienl 
and  miieral  want  of  snccess,  he  frantieallv  tried 
all  kimls  of  novelties,  the  larger  i)r()portion  of 
Ihem  nn^nitahle  and  stranp;e)  that  we  meet  with 
chairs,  and  other  ]^ieces,  destitute  of  artistic  feel- 
in'„'.  Whatever  the  faults  of  tlu'se  later  pieces, 
however,  from  tlie  point  oi  view  of  beauty  and 
a))]">roiiriateness,    not    a  word   can   e\'e 


r  1 
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against  their  workmanship  ;  he  must  always  liave 
emploved  the  best  workmen,  for  his  pieces  are 
the  perfection  of  craftsmanship. 

In  huntinj:;;  for  chairs  of  Chippendale's,  Heppel- 
white's,  or  Sheraton's,  my  advice  is  employ  a 
dealer,  one  wdio  can  be  entirely  relied  on.  I  as- 
sure you  they  exist,  though  if  one  belii'ved  all  one 
hears  and  reads,  one  miyht  imagine  the  trade  was 
made  up  of  rogues,  thieves  and  liars  !  This  is 
very  far  from  the  case,  and  if  you  mean  t<i  lay  out 
more  tlian  a  few  pounds  I  decidedly  advise  you  to 
seek  their  help.  If  you  arc  not  unreasonable  and 
treat  thein  well,  they  will  reciiirocate  your  be- 
lia\iour.  Tell  them  about  the  limit  you  are  pre- 
pared to  c;o  to,  and  do  not  hurry  them  ;  ciiairs  of 
this  kiml  do  not  dot  the  roadside;,  and  some 
months  may  he  rcfpiired  to  find  exactly  what  you 
want. 

There  is  a  ty])e  of  fnrtiiture  that  so  far  has  not 
become  verv  ]-iO])u!ar  with  collectors,  and  there- 
fore offers  a  better  chance  for  tlu'  buver  with  onlv 
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Mender  purse. 


-i8th    CF-NTURY    chairs        8.^ 
I  refer  to  tann  house  furniture. 


aii<l  such  as  was  tna' 
ktrpers  an<l  the  likt 


le  for  <u\:\\\  tradesmi'ii.  nui- 
tliis  stvk-  <.f  furniture  is 


I'll 


ratively  cheap  to  buy.  thou; 
It  to  find,  hut  well  vv.rth  hunting 


i'(inr)a 


:h  rather  dilTi- 
for. 


■Naturallv    immense    numbers    of    chairs    wore 
„uJ.c  in  the  i8th  century,  and  even  now,  many 
itt.iinahle  specimens  exist. 

I  -ive  vou  in  V\^.  II  and  Fiii.  12  Roo<l  examples 
,,t  1  wo  totallv  different  types  of  farm  house  chairs. 
iM  .    ir  is  manifestly  a  copy  of  an  early  Heppel- 
V  Ime  and  a  very  goo.l  example  it  is.  pUun,  strong, 
nvl  .uhstantantial-the  wood  oak.      Most  yillage 
>  npenters  stuck  to  oak  an<l  a  very  sensible  plan 
,,,o      Loim  aftor  mahogany  was  in  full  swing  in 
1  ,r.'c-  cities   oak  c.Mitinued  in  all  its  first  glory  in 
1l„^•^untry.  and  this  was  natural;    the  mi.hUe 
;,nd  lower  classes  of  Kngland  are  inteiis.-ly  con- 
.  rvitive  and  <lo  not  readily  give  in.  to  what  they 
.  MHsidcr  new  fangled  notions,  especially  if  mtro- 
,l„,,d  by  one  thev  term  a  "  foreigner,"  meaning 
tluul.v'one  who  comes  from  the  South.  .^  they 
.,r,.  inhabitants  of  the  North,  or  even  (with  less 
distinction)  a  man  of  Norfolk,  when  they  them- 
mUvs  live  in  Suffolk,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  that  lor 
^rune  time  mahogany  was  regarded  with  distrust. 

and  oak.  the  tried  and  trusted  servant  of  many 

Miurations,  was  still  employed. 
I  thiiiK  Fig.  II  is  very  pleasing  with  the  prettv 

rnvvc  at  tlu'lop  of  the  back  and  the  si)lat  pierced 

in  fuur  places.     Nothing  would  look  better  than 
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u 
ou^ht 


a  set  of  these  chairs  in  a  diimig  rooi 
cost  but  a  modfst  sum,  a  pound  a  ]i 


ouI( 


be 

c-ii2;lit   exactly   alike,   of  course,   if 


to 


euoui'li.     You   are   not  likely  to   find   six  or 

you   did   vou 


mi.i^dit  at  once  expect  frauds,  but  dilip;ent  search 
will  1)('  rewarded,  I  tliink,  with  the  discovery  of 
tliose  that  will  ,^H)  well  to<;cther,  and  not  arrest 
the  eye,  by  a  too  marked  divergence  in  stvle. 

Vv^.  12  is  a  very  desirable  jmssession,  and  you 
may  find  some  trouble  in  ])icking  u])  one  or  more 
in  your  rambles.  The  history  of  this  one  is 
rather  quaint,  it  is  not  an  (.Id  family  friend  and 
was  only  transplanted  to  its  present  a])ode  six 
years  at;o.  It  belonged  to  an  old  lady  in  an  alms- 
liou.sc  iu  Berkshire,  my  cousin  w'slied  to  buy  it, 
but  the  old  hidy  would  not  part  with  tl-'-.  beloved 
treasure  during  her  life,  l)ut  she  struck  a  bargain 
witli  my  relative  that  if  .she  would  buy  it  there 
and  then,  and  allow  her  to  keep  it  for  her  life,  the 
purchaser  should  enter  into  ])ossession  at  her 
death. 

A  very  clieap  .set  of  dining  room  chairs  and,  to 
my  mind,  a  very  di.stinctive  one,  would  be  of  the 
sort  called  "  Windsor."  They  were  and  are  stih 
made  in  Buckingluiiusliire,  and  having  been 
turned  out  in  large  quantities  in  the  past,  it  is 
still  not  very  difficult  to  get  together  six  or  eight 
alike  to  make  a  set.  I  do  not  give  you  an  illus- 
tration of  these,  for  I  think  they  are  familial  to 
all,  tlie  hooped  hack  with  vertical  bars  and  a  kind 
of  Muall  whi>l  in  the  .-mire  is  the  best  examples. 
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,,a  what    no  doubt  greatly  strengthens  them 
xtra  bars  startiiig  irom  the  shoulders  and 
:;;:,:;,  do.n  neany  to  meet  at  the  bottom,  which 
l,rin.'s\hem  aslant  of  the  other  back  bars. 

These  chairs,  well  cleaned  and  kept  thoroughly 
„oli.hed  make  ideal  dining  room  chairs,  if  rneans 
,,  not  run  to  anythu.g  more  sumptuous  and  .  ^ 
two  as  carving  chairs  with  arms  would  look  hand 
some  and  uncommon. 
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CHAPTKR    III 

BTTREAT'X,    CABINKTS    AND    TABT.KS 

AtJ,  our  cabinets,  chests  of  drawers,  bookcases, 
chests-upon-chests,  escritoires,  bureaux,  tall  boys, 
commodes,  etc.,  have  all  been  evolved  from  the 
chest,  or  coffer,  of  medittval  times. 

il  is  difficult  now  in  these  days  of  luxury  to 
remember  that  once  everything  was  ]nit  into 
chests  only,  when  these  chests  not  only  repre- 
sented all  the  storine;  room  for  clothes  and  per- 
sonal possessions,  but  were  also  the  only  travel- 
line;  conveniences.  The  chest  represented  every- 
thinc;  now  comi)rised  in  cabin  trunks,  dress  bas- 
kets, saratoj^a  boxes,  suit  cases,  dressing  bae;s, 
hat  boxes,  etc. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  there  are  proofs 
that  "  hold  alls  "  existed  as  early  as  the  T5th 
century,  and  very  likely  considerably  earlier. 
In  Bruejes,  Memlint!;'s  set  of  beautiful  jewel-like 
pictures,  glowing  on  the  chaste  of  St.  Ursula,  was 
finished  in  1489,  and  in  two  of  its  little  compart- 
ments we  see  vSt.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  virgins 
preparing  to  land,  clasping  somewhat  feverishly 
in  their  hands,  substantial  hold-alls.  Again,  a 
mo^l    curious    and    interesting    picture    in    the 
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hurch  ..f  St.  raul  in  Antwerp 
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Loc- 


ks and  kcvs  and  other  small  fittings  of  iron 


we 


re  greatly  valued  in  the  i6th  and   17th  c 


eii- 


turics.  and  we  constantly  meet  with  notices  of 
them  in  old  inventories,  the  fact  that  a  "  truncke" 
or  a  "  chist  "  had  a  lock  and  key  would  be  care- 
fully stated. 

Bv  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  "  trunckes  " 
and  "  portmantles  "  were  in  use,  and  evidently 
greatly  prized.  Miss  Bradley,  in  "  The  English 
housewife  of  the  17th  and  i8tli  centuries."  has 
unearthed  a  delightful  note  of  a  confiding  coun- 
try parson,  who,  in  a  rash  moment,  lent  liis 
"  portmantle."  "  I  bought  in  London  a  port- 
mantle  costing  5s.  6d..  and  a  m,  *  ncUion  is., 
and    a  locke   key   to   the   portma  fid.     This 

'  portmantle  '  and  all  that  belonged  to  ii  I  lent  to 
my  cousin  Lewen,  which  he  never  returned." 
Miss  Bradley  concludes,  "  We  can  imagine  the 
childish  joy  of  the  simple  gentleman  in  the  '  por- 
mantle  '  with  a  lock,  a  rare  luxury.  Words  ap- 
parently failed  him  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
cousin  Lewen." 

Locks  were  so  precious,  that  even  those  on 
doors  were  taken  on  and  off  as  occasion  required, 
and  we  find  from  Claydon  papers  that  this  was 
done  as  late  as  1650,  when  an  enlightened  mem- 
ber of  the  family  discovered  that  this  constant 
removing  and  returning  of  locks  greatly  injured 
the  doors  and  decided  that  in  future  they  should 
be  permanently  fixed. 

To  return  to  chests,  the  first  advance  in  luxury 
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th 


Irawer  a 


I  the  bottom. 


ot  the  cup- 


'"";';  ;;"■..„.  .„,>.  a„a  al.,..  a,,.,.)...  H.K.,  th. 
l:;,  ;',;;:;;  a.u.  .arcIrolK.  of  all  Uiuas  were 

''",'l'"  ™u''ri!ave  1.,.™  a  b„l,l  and  .lar.ng  spirit 
..'^rJT    utnx.atl,.iaca.fs.ocrin«awa>-U,c 

,  ,rl  „f  the  chi-t  ami  making  tuo  or  three 

;;re  .  ^^^-"''-■■-8"'»'''--^'^'"''';'"T. 

Be    ,re  ..a.sing  on  to  the  snbject  of  tins  chapte 
,    a    :      nen.i..n   t.-o   artiele.   that   were   ca     • 

v„lve,l  Iron,  the  ehest.      first,  the  dresse     u 
,„„   ,  l.aek^-a  simple  l.n.g  narrow   table     «' 
,         ,■     ,a  1  le-   fett  ,.r  many,  aeeordnig  to  the 
;;:irC".asnobaeU;anditisamneh 

'    r,l  r    pieee     ,t    fernitnre    than    the    so-ealle. 
We  St,  dressers,  so  nmeh  sought  after  now.      The 
kin  1  ■    an,  speaking  ol  is  rare,     1  know  one  ,n  the 
^v      wUl  it  .ay  where  it  is,  bnl  ill  had  an. no 

„f  „„„„  ,„  .i.are  I  shonld  endeayonr  to  . ransfer  a 
to  mv  honse.     It  is  in  a  tea  shop.     I  have  man> 
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fri'-U'ls  in  llu'  wav  ol"  lu'iiilurr  in  tlirs>'  (■oiulnit- 
;il)l''  rrtnlals,  oiK'  in  lUickiir.'.hain^liirc  sli<itris 
a  miniature  '^Mv  Icl:  tahlf  lliat  I  -rfatlv  -Icsiir, 
anollirr  ronccals  two  SlnTatnii  cliairs,  I  am  not 
so  nuicli  moved  hv  ell^■y  hcie,  hccansr  -thon^li  I 
(11 


hardly  prc^nnic  to  \vinsi)rr  sucn  a  sacrni'j;ious 
sentiment-  I  do  not  care  mnch  for  Slieraton. 
But  I  love  the  dresser,  it  is  \-ery  shallow  and  so 
Ion::;  that  there  are  four  ilrawers  with  original 
brass  handles  and  eiidil  U  :;s. 

The  baeon  settle,  too,  ha.,  -rown  from  the  ehe  -t, 
that  was  a  simi)le  enoue/a  evolution,  a  baek  added 
whieh  was  dee])  enou^ii  t<i  eontain  the  llitehes  of 
bacon.  It  usualh  ,  but  not  invariably,  opened  at 
the  baek,  and  arms  added  at  the  sides,  made  it  a 
fairly  comfortable  seat  by  the  farm  house  fireside. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  a  particularly  hue  example 
(opening  in  front),  but  tlie  local  photographer 
made  such  a  mess  of  the  i)lioto;-;;raph  that  I  am 
unable  to  show  it  to  you. 

Soon  after  the  advent  of  chests  of  drawers  we 
get  tlie  bureau.  Bureau  is  l"rench  for  oflice  and 
probably  this  special  piece  of  furniture  got  tae 
name  from  the  various  ccjntrivances  within  tiie 
flap— usually  a  slanting  one — to  tabulate,  and 
often  to  conceal,  important  i)apers  and  other 
valuables. 

At  the  same  time  that  bureaux  began  to  make 
tlieir  aiipearance  "  nests  of  drawers  "  are  lir>l 
heard  of.  These  are  very  scarce,  esiieeially  h" 
they  are  early  specimens.     You  will  see  a  good 
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qi 


.p.unun  111  11'-  .^-     \  ,    :„„  a  ouLTU  Aiuio 

■-""■-;;\;;:;'itr;::;:;;;vn-wu,,.s 

i,„„  link'  ouuniwly  ciKc^iUa  i)..!.^> 

.i,U>  likf  cflins  ill  u  ViUilt  ..        ,  „,^, 

,„,,r  .,(   .Horn   ,nvc„t<.n.a    u.      -™^;^^.^^  „„t 
,l„i,,  so  popular  as  «_ith  us.  at  eas 

«.-"  "-■'  'i»",r' : ;:;  t  c  pb  -d-,iue  Aap. 

,|uentlv  made  with  a  stra  M^^     J  pictures, 

s:ii:i:u::^^;S^-::;pofnd,.^ 

^..,,.^,UUeourpresciUothce^cl^k.       ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Both    Ricseuer    ^"^^^°f"."^^,,,,  open,  ami 
with  the  tlat  front  turning  do^^n  ^^^^^   ^^^         ^^^^^^ 

,,,,M.r  men  made  many  ^-^-^-^^    ,' ^^^^  \,a 
kind.     To  me  they   are  not  ver>    pka.iu^. 

^T:rt:mnr:i.-nnds^^^^^ 

,1     J;    Uiese  old  bureaux,  and  th.  usual  v^^>o 
!l.eoverm.  them  (unless  by  chance)  IS  to^xanm^ 
do.ely.  Aith  a  view  to  finding  H  the  external 
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IS  aceniiu 


if  it   is  not,  \()U 


ted  lor  1)v  \  isil)U-  drawors,  f)r  ])arliti(.ii- 


will  almost   i-crtainly  luul  shuk' 
false  bottom  to  a  drawer,  or  perhaps  some  spaer 
litleil  with  a  box,  or  you  will 


Inhiiul  a  drawer,  litleil  with  a  box 
discover  that  a  bit  ot  carvini^,  a  scrap  of  mould- 
itm,  or  some  ornamental  pillar  moves  and  leaves 
a  convenient  space. 

It  was  in  this  way  we  found  the  little  collins  in 
mv  Queen  Anne  piece.     I  gave  an  illustration  of  it 
in  ""Anti<iues  and  Curios,"  but  the  one  here  at 
Fit:;.  32  is  too  much  obscured  by  the  china  to  till 
you  nuieh.      ( )n  each  side  of  the  centre  therr  is  a 
concave  panel,  just  \o  the  ri.^ht  and  left  and  al)ove 
the  tea  and  ccifl'ee  cups,  and  this  seemed  in  no 
way  accounted  for.   and  so  looking  every\^here 
we  pulled  out  the  centre  drawer,  it  looks  like  two, 
but  is  in  reality  only  one.  and  then  we  disco\ered 
the  little  catacombs.     We  did  not  find  any  trea- 
sures, however,  as  people  do  so  agreeably  in  novels. 
I  possess  a  very  curious  and  valuable  bureau, 
full  of  secret  hidins  places,  Init  I  told  you  about  it 
in  a  former  book  and  must  not  be  tedious,  its  ui- 
terest  lies  in  the  impossibility  of  opening  it  at  all 
unless  you  are  in  the  secret  of  its  very  singular 
mechanism.     One   meets   with  bureaux  in  oak, 
walnut,  mahogany  and  satin  wood. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  of  opinion  that  bureaux  did 
not  come  into  being  until  walnut  was  the  wood 
most  in  use.  Certainly  we  have  no  definite  date 
of  which  we  can  say,  in  this  year  bureaux  were 
first  made,  and  the  oak  ones  sometimes  met  v,-ith, 
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Akin  to  tlusr  bureaux  and  cabiiu'ts  wtTc  cup- 
boards of  .dl  kin.U  '\Mner  ones  (Hd  not  como 
in  till  the  rci-ii  of  Ouccii  Aniu',  and  have  contin- 
ued ahnost  uniuterrui)tedly  to  the  present  time. 
They  were  made  to  stand  eitlier  on  the  floor,  or  to 
l)e  fixed  to  the  wall  and  were  made  of  oak  or  wab 
nut  and  much  l.Uer  of  mahosany.  The  «lass 
door  \aritdv  came  in  late,  not.  I  think,  until  tlie 
last  (juarti'r  of  the  i.Sth  eenturv. 

We  find  tlu'sr  fre(pu'ntlv  in  old  eotta;j:es,  and  it 
is  ill  I  hem  Ih.it  the  owners  kcr])  their  few  treasures 
of  K^ass,  ehina  and  earthenware,  so  often  lirokeii, 
alas!     The  peasant  has  no  idea  of  having  any- 
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made  a  h.n;^  artistic  lour,  visitmi;  I'rance  aiui 
Italy,  but  neither  of  these  countries  i;ave  him 
just  what  he  wanted,  wliieh  was  to  see  a  liou^e 
of  tlie  ohl  Romans  and  absorb  into  liis  l)rain 
Iheir  ideaf  on  domestic  architecture  and  adapt 
them  to  the  recpiireineiits  of  the  iTt'  turv. 

He  attained  his  object  in  1757.  when,  accoin- 
]. allied  by  the  French  architect,  Cleris^cau. he  -ave 
hbuMdf  up  to  the  study,  at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia, 
of  the  remains  01  Diocletian's  jnilace. 

Ill  17O2,  four  years  afte-  his  return  to  I'hrt^kmd. 
he  was  made  architect  to  the  kin;-i,  so  that  he 
must  have  mounted  the  la<lder  of  suci  ss  very 
rapidlv. 

After  he  .  irned  from  Spalatro,  everytlmii; 
that  Adam  r.nd  his  brothers  did  partook  of  a 
classical  character,  and  his  influence  was  so  great 
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figures,   aii'l   in  hi'-  lifelinie  ho  couM   not  afford 
enough  cups  and  saucers  to  c;o  round— the  irony 

of  it. 

\Vc  know  really  little  about  Thomas  Sheraton's 
(■ally  lif<\  except  that  he  was  born  at  vSlockton- 
on-Tees,  in  or  about  1751.     Apparently  in  youth 
lie  liad  brlont^i'd  to  the  Church  of  Kn<j;land,  but 
sul)se«|ucntly,  at  what  date  is  not  known,  he  be- 
came a   fanatical  Baptist.     In   I7()0  he  came  tn 
London,  lived   for  some  time  in   Davies  .St net, 
then  in  Wardcmr  Street,  and  finally  for  some  time 
in  Broad  Street,  0(^lden  Square,  where  he  had  a 
house  and  untidy  shop  and  where  he  eventually 
died,  worn  out  with  over  work,  financial  anxieties, 
and  it  is  -greatly  to  be  feared,  at  times  want  of 
actual  nourishment,  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  (piite  by  accident  that  wc  ;j;et  a  painful 
li'j;ht  on  poor  Sheraton's  home  life.  It  comes 
from  an  interestint^  memoir  of  Adam  Black— sub- 
sequenilv  the  1-ead  of  the  e;reat  publishiivj;  firm— 
vvritien  by  Alexander  Nicholson.  He  is  descrili- 
in-  the  ejeat  difficulties  Mr.  Black  encountered 
when  lie  first  came  to  London.  Apparently  it 
was  as  dilVicult  then,  as  now,  for  the  unemployed 
to  find  work. 

"  He  (Adam  Black)  was  willing  to  do  any  honest 
work  by  which  he  could  make  a  living,  and  in- 
quired in  all  directions,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he 
heard  of  a  man  called  Sheraton  publishing  a  book 
called  '  The  Cabinet  maker's  Encvehpcedia'  who 
mi' ht  give  him  something  to  do.     He  called  on 
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^,^,^  f,,„,a  the  worthy  encyclopaedist  atxl  his 

llines  painfuUv  humble,  but  as  he  wanted 

"""•s  it  T  A  B.  agreed  to  help  him  in  whatever 

^JhrSlcitheAnwritin,  articles,  or  n.  a  less 

11    ^tual  capacity.     Here  is  his  description  ot 
'"  nT  ds  piace-  '  He  lived  in  an  obscure 
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:;;:'forthehost,andanotlu.forlns..h^anda 

,i,n..   porringer   for   their   ^^^^"'-^^^^^'^-     ^^  ,       '  ^ 
nil  .aucer  were  given  to  me,  and  she  had  to 

„,   „,,  «ith  .nntbor  littl.  porr,n!;or.     ^  >    1  o- 
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,.lnmed  to  take  it  from  the  poor  man.     Hcis  a 

'  f  vnlrnts   and    I  beheve,  of  senuine  piet>  . 

;;:;:;!  ^^^"le  cabinet  business-I  believe 

:sb:ei^oit.     Hehasbeen,andperhans^tpre- 

.,ni  is    a  preacher.     He  is  a  scholar,  ^^'^^''''1 ' 
Lh.mv  opinion  masterlv,  is  an  auUior^W^ 

..Her.  stationer  and  teacher.     We  may     e  re^l 
to  ask  how  comes  it  ro  pass  that  a  man  u  h  such 
ahihtics.  and  resources,  is  in  ^^^^h  a  sta  c  ,    I  oe 
lu-ve  his  abilities  and  resources  are  his  rum,  m  this 
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respect,  for  by  atlenipliii'-^  to  do  evtrythiiiiL^  he 
does  nothing.'  " 

Poor  ySheraton,  he  was  one  of  the  vast  army 
of  those,  wlio  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire. 
Like  all  the  cabinet  makers  of  the  century  he  ]nil)- 
lished  trade  catalogues.  The  best  of  these  was 
"  The  Cabinet  maker  and  Ui)holstercr's  Drawins; 
book.'  This  came  out  in  I7<)i,  and  one  gains 
some  insight  to  the  poor  fellow's  embittered  feel- 
ings, as  will  be  -,een,  when  in  his  preface  he  alluded 
to  a  book  brought  out  prior  to  Chippendale's, 
and  he  says,  "  It  gives  no  instruction  for  draw- 
ing in  any  form,  but  we  may  venture  to  say  that 
those  who  drew  the  designs,  wanted  a  good  share 
of  teaching  themselves." 

When  he  comes  to  speak  of  Chippendale's 
"  Director  "  he  is  affably  condescending.  "  As 
for  the  designs  themselves,  tliey  are  now  wholly 
antiquated  and  laid  aside,  though  possessed  of 
great  merit,  according  to  the  times  in  which  they 
were  executed  !  "  He  has  some  scathing  remarks 
on  luce  and  Mayhew's  book  ;  then  he  comes  to 
Heppehvhite's  "  Cabinetmaker's  and  Upholster- 
er's Guide."  Here  words  fail  him  to  express  the 
mean  opinion  he  has  of  the  production.  In  allud- 
ing to  it  he  says,  "  In  wdiicli  are  found  no  direc- 
tions for  drawing  in  any  form,  nor  any  pretension 
to  it.  The  whole  merit  of  the  performance  rests 
on  the  designs,  with  a  short  description  to  each 
prefixed.  Some  of  these  designs  are  not  without 
merit,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  perspective  is, 
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flilYicultie'^  tliat  beset  the  he'j;iii!ier.  It  is  more 
tlmii  likelv  llmt  tlie  liaii'1l<'S  are  >u<l  ilie  orit^inals. 
You  lUMst  Uarn  exadh'  uliat  sliapi'l  tiaii<lles  i;o 
with  (Hfferent  periods  of  furniture.  Always  e\-- 
auiine  carefuUv  to  see  if  tliere  are  marks,  ami 
holes,  (tilled  up)  where  former  ham  les  have  tier-n, 
and  what  the  hack  of  the  drawer  looks  like  ;  that 
will  almost  invariably  show  si<;ns  of  former 
handles,  if  the  existinc;  ones  are  not  the  ori>j;inals. 
Sometimes  the  curious  fact  is  proved  that  the 
handles  on  a  piece  of  furniture  are  older  than  the 
chest  or  cabinet  itself.  I  have  an  example  of 
this,  the  chest  is  mahoj^any,  date  about  ij'K), 
a  c;ood  cnouj^h  piece,  solid  and  substantial,  but 
quite  plain  except  for  a  tiny  line  of  holly  stained 
black  round  the  drawers. 

It  has  always  been  in  the  nursery,  a  position 
not  conducive  to  lonp;  life  in  handles.  These 
should  have  resembled,  what  you  see  in  Fit.^  15. 
which  is  typical  of  the  Sheraton  period,  but  it 
was  rather  a  fras^ile  kind  of  handle  and  ill- 
calculated  to  resist  rough  usage,  which  I  am 
sure  it  received  in  my  great-grand-mother's  time, 
for  there  were  thirteen  children. 

Probably,  therefore,  they  fell  off,  one  bv  one, 
and  were  replaced  by  the  existing  set,  which  no 
doubt  being  e"xtra  handsome,  had  been  saved 
from  some  other  defunct  ])iece  of  furniture. 

Tl.ev  are  large  heavily  moulded  lions  heads 
holding  massive  rings  in  their  mouths,  the  very 
opposite  stvle  to  Sheratons  delicate  and  almost 
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Hiiiisy  !i  iiidlr-,  au'l  ])latis.  f  imauitie  that  their 
•  Atvi-in  beauty  sdw<\  thi'ii  live-^,  ami  they  were 
-lMii.il  away  tor  fiituic  u^-r. 

fn  the  pKikssioiMl  "laker"  hrJL^ht  new 
hamlKs  do  not  aii])eal,  he  knows  the\-  t;ive  him 
awa\-  at  onee.  ami  he  lias  inan\'  int^eiiious  di-vices, 
•-onir  sinipli-,  some  com])lioated,  to  '^\\v  to  the 
lir.nid  new  r>irmin.i;]iain  handles  and  ])lates,  the 
n<(rssary  look  of  old  a^e.  Acids  are  lart^elv 
nsed,  and  to  insnre  tlu-  requisite  softly  rounded 
ed'^o,  thev  are  i)ut  into  a  cylinder— a  large 
numluT  to'^rther  and  the  instrument  is  made  to 
re\-oKe  until  hy  constant  friction  among  them- 
srKis,  sharp  edges  are  dis])ose(I  of,  and  some- 
lliing  approaching  the  softness  of  old  age  is 
attained. 

After  treatment  in  this  manner  the  contents 
come  out  very  passable  "  antiques."  This  is 
viiy  cle\-er,  and  in  no  way  wrong  unless  with 
an  intention  to  deceive.  Tliere  are  not  nearly 
inougli  old  handles  to  "go  round"  and  honest 
dealers  employ  the.se  means  to  make  imitations 
<|uile  legitimatelv,  only  they  tell  you,  that  old 
a-^  they  look,  tliey  are  only  clever  decei)tions. 

I  have  a  set  of  I.ouis  XV.  "  handles  "  arranged 
in  this  way,  but  I  was  frankly  told  about  them  ; 
tluy  wrre  not  pa.s.scd  oh"  on  nie  as  genuine 
ant  i(|Ues. 

Xow  we  come  to  Fig.  iG,  a  verv  ornate 
iXiuqiU-  of  Sheratoji's  work.  It  is  a  really 
beautiful  spteiin.  11  of  it-,  kiiul  and  worth  a  lar^^e 
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sum,  but  I  (Id  not  likr  painting  on  I'liruilurc.  it 
st't'iiis  to  nu'  ;i  kind  of  "  paintin;^  of  llic  lily." 
The  whok'  tiini;  is  owr-dccoralc-il.  The  cabinet 
is  of  satin  wood,  and  the  doors  on  whieh  are  the 
oval  paint in'j;s  are  white  enamt  1.  Tlie  ])aintin^s 
are  tN'pieal  of  Aiii^elica  Kauffnianu,  or  ^er^oli^i. 
It  is  doubtful  wliether  Ani^eliea  Kauffmann  was 
in  Ivu'^land  at  all,durini;  the  perio<l  whenSheratnu 
was  desi;^nin>j;  this  kind  of  furnituri-.  tshe  liad 
done  an  ininiense  deal  of  work  lor  the  Adams, 
but  in  1782,  after  her  marriage  to  Zueohi,  slu; 
went  to  Rome,  where  she  lived  for  the  rest  of  lier 
life.  It  seems  probai)le  tliat  the  paintin<;s  on 
furiiiture,  often  attributed  to  her  -esiv-ially 
on  Sheraton  pieees — are  really  the  w(..  s.  of 
Cipriani  and  sometimes  of  I'er;,4olisi,  ^lerhaj)-;. 
As  far  as  workmanship  ;^oes,  Fi^j.  ib.  is  a  <;em  ; 
look  at  the  delieaey  of  the  shelves  and  the 
c;raeeful  ^ilt   brass  lattiee  sides. 

Not  lon;4  atj;o  I  saw  sold  at  Christie's  for  a  vast 
sum,  a  pair  of  side  tables,  or  as  the\-  ari'  sometimes 
called  "  occasional  "  tables,  such  a  fri:j;htful 
name  !  Why  could  we  not  think  of  some  sucli 
nice  and  suitable  term  for  the  same  thini;  as  the 
French  have  done,  they  call  them  Tables  Am- 
hiiliiiitiS  ;  occasional  tables  is  a  silly  term,  and 
always  reminds  one  of  an  auctioneer's  catalo!.',ue. 
Well,  these  "  occasional  "  tables  were  of  satin 
wood,  and  all  round  the  edL^es.  a  band  about  six 
inches  wide  was  decorated  with  the  e\-ts  ol 
])eacocks'  fi-athers.  it   w,is  lovelv  work,  inasmuch 
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kilfnl,  l)ul  not  ;it  all  prrtty  to  my 
:m<l     \(ry     L;;arisli.      Wcdi^woi)'!     i)la<iiU's 
also  MUD'tiiiK'S  iiitrodiK'ffl  aiMJ  this  \arii'ty 
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satin  wood.  Tiir  I'Vi'inh  rhi'nistci  jiiirsuod  the 
same  plan,  hut  I  f.in<-\-  with  slit.;htly  more 
sucet'ss.  hut  the  (dTefl  is  not  pk-asini,'.  You  ran 
studv  thi^  style  of  furniture  well  in  the  Jf)nes' 
eolleetion  at  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Ill    Im; 
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you  see  a  fine  cabinet  of  Italian 
w.irl  inan^hi]),  the  main  jtart  of  the  piece  is 
ehiiu\.  and  the  ornameiil  ation  such  as  the  eloii- 
■.^aled  bosses  on  the  drawers,  etc.,  is  of  tortoise- 
slf  11,  ( «i\ered  at  the  back  with  brilliant  vt'rmilion 
w'lieh  shows  through  the  tortoiseshell.  This 
piece  i>robably  was  made  about  mid  way  in  the 
17111  century.  It  was  in  Italy  and  vSj^ain,  also 
the  low  countries,  that  these  cabinets  were 
]iroi]ueed. 

Hn-  ])eculiarity  in  jiieces  of  this  kind,  is  the 
(eiitre.  The  small  doors  where  you  see  the  key 
hole.  o])itis  and  discloses  a  tiny  pillared  and 
arched  hall,  with  a  domed  ceiling,  lined  througii- 
oni  with  mirror  glass  and  fpiite  in  the  style  of  a 
doll's  house.  vSir  Ralph  \'erney,  whom  his 
friends  pesteri.'d  to  bring  them  things,  had  to 
fmd  a  cabinet  of  this  kind,  "  My  Lady  I^isle 
de^iires  an  I'.bony  Cabanct  and  for  Dores  or  none, 
she  leaxes  it  to  me.  ...  I  cannot  meet  with  an 
I'.bonv  Cabanet,  that's  good,  I  can  have  choice 
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of  toitim  ^licll.  ;^.iriiis|n(l  out  wjtli  \iT\-  tliin  sihcr 
or  L;iiilt  bras-,  wlijcli  I  like  imu  li  lu-ltcr.'  X,, 
(loul)t  this  nm^t  lia\r  riscnililf<l  I'i^.  i-.  'l'\u\r 
i'^  another  \arii-t\  of  this  kind  of  work  whiili  i^ 
uuich  more  ln'aut  ifiil,  iiaiiicl\-  Nshcri'  :^ol(!  is  ]„it 
at  the  hack  of  the  shell  iiistea<l  of  scarlet. 

I'i.i^.  iS  is  not  \(r\-  oM  It  was  nia<h-  for  iii\- 
1,'reat  L;ran<lfatlK'r  sonuwhi're  hetween  l/'i<>  aiid 
iSoo,  It  is  of  ro'-ewooij  and  was  coiistruet(  ij 
especialh-  to  contain  the  \v\y  enrion^  and  \  ahi- 
al)le  Duteh  ^la^s  picture  in  the  centre.  I  do  imt 
\-er\  wfll  understand  that  form  of  art,  I)ut  I  am 
toM  that  this  is  of  threat  imrit.  The  haekuround 
is  of  -^oine  oi)a(|ue  hottle  :4reen,  and  tlu'  bowl 
wlneli  coiit.iins  the  llov  'Ts,  seems  to  he  a  kind  of 
blue  i^reen  eiiauu  1  with  decorations  in  ormolu 
I  should  sa\-  that  the  ])icture  is  far  nlder  tlian  tlii 
cabinet,  indeed  I  always  heard  that  it  was  so.  It 
looks  to  UK'  to  l)e  \\(uk  of  the  early  17th  ceiitur\  , 
The  bri-hl  lini'  at  the  i<l-e  of  {lie  o\al  is  -old. 
but  it  is  on  the  under  side,  and  only  seen  throu-h. 
The  photoi^raph  makes  it  ai)pear  too  li^ht  ;  in  the 
thini;  itself,  the  effect  is  (piilc  subdued. 

I  must  apol()i.;ize  for  my  old  frii'iid,  the  central 
dish  on  the  top.  I  did  not  see  that  he  li.id 
ilropi)ed  a  morsel  of  his  anatomy.  The  contimial 
\  ibratiou  of  motors  has  upset  his  feeble  constitu- 
tion, ami  he  has  shed  a  mended  piece. 

This  cal)inet  has  a  point  of  interest  that  was  t(j 
nic  (pute  unexpected.  It  has  a  secret  sprin^^  in 
the  part  above  the  top  shelf,  which  on  pressure 
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ukases  the  panel  holding  the  picture,  this  dis- 
tln^cs  a  shallow  cupboard  with  three  shelves. 
All  that  I  knew,  but  what  was  my  astonishment 
l(,  lind  a  cavity  in  the  toj)  about  six  inches  dee]) 
,111(1  14  long.  It  is  in  the  middle  under  the  big 
jilate  and  copjier  coffee  pot,  and  the  extra  depth 
I-  accounted  for  when  you  open  the  pan^:!. 
Though  it  had  been  in  our  house  over  a  hundred 
M,us  no  one  had  ever  discovered  tliis  hiding 
].!ace  until  I  did  so  my.self,  ten  years  ago.  The 
uModen  lid  to  it  is  so  beautifully  fitted  that  it 
cm  onlv  be  fished  up  by  inserting  a  pen  knife. 
I  must  now  pass  on  to  tables,  or  I  shall  leave 
mvself  no  space. 

A^  I  explained  to  you  in  my  former  book, 
l.il.les  at  one  time  were  mcely  planks  put  upon 
,K>tk\s  and  were  removed  after  a  meal  and  the 
liiiurs  sat  upon  similar  planks  of  a  smaller  kind. 
Tlu'  first  improvement  was  to  make  what  they 
tailed  a  "standing"  table,  which  was  of  iiii- 
iiu  use  weight  and  solidity,  standing  on  four  or 
six  legs,  which  legs  were  united  by  stretchers. 
'I'lurc  was  not  much  ornamentation  al)out  them, 
i:i  nerally  a  l)and  only  of  incised  carving  just  un- 
•  \r\  the  top.  The  next  development  was  the 
VI me  with  handsomely  carved  enormously  bul- 
hnus  legs.  This  fashion  lasted  long  a!"'  we  see 
examples  made  in  the  17th  century. 

We  have  abo  the  "  drawing  '  table,  which  has 
lasted  with  variations  to  our  own  day.  We  still 
have  the  "  drawing  "  table  almost  exactly  as  it 
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was  at  the  end  of  tlic  ifitli  century.  These  tables, 
wlietlier  drawing;;  or  not,  very  i^enerallv  had  a 
"  carpctt  1)1  Turkey  wcrke,"  tlie  earpet  l)ein'^\ 
not  wliat  we  understand  by  the  term,  but  really 
a  table  cloth, 

"  Turkye  werke  "  began  at  this  time  to  be 
much  in  recpiest  for  makinc;  cushions  to  soften 
the  unyielding  oaken  chairs  and  benches. 

Mr.  Litchfield  in  his  "  Illustrated  History  of 
Furniture  "  gives  us  some  inventories  of  that 
time,  and  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  "  Turkve 
wcrke  "  and  "  quysshens." 

"  Inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  parler  of  St. 
J-^ne's  within  the  cittie  of  Chester  (1589).  A 
drawinge  tal>lc  of  joyned  work  with  a  frame 
valued  at  xi  shillings." 

"  Two  formes  covered  with  Turkye  work." 
"  Sixe  joyned  stooles  covr'd  with  nedle  werke 
xvs." 

One  longe  earpett  of  Turkey  werke." 
A  shortte  earpett  of  the  same  werke." 
Sixe  quysshens  of  Turkye." 
vSixe  quysshens  of  tai)estric." 
At    the    beginning   of   tlie    17th    century,    tlie 
hitherto  prevaTiing  fashion  f)f  all  the  household 
dining  together,  began  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
"  with   drawing  "   room   and   the  "  summer  jiar- 
lour  "  liad  to  be  furnisheil  with  articles  of  a  less 
massive  cons' ruction,   and  so  we  begin  to  have 
smaller  tables. 

At  first  they  resembled  their  forerunners,  but 
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were  '^mailer,  and  tli.ii  api)cau'(1  the  i;ate-U';j;tj;c'd 
variety,  wliicli  though  heavy — it  was,  »)f  course, 
ma'li'  of  oak — was  still  capable  of  being  moved 
alinnt.  I  must  not  linger  on  gate  legs — you  will 
<ee  a  pretty  example  of  a  rather  small  one  in  Fig. 
iM.  I  judge  it  to  be  of  the  time  of  James  II. 
..r  William  and  Mary,  on  account  of  the  feet 
-lightly  turning  outwards,  which  was  a  feature 
(it  that  period.  I  possess  two  others,  one  very 
Lirge,  at  which  seven  ]'>eo])le  can  sit  without 
I  rowding.  It  is  much  oiler  than  Fig.  K),  and  I 
•MK'^s  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  made.  It  is  very 
heavy  and  of  a  splendid  glassy  polish,  which 
"iilv  centuries  of  wear  and  rubbing  can  achieve. 
M\-  other  little  gate  leg  is  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
<ir  perhaps  William  and  Mary's.  The  legs  tuck 
iwav  as  usual,  but  it  has  only  one  leaf  instead  of 
the  usual  two,  and  the  solitary  f)ne  turns  over, 
iii'^tead  of  under.  These  tables  are  made  in  all 
-izes  and  late  in  the  17th  century  they  had 
s])ecially  turned  legs,  a  form  of  turning  often 
called  "  barley  sugar  "  turning. 

A  few  of  these  tables  are  made  of  immense 
'liiiunsions — ^Ir.  Robinson  mentions  one  that  is 
iM  feet  long.  I  have  myself  seen  one  at  St.  Oiles- 
iii  ♦he-fields,  which  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen 
Nil  long,  perha]-)S  more,  my  measurements  being 
-'Miu'what  roughly  taken  with  an   umbrella. 

I'ig.  20  is  a  talile  of  the  mid  17th  century,  with 
'lie  logs  showing  some  recollection  of  the  bulbous 
nr  uTclon  type.     The  fashion  still  holds  of  having 
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the  U'j^s  coiuucU'd  l)y  strt'lclnjrs  to  lift  the  fcL-t 
from  the  coM  lloor.  L()f)k  at  the  handles,  tliev 
are  (luile  wmiii;,  those  kind  of  handles  were  not 
made  till  a  himdreil  years  later,  so  the  original 
ones  must  liavi-  disappeared,  and  these  have  l)een 
])Ut  on  not  earlier  than  1760  or  1770,  probably 
mueh  later. 

In  the  17th  century  lartje  tables  were  still  the 
rule,  and  really  small  ones  had  hardly  appeared  ; 
they  were  called  forth  by  the  advent  of  tea  and 
coffee.  By  Queen  Anne's  time  (she  herself  was  a 
great  tea  ilrinker)  the  prevalence  of  tea  drinking, 
ami  tea  ])arties,  necessitated  the  a])i)earance  of 
\arious  small  tables,  of  dilTereut  sizes  and  kinds, 
and  these  being  found  to  be  extremely  con- 
venient, tables  for  other  pur[)oses  soon  made  ♦^heir 
ap])earanee,  such  as  those  for  writing,  with  a 
])lace  for  the  knees  in  the  middle,  and  two  or 
three  drawers  on  each  side.  vSerpentine  writing 
tables  did  not  come  in  till  later. 

With  the  first  years  of  the  i8th  century  card 
tables,  made  ex]>ressly  for  the  purpose,  appeareil. 
U])  to  that  time,  though  there  was  plenty 
of  card  playing,  the  gamesters  were  content 
with  ordinary  "  gatelegged,"  ox  something  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  only  after  Queen  Anne's 
accession  that  we  have  the  card  tal)le  made 
expressly,  and  then  it  was  always  of  walnut. 

In  Fig  21,  you  sec  the  form  that  with  many 
minor  changes  lasted  fnnn  the  early  years  of  the 
i8th  century  until  the  Sheraton  period. 
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We  arc  now  approaching;  the  time  when 
iii.ilin^^any  made  its  appearance. 

1:  1i-m1  l)een  brought  to  ICnghuid  much  earher  hy 
Sii  Walter  Raleigh,  hut  neither  accident  nor 
(imiinstance  brought  it  into  use  till  1720.  or 
llu  reabouts,  the  exact  date  being  uncertain. 

Tradition  p<Mnts  to  the  following  chain  of 
sill. ill  events,  as  leading  up  to  the  development 
nl  llu-  commercial  value  of  mahogany  for  furni- 

tUIf. 

ll  is  well  to  remember  the  little  story  because 
11  fixes  in  our  minds  the  a])proximate  date  of  the 
;j,i  lural  use  of  tiiis  new  wood. 

It  seems  a  certain  Mrs.  Gibbon  wanted  a 
I  aiidle  box — we  do  not  use  such  things  now, 
Imt  in  those  days  rush  lights  and  can<lles,  were 
till  (inly  illuminating  power  ;  they  were  made 
at  home,  an<l  in  large  numbers,  and  careful 
^tilling  was  all  important;  unless  secured  in 
liMXTs  of  solid  wood,  rats  and  mice  soon  devoured 
tile  house  wife's  store,  and  so  it  was  beyond  all 
tilings  necessary  to  have  a  box  that  would — at 
aiiv  rate  for  a  long  time — defy  the  teeth  of  these 
imhistrious   rodents. 

Mrs.  Cibbon  therefore  determined,  like  the 
U'mmI  manager  she  no  doubt  was,  to  have  a 
t'lKunughly  substantial  candle  box  made,  and 
lur  liusljand  remembered  that  his  brother  had 
iMuu'^ht  him  some  planks  of  a  singularly  hard 
Wood  from  the  West  Indies. 

Thev  had  been  stored  in  an  outhouse  as  of  no 
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iinnir'lialc    import an<-c.    Ixit    now    ;it    last    thcv 
were  t(i  turn  in  ust'Tully. 

TIk'  carpcntir  was  sccnrt'd,  and  the  work 
bct^un,  but  hfliold  '  tlu-  wood  turned  the  cdj^cs 
of  all  the  tools  and  th''  earpenter  was  inclined 
to  strike  work,  but  evidently  the  doetor  was  a 
man  who  knew  his  own  mind,  and  insisted  upon 
the  re-;j;rindins4  of  tools  and  the  resumiUion  of 
labour.  Eventually  the  box  was  finished,  and 
must  I  should  think  liav>  been  rat-juoof.  How 
interesting  it  would  be  to  see  that  box  now  ;  no 
doubt  it  no  Ioniser  exists. 

When  finished,  it  was  considered  so  rich 
lookinti;  and  unusual,  that  jiieces  of  the  wood  were 
aiixiouslv  sou;j;ht  by  friends,  anil  this,  as  far  as  we 
know,  started  llrst  the  enthusiasm  for  mahogany 
in   Kngland. 

From  this  little  story  you  will  see  that  furniture 
made  of  this  wood  cannot  be  "  hundreds  of  years 
old  "  as  fondly  alleged  bv  possessors  of  elderly 
mahogany  pieces. 

It  was  certainly  in  use  by  1725,  but  probably 
did  not  come  to  be  much  known  until  (piite  ten 
years  later.  Very  much  of  Chip])endale's  early 
work  was  executed  in  waliuit. 

Thus  you  see  the  card  tables  of  the  first  (juartcr 
of  the  i8th  century  were  of  walnut.  At  this 
period  gambling  was  carried  on  to  a  serious  extent, 
and  card  ]-ilaying,  even  in  its  most  imiocent  form, 
was  almost  miiversal,  therefore  large  numbers 
of  card  tables  in  some  form  or  another,  are  in 
existence. 
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inaskN.  the  t'lrt  liciii^  ut  ,ill  \Mrii-t irs,  I 


KM  1 1 


-iiaki 


rliil), 


.111' 


ImII 


aii'l 


aw 


T 


Ihc  sl.il,  t 


MO.  ^iKiu   111  ■,; I  ])U(.-.>,  a  link'  e.irviiii. 


■-uili  a-^  i-^  ■M'cii 


111  I" 


-M  . 


I.aUr     on,     wlini     tlu'     Irss    -laci-fiil     strai'^l.t 
lilt's  caiiu'  ill  ta^liioii,  tln-\-  wcii-  ot'lni   (I(.'i,'oiat(  .1 


Willi   a    \(i\-  ^li'-lit    stii!i''-lil. 


-it,'  I-  ir\iii'. 


lowii   til. 


Iroiil 


TahK's  of  this  kir.il  (if  witliout  <K])n.-ssions  f 


111 


roiidlfs  and  coiiiitcrsj  wiTt.-  found  xhtv  c()nwnii,tn 
hcrausc  of  tlic  small  space  llu'v  occupied  when 
nol  in  use,  and  the  svstciu  was  adopti-d,  with 
slii;lit  modifications,  to  m.ikr  a  diniiii,'  tal)lc  nf 
cnlar^'in^  and  contracting'  (Knunsi(Ms  ;  two  of 
tlu'sc  tables  made  a  fairlv  lar.ue  diniiii;  one,  or, 


11 


iree  or   tour,   a   \er 


spacious  size  ;   when  thev 


Were  employed  in  this  way  clijjs  were  used  under- 
neath, so  as  to  m.ike  the  construction  ahsolutelv 


soiK! 


This  kind   of  arrauL^ement   was   found   liainlv 


for  such  a  loni;  tahle  was  not  often  ueedtd,     T 


wo 


tahU 


mai 


sullicieiit       ai'comuuxlation      for 


ordinary    use,    and    the    other    two    wer.'    ahvavs 
com-eiiient  for  cards,  or  other  reciuirenieiits. 

I  ha\-e  a  Frencli  friend  who  possesses  a  quaint 
poir  of  card  1al)les,  made  1)\-  the  chcnisfc  to  tlie 


infamous 
date  ill  r 


]■: 


lite,    tluv   ha\-e   al 


so 


lie 


hill 


and 


They  are  curious,  hut  not  prettv, 
till'  wood  chestnut.  Wlieii  shut,  the  upper  tlap 
show-,  an  iiilai<l  clu-,-,,  01  diau-ht  hoard,  when 
()])en,   i.\A<ji\  and   mu.ch   moth-eaten  -;ieeii   clilli. 
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(■     Vl'VclU'J 


fU-alt  tlu'ir  cards  on 
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he<..  hiiU'   tables,  how   many  must  hav 


\v 


hose  turn  would  come  ne 


been 
xt  to  mount 


the  fatal  tumbril,  and  close  their  eves  for  e^c     to 
^,„,i,,.,,  love  and  life,  under  the  sw.ft^tnnotu.e^ 

I,  has  alwavs  been  said  that  women  are  more 
,,ven.eful  than  num.  and  certain^v  I  r.^mce 
.reailv  to  think  that  Tv^alite  quickly  paid  the 
nrinltv  for  his  treachery.  •    ,     r  , 

I„  all  card  tables  there  was  some  kiml  of  drawer 
,,,  ,,;i,.Mo  store  the  cards,  sometimes  more  than 

,,,,,.   ,,,,M  have  .an  old  table,  not  at  an  pre  t>  an 
„„,v  about  a  hundred  years  oM,  wlucli    olds  m 
half  as  usual,  has  no  drawer,  but  a    air  y  lar^c 
m-.riacle  underneath  tor  the  cards,  which  recep- 
,  Hi'   is  opened  bv  twistin:^  the  entire  top  of  the 

l.iMr  h;\lf-wav  round.  . 

,  „•  ,.a,d  tables  «.f  the  Sheraton  period,  cunousU 
,„,„,,,  tluredonot  seemlobesomanva]>out 
a.  Ulan  earlier  date.  Thev  were  vrv  treqi.ent  v 
,,„„„,    „.d   ovd,   but    doubling   in    hall    like   the 
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earlier  ones.  If  you  can  li>j;lit  upon  a  simple  one 
of  mahogany  very  sli;j;htl>  inlaid  with  a  li<.;liter 
wood,  it  is  a  niee  tliiui;  to  possess,  for  its  eapabi- 
lilies  of  extension  and  com])ression  are  very 
valuable  in  these  days  of  flats  and  a])artments. 
They  arc  to  he  found  at  moderate  ])riee,  and  un- 
like till'  early  walnut  ones  are  not  attacked  l)y 
worms. 

.\  ^aliii  wood  .'X'ample  is,  of  course,  a  j^jrcat  trca- 
suri',  l)Jt  tliese  little  i^i-ms  do  not  often  cross  our 
modest  road.  I  know  one  at  a  dressnuiker's— 
I  look,  I  long,  I  Uingui.-^''  ''Ut  I  know  it  is  not  for 
me. 

To  jiass  to  otlier  tables,  a  eonsideral)le  numh'r 
Were  made  by  Chiiipendale,  Ince  and  Mayluw, 
IIei)pelwhile  and  thiir  imitators,  in  the  styU'  of 
l-'ig.  2  2. 

Tliis  is  what  wi'  should  all  a  sitting  room  centre 
table.  Vou  see  it  has  goo<l  fret-work  undi'r  the 
tup,  biit  the  legs  are  not  very  graceful  to  my  mind, 
auii  I  disliki-  tlie  silly  little  braces  at  the  top  of  the 
legs,  wliich  Chip]K'ndale  in  his  latrr  work  was  so 
fond  of. 

Small  writin.'-'  tables,  scneii  tables  and  work 
tallies,  did  not  a])i)ear  u\U'  Ii  till  after  Cliip]K'U- 
(hde's  time.  Slieraton  made  man\-  of  the^e  ile- 
liiile  trilles.  and  was  ospeeiall_\-  fond  of  eomltin- 
iie.'  two  or  tliree  purposrs  in  one  ])ii'er  of  furniture. 

W'c  ha\e  ill  our  familv  a  (|U.iinl  litlK'  ])ieee 
wln't  li,  I  •niipo'^f,  would  be  e:d1t'(l  a  ->'-rffn  talile. 
1  !ioU",h  iht  tabl<'  pa  1 1  is  a  nei'hgible  (|uaiitii\',  it  is 


;> 
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,l,„nt  iS  inches  wide,  with  two  upright  supports 
;,  mahogany,  between  them  is  placed  a  piece  of 
^,.^.,,,  ,4ass  which  fits  into  a  frame,  and  shdes  up 
,„,'l  <lmvn  to  anv  height  convenient.  Across  the 
i,,,„t  is  'X  httle  shelf  which  lets  up  and  down  with 
l.rackrls,  and  underneath  is  a  padded  foot  rest 
cv.T.d  in  scarlet  leather. 

Tho  shelf  is  just  wide  enough  to  write  at,  so  you 
can  occupv  vourself  with  writing  or  needle  work. 
w,,nn  your  toes,  and  take  care  of  your  complexion 
all  ;il  the  same  time. 

r,r(.u«dit  int.i  the  family  at  the  same  date,  prob- 
al.lv  part  of  a  bride's  or  bridegroom's  outfit   is  a 
,atlur  large  ladv's   work  table,   made   of  light 
;;,  ou.'anv  and  banded  with  rosewood,  which  has 
a  i.U.asing  effect,  it  is  rectangula"  in  shape  with 
uvn   Haps,   and   is   altogether   somewhat   of   the 
slnne  tl-t  about  1800  came  into  fashion  and  was 
,  aiol  a    •  sofa  "  table,  because  it  was  a  conven- 
u  nt  shape  at  which  to  read  or  write  when  seated 
on  a  sofa.     It  is  supported,  as  is  the  plan  with 
this  kin.l  of  table,  on  two  pillars,  one  at  each  end, 
th>so    supports    terminating    each    one    in    two 
cnr^•c■a  legs,  and  in  the  early  specimens  these  ended 
ill  haiulsome  brass  lion's  paws. 

WoiK  tables  did  not  come  into  general  use  till 
ilu'  ml  of  the  i8th  century,  though  I  think  it 
pruhablo  that  some  of  the  large  boxes,  which  are 
usualh-  called  bible  boxes,  might,  when  mounted 
up.Mi  a  stan.l.  have  often  serv  .  the  purpose  of  a 
lulv's  wor.;  table.     This  is,  '..  course,  only  con- 
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lecture  and  to  be  taken  only  for  what  it  is  worth, 
but  thev  wouhl  have  been  so  convenient  to  con- 
tain tlie  stores  of  worst?ds  that  were  used  in  the 
wonderful  Jacobean  embroidery  that  we  now 
ga7.e  on  with  such  respect,  and  wonder. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
work  tabU-,  as  we  know  it,  did  not  have  much 
vogue  till  about  17S5,  and  thoutjh  very  ]M)inilar 
in  \he  i<)th  century,  sen  ins  now  once  more  to  have 
dropped  into  oblivion. 

This  is  not  an  age  of  needlework,  a  very  small 
box,  or  basket,  is  now  eonsidered  ample  provision 
for  the  housewife  of  the  20th  century.  Every- 
thing is  made  by  machinery  and  in  vast  batches. 
No  doubt  we  save  time  by  these  means,  but  do  we 
gain  much  after  all,  and  how  uninteresting  it  is 
when  everybodys  liui^cric  and  table  linen  is  pretty 
much  alike  ?  I  should  like  to  know  what  Matilda 
and  the  industrious  ladies  who  worked  the  Bayeux 
la^H'strv  would  think  of  our  idle  fingers,  and  I 
should  greatly  like  to  introduce  them  to  a  sewing 
machine.  vSheraton  was  strong  on  work  tables, 
and  we  see  them  from  his  insi^iration,  in  every 
shape,  the  round  ones  are  particularly  dainty 
and  are  the  rarest  of  all. 

On  these  pretty  little  pieces  there  is  often  a 
small  shelf  on  which  was  fastened  the  silver  or 
brass  l)ird  that  held  the  end  of  the  piece  of  work 
as  it  ]irocei'deil,  instead  of  compelling  the  worker 
to  t  lie  \-nlgar  ixpcMlieiil  of  ]iinning  th(^  work  to  the 
t:d)l.'. 
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,ly;    for   instance,   what    has 
all    the   hanilsome   ormolu   bell-pulls 
to  exist  in  all  well-appointed  houses, 
f  wool  work  embroidery,  some 
ording  to  the  height 
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here 
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lump 
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to  ?      Some  i)rosaic,  but  well 

ffords  us  the  explanation  that 

1  in  the  main  sew(  •.  in  huge  coagu- 

This  kind  of  knowledge,  however, 
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)lution  of  the  mystery  with 
wiim  birds,  tatting  shuttles, 
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1  delicate  little  work  table 
I  think,  from  the  inspira- 
Adam  in  his  llrst  years  of  work,  it  has  no 
h,  that  was  an  invention  of  later  date. 
(1  in  it.    My  Adam  table  if, indeed, 
,ne,  is  verv  slender  and  delicate,  the  lid  lifts 
id  fixes  i 
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rly  tables  of  this  kind  that  had  hds  \\k<- 
The  later  ones  had   drawers  only.     Mine 


hows  w 


lien  open  a  eavity  for  work  without  any 


conipartnients,   but   un 
similar  size. 


rlerneath   is   a   drawer  ui 


I  possess  another  table  of  this  kinc 


but 


h  later  date,  made  l)y  (iillow,  a  firni  si  ill  111 


nine 


existence  aiu 


1  now  aniali^amated  with  Warin;. 

furtiit 


ure 


I  have  not  said  much  of  the  minor 
makers,  for  lack  of  space  forbids  it  ;    it  is,  how- 
ever  well  to  know  and  remember  that  the  ('.illow 


.ted  and  worked  for  more  than  twd 


firm  has  exis 
hundred  years.  The  reason  i>robably  that  it  has 
remained  to  a  certain  degree  ol)scure,  though  well- 
known  i<»  genuine  lovers  of  good  furniture,  is  tlia 
thev,  unlike  other  makers,  never  published  books, 
wliich  were,  of  course,  in  reality,  advertisemeiUs. 
But  whal  is  ki'eiily  interesting  to  know  is  that 
the  Inni  has  a  set  of  "  cost  "  books  which  have 
sketches  of  some  of  the  pieces  executeil,  and  what 
makes  them,  too,  extraordinarily  useful  to  ^li^' 
student,  is,  that  not  having  been  written  for  the 
public  as  advertisements,  but  solely  for  their  oun 
use,  we  see  the  actual  articles  made,  and  the  prices 
paid  for  them. 

Robert  (iillow,  the  original  founder  of  the  nrni, 
was  living  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  in  Lan- 
caster, where  lie  worked  as  a  joiner.  He  seems 
to  liave  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  force  of 
characl.  r  a.id  full  of  pushf-il  eccentricities,  an.l, 
combined  with  these  (pialitics,  was  a  care  as  to 
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:    ;.  ,.n.lK.    Uavin.    luvu     inluT.U-a     l.y      us 
;'";n,l:uas,    h..    .n.ac    tlKir    furmturc    justh 

^"u'tvUH   th.a    lUc   original   GiUow,    when    be 
.,n.liuT.ona.u    .vluchn.n-eU.  meulumsm 

hi.  ,1,  ,rv  a.  ••  The  Adventure  to  how\nn     -tnst 
^,'     iunvtlu- Custom  H-mse,  probably  on  inu- 

:;^,Mn.n.arawlKuf,  forlu.ha.lprevu^sb- 
Hk.n  tn  slui.piu:i  furuitur...  lr<.m  lus  LaiKash  re 
;:!;:;!,,.  L.naon,     A-U.  tl.at  U.  settled  m  Ox- 

'••ll  'r'ui.  sou  RK-har.l.  a  CathoUc,  au.l 
,,,^^,,^,,,,,,  l,,nai,  who  became  the  most  tamcms 

.;,,,,,-„„>,  but  all  the  same  it  must  be  remem- 
lu.v.1  that  it  was  the  enterprise  aud  commercia 
"MUKt,  eombuunl  with  the  hard  --'■^;/"'^ 
.„,lin..  honesty  of  the  father,  who  started  he 
l,uMnes.,  and  left  it  in  a  prosperous  cou.btion 
iM  !ii<  beitt-r  known  son. 

The  little  table  I  possess  made  by  this  firm  is 
t,„>  v„un.^  to  class  itself  as  an  antique  in  any 
^^av'  tov  it  was  born  as  late  as  1825,  when  it  was 
,„.U.',vd  as  a  w.uldin^  present  ;  a  silver  plate  under 
^\,^  .lupin-  writini^  board  explaining  that  tact  I0 
u^   The  wuod  is  root  of  walnut,  at  least  I  imamne 
i,  ,.,  In.  M.,  thou-h  it  is  as  yellow  as  satin  wood  ; 
„,.  t.,„  covere.l'with  red  leather  slides  forward 
so  thai  the  writers  knees  do  not  come  m  contact 
with  the  drawers.      This  writing  part  also  ru^s 
to  anv  slope  desired,  and  tlie  ex<iuisitc  finish  of  the 
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])>irts  iiii'l<  I  iiratli  i^  :iii  i>I(j;rl  li'ssoii.  in  tliese 
(la\s  ol'  s(aiii])i(l  iiiacliiii''  work  ;  tlu-  iwo  \\(irk 
(Irawns  air  liiiril  willi  rosr  cnloiiird  silk,  so  is 
IIk'  ixmch  ha;.;,  wliirli  slides  t)Ut  uiukr  llir  two 
(Iraurrs. 

The  lower  drawiT  possesses  a  tra\",  whieli  lit1.> 
u])  aii<l  (low  11  by  two  sih'er  iin;-;s,  wliieli  riii^s, 
iiii;eiiiously  disa})j)ear  as  the  1ra\  sinks  into  its 
plaee.  I  cannot  say  il  is  a  ))retl\-  piece  of 
Inmitnie,  hut  it  is  so  ln'aiitiliiUy  made,  that  it  is 
a  positi\e  pleasure  to  o])cn  and  shut  the  drawer^, 
and  to  ])lay  with  the  little  sil\-er  iiii,i;s. 

It  is  too  uiodi'iii  to  he  of  value,  hut  in  s1ud\  in.', 
furniture,  (>ne  iKcds  to  watch  its  i^radual  evolution 
even  in  the  u^ly  earh'  Kith  century. 

licsidcs  this  tabic,  1  have  a  s])lcu(lid  chair  of 
unusual  diincnsions  made  by  the  same  firm,  and 
in  the  same  year. 

It  is  of  mahogany  and  thickly  padded,  bein;^ 
covered  with  scarlet  leather.  It  extends  in 
such  a  mamier  as  to  make  a  most  luxurious  bed, 
and  all  the  meehaiiism  works  as  smoothly  as  the 
day  it  left  the  maker's  bauds. 

I>v  pressing  under  the  jiadded  anus,  tlie  back 
sinks  back  to  a  horizontal  position,  a  large  foot 
rest  comes  out,  and  by  adjustment,  joins  the 
seat  in  front,  so  making  a  bed  seven  feet  long  and 
3^  feet  wide. 

I  remember  that  all  we  children  convalesced  on 
this  wonderful  couch-like  chair,  and  we  con- 
sidered it  a  great  distinction  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
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U  .  uses  of  a  sideboard  and  a  butler  s  tray, 
^r^rtl^nk  the  butler's  tray  .s  an  mverOion 

:,f   h.  evil  one,  it  takes  up  an  immensity  of  space 
;:;;i  has  an  a^reeaWe  way  of  doubling  up  as  to 
Its  legs,  which  spells  disaster, 
'•rhs     dumb   waiters   are   "ow  usual  y   to  be 
,,,„nu  country  inns,  and  sometnneshndthr 

,,,v    into    provincial    auctions,      ihey    arc    cc 
ulnlv    uovth   having,  and    worth   three  or    tour 
,„,un,ls  if  in  good  coiulition. 

..  Pu.  crust  ••  and  "  dish  top      'f'^;']\r^ 
,U.,rable  possessions,  as  being  small  and  fohbng 

uu  mto  but  little  space  against  the  vyall.  __ 

■  I  think  the  terms  ' '  dish  top      and      \>^--[^-^ 

reallv  come  to  us  fron.  Amenca.  where  they  dis- 

plav' great  mgenmty  in  fitting  suitable  names  to 

all  kinds  of  furniture. 
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The  "  ])k'  crust  "  had  an  oriiaimiital  MiouMin^' 
round  the  edge,  very  often  scolloped  out  and  these 
scollops,  as  we  see  from  pictures,  were  meant  to 
accommodate  the  small  cups  and  saucers,  that 
were  fashionable  at  that  time. 

The  "  dish-top  "  had  also  a  moulding,  but  it 
was  quite  plain,  and  had  the  appearance  of  Itein^ 
turned  over  like  a  hem,  and  there  were  no 
scollops. 

It  seems  jirobable  that  these  tables  first  made 
their  appearance  about  1740  or  1 750 ;  some  of  them 
have  the  centre  pillar  well  carved,  and  the  knei-s 
of  the  three  legs  springing  from  it,  have  acantluis 
carving,  and  eabochous.  A  small  kind  of  brass 
bolt  and  i)in  secures  the  slab  in  proper  jiosilion 
and  this  being  removed,  the  table  falls  flat  and 
stands  comfortably  against  the  wall. 
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collect 
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I  china,  pottery  and  glass  is  in  some 
in  some  others  easier 


dithcult  ;ui' 
■ttins;  tot^ether  a  sm 


all  collection  of  furni- 


It   i-  in  this  way  c 


asier.  the  articles  are  small 


.illil     niMie 
than  chairs, 


portable    and    easily    aceommoc 


lated 
....  ,  tal)les,  bureaux,  etc.,  but,  and  this  is 
a  lar-c  but  tor  the  modest   collector,  everyone 
knows  ihv  -reat  value  of  old  china  and  pottery, 
and  so  i)ieces  do  not  hang  long  on  hand  in  the 
shops.     It  is  onlv  of  late  years  that  the  public 
has  woke  ui>  to  the  idea  that  earthenware  is  of 
value,  twenty  years  ago  it  was  despised  by  all  but 
the  real  connoisseurs.     I  always  go  on  the  prin- 
nplr  that  my  readers  know  nothing,  and  wish  to 
Uaiii   the   first   rudiments   concerning   whatever 
subject  we  are  considering,  for  that  is  the  way  I 
like  to  be  taught  myself,  nothing  is  more  provok- 
ing to  me  than  to  read  in  some  learned  Imok,  "  as 
vou  all  know,"  when  I  do  not  know  at  all,  and 
'.;()t  the  book  on  purpose  to  learn. 

So  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  porcelain,  unless 
it  is  exceptionally  thick,  is  more  or  less  trans- 
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itiiii^  tlu'  litVtinu'  ol"  his  \aUti'il  part- 
urv  Thomas  iJi'iithx'. 

A  -ood  maiiN'of  l-ialph  WoimI's  I'r^iiri's  arc  sii^iird 
loo,  l.ut  si)rakin-  !)roadi\-  thnc  air  hut  few  marks 
to  lulp  \ou  ami  you  must  Uaiu  to  do  without 
thnu  ;  study  your  suhjirt  \\^:\\,  and  accustom 
\iiur  i-yc  ami  touch  to  do  without  tlu-m. 

I  ouh-  aspire  to  t^ivc  you  au  easy  start  on  the 
road,  with  a  little  very  siiujjle  knowledge,  and 
thus  liive  you  a  taste  for  deei)er  things.  My 
books  arc  intended  as  au  "  aperitif,"  as  the  French 
call  their  before  dinner  drinks,  wdiich  are  meant 
to  stimulate  a  sluggish  a]ii)etite.  So  I,  too,  hope 
that  my  little  efforts  will  tempt  you  later  to 
attack  with  api)ctite,  such  books  as  I  indi'ate  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 

(  )ne  piece  of  advice  I  am  most  anxious  you 
should  absorb,  and  that  is  make  friends  of  all 
small  dealers,  and  such  men  as  buy  up  the  poor 
possessions  of  those,  who  are  compelled  to  move 
house  suddenly,  or  who,  in  some  financial  crisis, 
are  obliged  to  part,  one  after  another,  with  their 
cherished  household  gods. 

This  special  kind  of  mean  and  shabby  second- 
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Mivrst  u'4'-;lc's  .i'-;ainst  niislmtun.-.  tluv  ..,,,.  .al  ; 
;lKl.ilU-rs1nr;:Jr  1  .  k.-].  11.' Ina.!  al.ox.  o  lU  r, 
.,,,,1  ,,  iiM,  tl,  o'llai-sM  uii.Ur  ovriululmm.; 
.'.,1,1.  an,l  \\w  visit  tu  tl.r  draUr  "  KmnM  I'lr 
,..„„.■,■•  alua>-  uaiti'iu  likr  a  spi.UT  111  his  wrh 
„„  ,1,,.  .listr.s.c.l  llv  of  .iu-um-laiKvs,  tlu'i-  to 
mU  uilh  inauv  a  hrart  pa-ii;,  inotluT's  d.Kk. 
j;ra!!'llallu''^  iM  'iKiir,  <>r  ll:<>se  .Icoantcrs  "  that 
usr.M.)  l.clcn;^  to  C.rcat-Aunt  Simpson." 

I   lUvavs  rciih  m1>er,  lor  it  niaac  a  mos'  paiutul 
:;„l,..s.ion  <  n  mc,  .'  scoik-  at  the  ck-alh  of  an  old 
-Iciuudant  ot  my  fatlKT's.    Owin^  to  t'^^  stupulity 
Ml  luT  landhulv  (their  colo-sal  non-inicllisence  i 
snm.iliin:^  In  vonl  belief),  the  ol-l  lady's  siuMeii 
,l,Mlh  had  not   l.een  al  once  i    p<     '  fd  to  us.  an<l 
tl,,,u'4h    immediately   we    received  tlv     news,   my 
Utlursnit  iiieloher,shehadl)een<le.,  ituodavs. 
and  llir  same  intelli-ent  landlady  had  eiitiivly 
liiKd  to  make  the  undertaker  understand,  that 
his  1„11  would  be  pai'l,  so,  b'  tore  promisin-  the 
lu'ieral,  he  Sent  a  'lan  in  to  see  what  her  posses- 
sion- were  worth. 

T  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  T  shall  not 
easily  foi^et   the   scene   that  greeted   my  eyes. 
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I  was  \')un:4  and  iini)iilsi\  t-  tlu'ii,  and  nwr  tin. 
'.ruiic  that  follownl  it  i^  a-  wi'll  to  kci-p  a  'lisctcct 
silnur.  At  aii\  lati.-  I  had  tlu'  hitter  satis- 
faction of  turniir^  tlu-  man  out  with  contuiuoh. 
and  eniployi  ii;  a  diffcirnt   niidi  1 1  akcr. 

I  ha\r  often  tlioudit  of  that  sn-iu-  as  I  look 
at    the   llotsani  and  j^ti^ani   finMi  li\e--  that  haw 

:4oiie  unur,"  ;it  these  snialkT  shops. 

lUit  to  return —always  inakr  friends  with 
dealers,  whrther  sniall  or  ,i;reat,  I  lia\'e  al\\a\> 
done  this  myself,  for  thoui^h  not  a  coUeel-ir 
(havinu  already  far  too  tnan\-  treasures  in  niv 
flat),  I  ha\'e  done  a  ^ofxl  deal  in  the  way  of 
helping  otluTs. 

I  estalilish  frieiidlv  relations  llrsl,  that  is  not 
dilFieult  with  a  little  taet  ;  after  \-ou  have  suc- 
eee<le(l  thus  far,  buy  some  trille  onee  or  twice 
and  \'ou  will  he  allowed  the  run  of  the  sho])  ; 
interest  tlu'  owner  in  your  ta.-^tes  and  try  to  fmil 
out  what  are  his.  I,ea\e  a  stamped,  aui!  ad- 
drcssi'd  envelope  with  him,  and  )^et  his  promise 
to  let  you  know  if  any  thinv;  of  the  kind  you  like 
comes  in  his  way. 

I  ha\e  alwa\s  found  dealers  (|nite  human, 
and  sur])risin'j,ly  like  other  ^people,  not  by  any 
tneans  the  conscienceless  sharks  thev  are  often 
described  ;  they  like  a  bargain,  of  course,  b-nt  so 
dio  we  ;  is  not  that  the  very  reason  wt  are  in  their 
shops  ? 
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WL'ddini;  present  (.•ithcr  to  thcmsflvcs,  or  tla-ir 
forbears,  .uul  so,  come  storm,  come  sun,  those 
they   will   retain. 

Do  not  l)e,niu  to  buy  until  you  have  acquired 
at  any  rate  a.  Ifttle  knowledge.  C)ne  of  niv 
pleasant  and  really  very  enthralling;  occupations 
is  to  sivc  o])inions  as  to  the  aj;e  and  "  social 
standing"  of  various  curic.v  vSometimes  very 
\'aluabl>'  things  are  sent  to  me,  and  sometimes 
threat  rubbish.  A  year  rr  two  ago  a  lady  sent 
nie  the  cracked  lid  of  a  pomatum  pot,  about 
40  or  50  years  old,  very  common  and  bad  in 
style,  evidently  belojiging  to  a  toilet  set,  such 
as  one  sees  now  only  iu  lodging  houses.  vSho 
sent  it,  she  said,  for  my  opinion,  but  witli  ihe 
courage  of  absolute  ignorance  she  added,  "  I 
consider  it  to  be  of  Ileuri-deux  ware." 

Very  likely,  and  no  blame  to  you,  you  do  not 
know  what  Henri-deux  ware  is,  any  more  than 
she  did.  Well  I  the  deligh.tful  point  of  the  story 
is,  that  Henri-deux  ware,  as  its  name  ini])lies, 
was  made  early  in  tlie  l6th  century.  It  was  a 
most  ex(juiNite  and  delicate  craft,  and  has 
always  been  somewhat  of  a  myster\-  ;  even  where 
it  was  made  is  not  really  known,  there  are  varioi  ■; 
suppositions,  but  no  ])roof.  There  are  only  65 
l)ieces  known  to  exist,  and  each  one  is  well  known 
to  all  eo'iiKi'sseurs.  I  must  not  linger  to  tell  you 
al)out  it  now  excei)t  to  say  that  any  one  pos- 
sessing even  a  very  small  ])iece,  could  'm\,  it 
for  such  a  siun  that  thev  could  eat  the  bread  of 
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king   gla<s*s   that   have   ruby    and   sapphire 
tlnvads,  numing  ut)  their  stems. 

I  i,a\v  '.vver  ventured  to  buy  one  of  these,  they 
ar>-  t.'o  .loubtful  :  the  real  ones  were  rare  always, 
M.  Mispicion  nils  one's  mind  when  they  are 
(lisrovered  on  all  sides. 

Waterlor.l  glass  is,  perhaps,  more  esteemed  than 
.niv  <,ther--s.'e  the  chapter  on  cut  glass.  W  ith 
h,»  k,  v.ui  ma  .•  pick  up  a  small  piece  hen  an<l  there, 
a  ^ugar  buul  of  the  kind  that  used  to  live  m  a  tea 
ra.ldv.  brtvveen  the  two  divisions  for  black  an.l 
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preen  tea,  a  celery  glass,  which,  long  despised,  has 
conic  down  to  being  used  as  a  flower  vase,  small 
s])irit  boiLles,  one  of  twins  perhai)s,  also  disre- 
garded because  the  companion  is  gone,  and  oc- 
casionally an  odd  sauce  bottle  may  be  discovered. 
What  I  like  best  of  all  are  the  cream  ewers,  they 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  hundreils,  both  in 
Kngland  and  Ireland,  and  still  many  exist  to 
gladden  our  eyes.  If  youi  taste  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cut  glass,  persuade  your  dealer  always 
to  let  you  know  if  any  comes  his  way,  he  will  soon 
take  an  interest  in  you,  and  try  to  help  forward 
your  collection,  and  his  own  pocket  at  the  same 
time.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  good  de- 
canters are  seen,  cdd  ones,  generally  despised,  be- 
cause of  the  disappearance  of  the  twin,  they  are 
ahvavs  worth  buying,  and  often  patient  searrli 
will  discover  the  twin,  or  one  so  nearly  alike,  that 
they  will  pass  very  well  for  a  pair. 
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I  PASS  over  all  tlio  earliest  stages  of  pottery 
making  as  Ixinc;  quite  outside  the  scope  of  this 
book  ;  for  those  who  are  meaning  to  study  the 
subject  thoroughly,  tlii're  are  plenty  of  splendid 
books,  but  if  I  went  into  the  consideration  of  tln' 
early  beginnings  of  the  craft,  I  should  need  to 
hll  a  large  book,  rather  than  one  section  of  a 
small  volume. 

At  page  \}2  you  will  find  a  list  of  useful 
books,  with  a  cross  againsi  the  cheaper  ones. 
One  which  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  profit,  and  wliich  I  am  sure  would  he 
useful,  even  to  beginnc-rs,  is  "Staffordshire  Pots 


Poti 


and  rotters  "  by  the  brothers  Rhead.  I  think 
it  so  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  interest- 
ing, that  I  have  quoted  several  times  from  it,  by 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Rhead. 

In  the  preface,  in  a  few  well-chosen  lines,  ho 
points  out  the  reason  of  tlie  curiosity  and  interest 
that  has  always  been  felt  in  ttie  Potteries,  and 
the  various  arts  and  craft<  carried  on  there. 

"  The  district,"  he  says,  "  known  as  the 
"  Potteries,  with  its  contradictorv  characteristics, 
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"it.   Leant  V    and    u^'lincss,    its    enterprise    and 
"Icthr'v    It    humour  and  stoli'lity    (luanitness, 
■•snual.rr.'and   pro^periLy- is   Ueminu   with   in- 
'•trr.^tinu  .natter.  n..l  aU.ne  to  thos.'    -onnected 
...viil,    tho   .rratuic    art>,    but    to    the    ordinary 
"  dti/ni     rhi>  :s  a:    ply  eonfirnu-d  by  the  interest 
",.viiKV(l     b-   'i^'   ira-mcntary    (and   often   un- 
■  uiti    -ital     v)    records   of   incidents   connected 
"with    potters        ul     pottiiiK.--N.B.-This    IS 
rath,  r  eru-hin-,  tlie  cap  seemed  to  descend  m  a 
..,„„1  H    on   mv  head   at  once.     I   feel  sure  he 
uuuM       isi  '  r  my  humble  >  iTorts  "  fragmentary 
!,ui  I  Hunk    ud  hope,  not  unauthoritative  ! 

'•  Tlie  erall  itself,"  he  continues,  "  is  peculiarly 
••  tasematinu,     from     the     element     of     mystery 
•'  uhieh    has    been    insei)arably    connected    with 
■•  the  putter's  art  of  all  times.     It's  complexity, 
••il>    varietv    and    the    numbers   of    processes. 
••  n.^e^siialin-     a     couM.lerable     knowledj^e     of 
•'eh.n;i-.irv.  nf  phvMcs,  and  of  art— both  plastic 
"  :uu\  putnrial     make  it  far  more  comprehensive 
"ih.ui  anv  otlier  craft  or  industry.     Moreover, 
••  aeri<U  nl,  chance  and  investigation  are  always 
"Ira.hii-    to    fresh     discoveries     chemical     and 
••  tee   uieal,    and    the    attempt   to   preserve   such 
"  secret-,  have  often  i>rovoked  devices  for  their 
'•  ,live..v>rv.  of  a  dramatic  and  roinanlic  nature  ! 
•  'flir  .mliiors  may  i)erhap>  claim  to  l)e  i^ecuharly 
■■  .\A\   lilted   for    tile  task    tli--     have  set  theiu- 
"s.lves,  as  thev  are  natives  of  the  district  they 
".•ii.lavnur  to  d.siribe,   and  have  been  closely 
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"  connecird    with   potU-r-.   ami    i)()tlin^   all  their 


IVL'S. 


TliL'V    arc    iiali\-(.s  in   the    luUcst    scnsi- 


their  torbi-ais  luuin-  (hv>lt   in  North  Si 


illDnl- 


sh'.re 


lor  at  least  four  centuries. 


Mr.  Rhead  has  also  in  his  family  a  ;j,ran.l 
collection  of  jxittery  of  all  kinds,  and  he  writt'^  in 
that  pleasant  manner,  which  shows  the  author's 
own  interest  in  his  subject. 

T(^  proceed — I  pass  over  the  inexitable  Roniau 
period  in  potting,  and  leave  the  student  to  mnkc 
that  his  own — it  is  a  very  necessary  study  to  the 
understanding  of  the  craft,  but  want  of  space 
forbids  includiui;   it   here. 

It  is  most  strange  to  find  everywhere  traces  — 
no  matter  in  what  direction  we  ^o--of  the 
Romans  ;  they  were  like  a  veritable  swarm  of 
locusts,  no  i)lacc  escaped  their  presence-  ini- 
sonallv  it  rather  pro\-okes  me,  I  always  waul  to 
cet  behind  them,  and  I  never  can  succeed  in  my 
endeavour. 

I  re<;ard  with  abhorn.'nce  local  museums  of  tiiis 
country,  and  on  the  continent,  full  of  chips  ;nul 
morsels  of  pottery,  havin>^'  no  beauty  eitlu  r  of 
colour  or  sha]H\  labelleil  Ri))inui  period.  Con- 
noisseurs, and  those  who  fain  would  be  con- 
sidered such,  \i,o  into  ([uite  liysterical  rapt\ires 
over  a  broken  frai;ment  some  four  inches  s(|uare  ; 
it  mav,  when  entire,  have  been  beautilul  and 
decorative,  but  it  certainl\-  is  not  so  now. 

I  am  aware  tlial  ih"  learned  ones  wouM  mark 
n\e  .lown   as  a    Philistine  and    rei^ard    me   <uper- 
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lidu-lv  ;i>  ""^ 


iH'iKMth  co'ilrtnpt,  but   1   hiivc 


till.'  (."ur.rj.f  " 
it    is    ncccss;ir\- 


t  my  opinions,  and  say 


that  though 


to    stiKly    tlu"    Roman    perio 


tlinroimlily  '•'  >"ii 
of  tlu-ul.jrctol  p<« 
lace-  niiu( 


intend  to  Kot   a  proper  i^rasp 
ttorv,  it  is.  nevcrllu'lcss.  to  my 


cnininnn  p 

11.  sh. 


1.  ralhcr  a  weariness 


to  tl 
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Tlu'vc  1^ 


;i    nnall    but    cxrrllont    collection    of 


;i.iiMii  i>i' 


Itcrv  an< 


lul 
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the  British  Museum, 


llel 


arrau'^e 


.1    and    more    i 


ateresting    tlum    is 


u-u.i 


in  ■4icii 


h  1-1 


11   i-  tin 


•r,  that  we  owe  the  Ronians 
\Mr   thanks   for    their   teachim;   and    in 


llOWCNH 


le  counties 


IIIC  M 

Ihuine,    and     w 
have  h.id  tl 
now  deh-ht  our  eye 
hut  1  u  niendier,  an 
til,'  lidiin^  iieo]» 
'.'lii  \ou^  oecasion> 


ithout    them    we 


hould    never 


tU 


\arieties  of  pottery  that 
I  admit  all  that  ;^ratefully, 


d  retain  hitter  ^rud;^es,ag 


ainst 


le  ..n  the  Continent,  who,  on  many 
have  insiste<l  upon  my  ^<nn^^:, 


tempU 


arenas, 


etc. 


i-itu  ei-lasies  over   Roman  _ 

\1,  '    and  over  l-truscan  remains  often  of  mlinite- 
mumI  proportions  ami  a(ml)lful  authenticity. 

I  un  ^ure  ^..me  of  mv  readers  must  at  one  ttnie 
.„  „Mnther  have  suffered  from  the  "  instructive 
nun  He  llouri-^heslar-ely  in  Italy,  and  is  almost 
in-.,uiahlv  an  hhmlishmaii.  When  I  eiicmnter 
the  v.um  with  a  mission  to  instruct.  I  llv  from  him 
a-^  tvnni  a  iKslilence.  He  usually  has  a  respect- 
al,U.  inllov.m-,  maiiv  listen  to  him  from  the  com- 
mercial feelin-  that  they  are  gettiui^  something 
fur  nnihini;,  a 


ml  a  still  larger  number  are  drawn 
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within  his  net,  by  \irUu'  of  a  kind  of  niai^iictic 
attraction,  and  a  huidahU-  ft-ehn^  that  tlioy  do  iidt 
wish  to  ajipear  rude.  But  I  can  api>ear  nidc,  and 
I  run  frf)m  him  without  compunction  ;  oiuc  moun- 
ted on  his  hobby,  especially  if  it  is  the  Roman 
period,  or  ICtruscan  remains,  he  rides — you  know 
where  !  You  may  ])erisli  with  cold,  be  swami)e(l 
with  rain,  be  languisliing  for  vour  tea,  that  mon- 
ster cares  not,  he  goes  on  like  the  brriok  "  for 
ever." 

Of  the  Saxon  pottery  we  ktiow  very  little,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  I2t]i  and  13th  centuries  that  wl- 
find  the  influence  of  the  Normans  telling  on  the 
industry,  in  consequence  of  the  inonastic  settle- 
ments they  had  established.  They  inlrrxluced 
refinements  hitherto  unknown,  and  so  created  a 
market  for  different  goods. 

In  earliest  times,  all  the  family  sat  round  one 
rude  pot  or  basin,  and  helped  themselves  un- 
abashed with  their  fingers  from  this  common  re- 
ceptacle, but  the  first  Normans  introduced  the 
luxury  of  separate  bowls  ,  d  so,  by  slow  degrees, 
the  need  created  the  suppiy. 

Pottery  of  the  Norman  period  is  naturally  very 
scarce.  There  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  a  trnly  charming  jug.  green  glazed,  in 
the  form  of  a  knight  on  horseback.  The  horse  is 
of  a  very  strange  anatomy,  tlie  legs  seemed  to 
prove  a  great  difficulty,  the  effect  is  somewhat 
that  of  a  seal,  but  even  the  bridle  is  carefully 
represented.     Mr.  Rhead  thinks  it  is  as  early  as 
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1  ,  ,,,  IT.Mirv  II  \Vi'  rm«l  that  after  the 
,,  .U.^H.n  ..f  tho  nmnasteries.  tlic-  pctte-rs.  i.o 
l!„v"..r'uii.UT  thr  i.n.tcclion,  and  to  souk-  extc-nt, 
'  ,rh  M'^  tlH-  control  of  the  monks,  bc-^an  to  conic 
,,,„;.'„;„,,  front,  ma<k.  a  much  greater  variety 
„,  ,,nulr.,  au.l  soM  Ihcm,  how,  when  ami  where 

ili,\  i.leased.  ..  ,.      ,       •      ,i 

I,  ;„u.t  have  been  a  ^rcat  dilhculty  in  those 
a.^^.  ,.  It  e..ntinue.l  to  be  even  U).  to  the  estab- 
j,' ,,.,,,,„  M  the  Trent  ami  Mersey  canal,  in  17^". 
,'.,  ,„„vrv  the  pottery  to  any  mercantile  centre, 
„„1,  ,.1  it  seems  to  have  been  sold  almost  entirely 
l,v  in  dhirs  at  that  time. 

M,  l-alkiH'r,  in  "The  Wood  familv  ol  Burs- 
1.,,,,  •  ^ive-  an  illustration  of  a  i)otlery  pedlar 
c.urvnm  a  crate  of  his  wares  on  his  back^  It 
seem-  a  verv  rout^h  affair,  and  couM  only  have 
;,„a„„-,l  verv  little  merchandise  ;  the  i.oor  pedlar 

1,„1  „.  tramp  manv  weary  miles  over  the  atrocious 
rowN  nt  Staffordshire,  to  earn  very  small  sums. 

,  .,u.r  on.  and  up  to  the  opening  of  the  canal. 
1h,  wholesale  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  cmi)loy- 
„u-nt  ni  pack  horses,  who  often  fell  exhauste.l,  and 
,l,,,l,asthevstruu<-;le<l  mile  after  mile,  over  roads 
.0  deep  in  ruts,  that  wheeled  tralhc  was  out  of  the 
mu>-tion.  It  was  m  lilizabeth's  time  that  various 
causes  led  to  the  establishment  of  potters  m  a 
lar-e  L^roup,  in  that  district  we  now  call  the  Pot- 

'  The  first  uroup  established  was  at  Tunstall  and 
Lougton,  no  doubt  becau.sc  these  places  were  near 
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to  hr  ;i  riToi^uisod  itidiistrv 


Til 


the  liii;liwa\^  to  I.'HiiIoii.  Livi-rpool,  t-tc,  tiny 
wcTi'  also  luai  l'>  .i  (.n.il  >ii|>|)ly  — voal  ilij^i^iii'^  was 
ju^t  hri^ilUliil'. 
rriiioU'tU'ss  111  till-  districts  in  StartdnlsliirL'  uhrir 
piittc-ry  was  chirlly  luadi-,  is.  tio  dmiht,  fortimatily 
rcs|)()ii-il)l'-  tor  tlif  distinctiw  c-haraetcr  of  tln_' 
arlicK's  madr. 

'riicsc  simplr  potter-  ^au  tew  outsidiTs,  wlurr.is 
at  I'ulliatu  and  Lambeth,  llu'  makers  came  uiKJer 
the  in 


Tl 


lUieiiee  ot  Continental  workers, 
llarmines.  or  iirev  1 


le  1)1. 


irmines,  or  i;rey  h  ard  ju.^s,  were  niaMe 


in  hWf!,v  (piantities,   hnt   there  seems  nothin.;  to 

conmet   them  with  Staffordshire,  they  i)rol)al)l\- 

all  came  from  iMilham,  which,  from  its  ])o>iti<in, 

as  mneli  more  open  to  the  inllnence  of  forei,v;ui'rs. 

( )f   the  Tudor  period,  earthenware  showed  no 

Meat    \arietv,   huff  colour  was  the    cominoni>t. 


\v 


aiK 


1  t 


lere  w 


as  an  orange  reil,  and  a  brii^dit  i;reen. 


These  three  tints  >lill  constitute  the  main  scluine 
of  colour  in  the  hir;j;er  numi)er  of  Continental 
jjieces. 

Of  the  vStuart  jjeriod,  we  :^i't  some  very  (|uaint 
and  illumiuatinu  i)ieces  of  information  from 
riolt's  "  History  of  Slai"for<lshire,"  if)80.  Ik- 
has  a  :-;ood  deal  to  sa\-  of  the  early  making  of  slip 
ware,  and  the  moLtleil  i;la/.e,  which  must  prohahly 
have  -;iven  Whieldon  his  first  ideas  for  si)lashed, 
ai^ate  and  tortoise-shell  ware, 

It  seems  that  in  lUirslem  and  the  surrounding' 
district  one  of  the  ])rincii)al  trades  was  in  butter 
puts,  used  presumably  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
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K.  know  the  heavy  ^rey  stoneware 
-nla.luM  u.tU  Mue,  to  whieh  we  apply  the  term 
'rrs  d.  llamhis.  In  old  days,  as  in  the  present. 
Jnmh  ua.  •'made  in  (k-rmany,"  though  proh- 
,,,K  the  lar-;er  cpKintity  really  did  eoine  Iroin 
MuiUrs.  This  particular  ware  was  also  made 
,\  FuUiani,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  -greater  number  of  pieces  of  this  knul  which 
.,vm  iH.vond  doubt  t..  be  Knulish,  are  not  earlier 
,h,ui  about  lOfM.  to  ir.63,  and  some  a  ^ood  deal 
Uur,  but  there  exi.t  <me  or  two  Hue  specimens, 
mnuiiteil  in  silver,  of  an  earlier  dute. 

SLIP  WARlv     Of  the  early  slip  ware  ol  tliC 
r/th  century  we  have  many  examples  in  our  pub- 
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lie  collections.  Dwellers  in  London  have  tlie 
opportunity  at  the  British  Museum,  of  studying 
a  small  but  most  representative  collection  of 
earthenware,  and  china,  id  the  fact  that  it  is 
small  is,  to  my  mind,  an  advantage.  The  student 
does  not  become  confused  by  seeing  such  a  mass 
before  him,  but  can  give  time  to  each  small  sec- 
tion, until  he  has  mastered  it. 

Of  this  early  period  jugs  are  plentiful,  they 
were  the  common  drinking  vessels  of  the  timi', 
with  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  handles,  and  were 
so  made,  in  order  that  they  might  easily  pass 
round  a  table,  after  the  manner  of  a  loving  cup. 

The  smaller  ones  incline  in  form  to  a  mug, 
and  the  bigger  are  often  rather  curiotts,  and  var- 
ied in  shape,  and  including  those  unpleasant 
varieties  called  puzzle  jugs,  especially  designed 
in  the  rough  humour  of  the  age,  to  get  a  laugh  at 
the  drinker  ;  the  same  elegant  form  of  practical 
joke  was  shown  in  the  use  of  the  glass  yard — see 
chapter  on  cut  glass.  In  the  Salisbury  Museum 
(a  very  good  one  for  a  provincial  town)  there  is  a 
jug  with  four  handles,  and  a  charming  inscription, 
evidently  it  was  made  for  a  christening  present. 
It  is  a  warm  madder  brown  and  round  it  is  written 
Here  is  the  gest  of  the  Barley  Korne 
Glad  ham  I  the  cild  is  borne. 

I.  G. 
1692. 

I  never  knew  the  meaning  of  "  taking  him 
down  a  peg  "  until  I  studied  jugs,  but  now  it  is 
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,     .  ta  me      The  expression  comes  from  the  ohl 

(Irink 


,U     the     most,     and     to     assist     tins     un- 
,HU..nlhabit,smalllumps.or-'pegs      ofclas 

;      ,beed  at  intervals,  inside  the  vessel,  and  he 
;;  lould  drink   at  one   draught   to   a_ /nrt 
..  p,.^  ■•  than  his  rival,  was  spoken  of  as     taking 

him  (li>wn  a  peg.  ...       , 

Tho  process  of  making  slip  ware,   which   at- 
,.,,.,1  i  .reat  popularity  in  the  17th  century,  is 
,,„  ;    he  pattern  on  the  vessel  was  produced 
,.-.  >metimes    first    roughly    drawn    on    the 
%,.  and  sometimes  not,  but  left  to  the  native 
:,,,    .,•    the    artist,    then    the    light    colouied 
!.llip"    was   placed   in    a    little    vessel    almost 
,,,,„  ical  with  the  invalids  feeding  cup  of  to-day. 
:V^,„,  .,,  .vhich  enabled  the  lighter  clay  to 
,Juirough  in   a  small  stream,  big  oimk^ 

nrruraiii"    to    the    pattern    required,    and    when 
:t:;Im  the  desigUas  needed  an  abrupt  end 

was  put  to  the  supply  by  the  artist  putting  his 
thumb  over  a  hole  in  the  top. 

T.hcr  un.  the  shp  was  painted  on,  and  even 
„nue  painted  pieces  were  produced  at  the 
,adKr  period,  though  the  method  was  not  the 

"i  feeding  cup  method  was  almost   identical 
with  that  emploved  in  the  present  day  to  orna- 
ment, birthdav,  wedding  and  christening  cakes 
a,ul  the  legends"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day 
••Good   luck    to    you,"    and    "Welcome    little 
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str.'iti'.M'r,"    ;n\'    iiroducccl    in    exactly    the    s;i 


nu' 


ma 


niuT  as  tlu'  ol'l   wares  of  the  i6lh  ami    iTtli 


um  is 


ci'iituries  were  ornaiiuutefl,   only  the  mc(U 
(Hfferent  ' 

.Mr.  Burton  in  "  A  History  and  Description  of 
Kiit^hsh  Ivuthenware,"  gives  a  good  short  des- 
crii)tion  of  wliat  we  may  look  for  in  the  old  slip 
ware  "  Exery  collector  is  familiar  with  the  large 
"dee])  dishes  having  wide  borders,  decorated  with 
"  elaborate  trellis  patterns  in  white  sli]),  the  centre 
"  being  filled  with  uncouth  renderings  of  Royal 
"  ])ers()nages,  cavaliers  and  ladies,  heraldic  l.ieasts, 
"or  broadly  treated  lloral  devices,  and  the  (luaintly 
"decorated  CI'  \s,jui;s,])(isset  pots  and  to\- crad.les, 
"generally  bi'aring  inscriptions  in  raised  slipletters, 
"  which  can  be  traci'd  to  various  primitive  potters 
"of  this  region.  The  majority  of  these  pieces, 
"especially  the  dishes,  bear  in  broad  slip  letters 
"names  generally  supposed  to  be  those  of  their 
"makers,  and  from  the  frequency  with  which  the 
"name  Toft  a])pears,  the  ai)pellation  '  Toft  ware  ' 
"has  been  rather  foolishly  applied  to  the  whole 
"group  of  slip  decorated  ])ottery 

I  have  a  great  weakness  for  pottery  with  in- 
scriptions and  verses,  and  slij)  ware  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  them.  The  British  ^luseuni  has  (piite  a 
lar'j;e  collection  of  these,  the  spelling  generally 
])resenting  many  varieties.  One  rather  large 
ju:4  has  these  words  encircling  it,  "  When  this 
y<ni  see  remember  me.  Obeay  God's  wourd." 
Another,  evidently  a  gift  from  a  .sweetheart  runs 
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.,.-.'•  Ann  .-P-™-'-;;:;^V;S 

,,,,ras  va-re  superfluous.  ^^^^ 

:;;;;u,:;:!:;;:  To  J^oi^  many  t.,u..u.  which  ..u..rs 

"-');:::;;;,,,,„„  „rti.h  of  later  rtau^  17^6^^^;';- 

A,,,,v.  IW  capt,v..rraS^..  »^  ,„,,,,  i, 

...Kloscl  HI  a  c.Tce     O'    .1"";,      ,  „„„t  be  «.,nc 
"""''''''"•'■■   ';\a  k'r  e  if  le.. IV  had  the  due 

"■;;„. ,, ,.  ha„,f.o,.ost  ri- x,^;-;r  >:l- 

Mn^.uin  ollcction  is  a  large  W  roth  am   ^^^ 

;:r;;t;:;:ereputonc.tUeaesir.«ana 
:,„„,,,a  ,vith  all  kiuas  of  des.^ns.  >uch  a. 
•r,„,lf,r  rose  and  coats  of  ann..  ^^^^^ 

Wrntham  is  m  kcnil.  Imt  Uk   ^^^ 
,,,,.  ,,M  fron.  Stafforaslure  rcscuU.1      .u^M    h 

L,.l,...lvtluUitis.linK■uUiosav^vbuhls^^l.uh, 
1,1,-,,,    ...l.lunv  you  a  Thomas   lull  a.^h  , 
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presenting  a  mermaid  with  a  finely  developed 
tail.  This  piece  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  has  the  potter's  name,  as  you  see, 
at  the  bottom,  a  trellis  pattern  round  the  ed^e 
and  that  characteristic  ornamentation  between 
the  figure  and  the  rim-like  fattened  oval  heads, 
which  Mr.  Rhead  likens  to  sausages,  and  a  very 
good  similitude  it  is.  His  description  of  Toft's 
mannerisms  is  so  excellent,  and  so  descriptive,  tliat 
I  give  it  you  in  full. 

"  We  know  well  the  faces,  which  are  alike,  the 
"ej'es  and  nose  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  often  done 
"\.'ith  one  continuous  line  ;  we  know  the  curious 
"hands  and  feet  and  the  favourite  ;;(o/«/ between 
"the  border  and  the  principal  subject,  shaped  some- 

"  thing  like  a  string  of  sausages Although 

"Toft's  personages  have  all  the  same  face  (an  ex- 
"tremely  quaint  face,  however)  they  are  generally 
"recognisable  as  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
"intended.  It  may  be  by  means  of  the  wig,  the 
"lace,  the  crown,  the  trunk  hose,  or  all  in  combina- 
"tion — no  matter — the  lout  ensemble  amusingly 
"suggests  the  subject.  His  mermaid  in  the  South 
"Kensington  Museum  has  the  same  face  as  King 
"Charles  and  Queen  Anne,  and  a  most  extraordin- 
"arytail.  To  quote  the  famous  '  bull,'  'She  lias 
"plenty  av  l)ack  bone,  an  knows  how  to  bring  ut 
"to  the  front,'  for  tliere  is  a  distinct  vertebral  arti- 
"culation  from  the  neck  to  the  centre  of  the  torso. 
"  Rulsh(M'sa  mermaid  all  the  same,  and,  more  than 
"that,  a  good  piece  of  decoration.     Toft's  figures 
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» •  „ltanous  but  abstractions  ;  not  copies, 
■'""  "rrinth  sense  tbat  l>eral<lic  achieve- 
::r„;rt  :™Ws  rather  tban  portraits  of  tbe 

rr  v™":^>> -:i"  -  -- "' "-  "■ 

r;;:rU:eTw:UttU.p,aceo.tUeirown,or 

.,„,,  worKxl  lor  others.  i„„^,  „pp„,. 

Mr.  Rhea<l,  who  has  sucH  ex    i 

' "«  "<  '^rr?,is''Tati.>   oV;  tperty  at 

otlut-i.  says  that  h.s  '=""'>        „,,ociated  with 
Tinb  rs  ClouRh.  the  place  closel>  assoc 

;;;:f  ::;;t^^TLna;  S;,    TinUers   Cio„«h-I 
;'::;,  H  ,06-"  scratched  on  the  back.  ^^^ 

j--tc:::.f^c-:;^^:;:cthat, 

,luars  ..f  slip  ware-but  '^aairaU>   ^i         . 

,,.,,.  ,..  bfgin  to  get  into  cbfficuUies      Son  j^" 
ai.lu.  ana  jugs,  etc.,  carry  names.  ^J^^lXnosv 
,.„,,,„,,,,  Uke  the  Tofts,  wo  '  '' ^  j;^^^ \;",;, 
whether  the  name  is  that  of  the  maker, 
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I)urcliasrr.  Ralph  Simpson,  of  Hursk-m,  is  well- 
known,  hut  tlu-iv  aiv  otlur  Sinii)son-,  whose 
nanu's  appear. 

A  putt.T  ralhHl  (;ia>s,  too,  is  udl-knowu  au'I  he 
sc'L-iiis   to   Iiave    ma(U'   a   spi-cialily   of   cradles- 
orderod  evidently  as  Christenint;  presents,  just  ,is 
\vc-  ^ive  silver  inu^'s,  forks  and  sjinons  now-a-days, 
It   is  worih  noting'  that  the  ])riinitive  method 
of  deeoratint;  ]„,ltery  witli  sli])  has  never  really 
fallen  into  disuse,  seeing  that  we  have  still  the 
brown    hakini;    dishes  si)laslie,l,   and    decorated, 
thou<,di  very  roughly,  with  yellow  twirly-pij.;s,  and 
sometimes,  they  are   rudely   notched    round   the 
cd.nes,  which  must  he  the  deueuerate  survival  of 
the  beautiful  gophered  handles,  and  rims,  of  the 
old  Ty^s. 

These  baking  dishes,  divided  in  compartments, 
arc  used  in  artisans'  families  for  the  cooking  of  the 
vSunday  dinner,  and  we  meet  them  en  route  for  the 
baker's  with  meat  and  Yorkshire  pudding  in  one 
division,  and  potatoes  in  another.  Thev  are 
usually  offered  for  sale  in  poor  and  populous 
neighbourhoods  .  .n  cheap-jack's  stalls. 

In  Fig.  24  you  see  a  very  handsome  and  quaint 
dish,  made  presumably  by  William  Talor,  but 
exactly  in  the  Toft  manner.  This  lady  and 
gentleman  are  evidently  not  royal,  for  there  are 
no  crowns  ;  the  gentleman  seems  to  carrv  a  single 
sausage  in  his  right  hand  and  to  hold  the  lady's 
elbow  with  his  left.  1)Ul  look  a1  his  legs  and  feet, 
the>-    iiardlv   seem    a(le(|nat«-    to    supporting    hi^ 
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,Uid, 'as  space  is  limit.a.  nk-snp.uk-.    .ur         - 
;   .nH-ullv,  her  wai.l....f  the  wasp-hkc  order 

',,„,,,,i,,,.,snnxuriant.  There  are  sc.c-ral 
,,  ,ell-kuown  .Hshe.  W.Ui.nn  an<l  Mary. 
W.llKun  alone  an<l  Qneen  Anne,  are  favourite  sub- 
i.c-.  an.l  "  the  pehcan  in  her  pu-ty  is  a  famiha 
,n.-lhis  hist  is  a  w..nderfnlly  graphic  piece  all 
,1,^.  „,,„lv  littk  pelicans  are  feasting  on  their 
,„„.i;.r-s  l.U.o(l  in  the  most  voracious  manner, 
,„Mhere  is  great  vitalitv  in  their  eyes  and  grasp 

,f  ,iaws  There  are  no  ^ .usages,  bnt  qu.te  a  ncu 
i,,,a  in  the  Flrn-dc-Lvs  behind  the  pelicans  neck^ 
In  I-ig  25  vou  see  two  other  examples  of  the 
slip  ware  ami  a  puzzle  jug  of  the  early  part  of  the 
iSth  century.  The  design  of  this  last  is  cunous. 
representing  the  Serpent  and  Dove.  It  is  always 
^ai.l  that  there  is  one  position  with  these  jugs  in 
which  von  can  drink  from  it  with  impunity  and 
,u.t  sulTer  a  deluge,  but  I  cannot  discover  it  . 

The  jug  is  a  good  example,  dated  as  vou  see 
if.r,',   with  various  ornamentations  of  the    iudor 
rn.;  'scrolls  and  conventional  flowers.     \ou  wU 
notice    if  vou  turn  to  the  chapter  on  glass,  and 
l.,ok  at  the     beautiful  Chastleton  covered  cup, 
that  the  form  of  the  handles  is  exactly  similar, 
th.nigh  the  glass  ones  are  beautifully  quilled  or 
-ophered,  whichever  term  you  like  to  apply  to 
their  prettv  decoration.     There  is  some  question 
as  to  the  age  of  the  charming  Chastleton  example, 
and  it  is  possible-in  agreement  with  some  family 
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traditions — that  it  is  older  than  the  early  part  of 
Charles  II.  reign,  but  I  think  everything  seems 
to  point  to  that  time  as  the  date  of  its  creation. 

The  candlestick  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
jug,  and  is  in  perfect  condition.  I  could  linger 
long  on  this  subject,  it  is  full  of  fascination,  but 
we  must  pass  on. 

FITT.HAM  WARK.  At  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Duttli  brotiiors  Tilers  were  workinjj;  at 
Burslem  (of  whom  I  shall  speak  presently)  and  for 
about  twenty  years  j^reviously,  John  Dwight  was 
potting  at  Fulham  and  making  his  ware  "  vul- 
garly called  CV'ogne  ware,"  a  kind  of  stoneware 
that  we  call  '^rH-dc-Flandr'^s.  Exact  information 
of  the  history  of  Dwight's  career  is  still  to  seek, 
we  know,  hov'^vcr,  that  he  \;as  a  gentleman  by 
birth  and  education,  an  M.A.  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  and  seems  to  have  acted  as  secretary  to 
various  dignitaries  of  the  church,  before  startinc; 
his  business,  and  one  wonders,  when  and  how,  he 
came  to  have  time  to  acquire  the  exact  know- 
ledge he  possessed  of  his  craft. 

Tlie  year  when  he  set  up  works  at  Fulham  is 
not  known,  l)ut  we  do  know  that  in  1671  he 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  making  of  "  transpar- 
ent earthenware,  "so  that  it  is  clear  he  must  have 
been  working  some  time  before  that.  This  refers 
to  an  attempt  of  his,  attended  certainly  with  some 
measure  of  success,  to  make  porcelain,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  which  came  from  the  Fast,  but  we 
must  not  stay  to  glance  at  this  matter  except  to 
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,  ,,  ,1,,  he  was  a  cWvcr  man  and  full  of  resource. 

T .    nu^t  have  been  a  singular  man.  one  does 

J'..;:.      11  the  strange  stone,  told  of  lumjmt 

:;;;:;,;;;„    ,„   exaggeration,   he    n.ust   have   been 

^^■^;;\r.;;;;.l'dT;tve  buried  all  his    moulds 

„,    ,.ol.  ll.n.  before  his  death,  partly  n.  disp,s1 
V  nt  he  eonsidered  the  small  apprecation  he 

Um  with  in  his  art.  and  partly  because  he 
'■shed  to  prevent  anyone  fronr  copyn..  Ins  de- 

"ll;  „utput  in  the  rou,h  ,rey  and  blue  Colo^ 
,    ,,va.Uat.  he  made  all  sorts  of  jrjgs.mt.,. 
;  "l.  and  bcdtles  of  this  kind,  but  perhaps  he   s 
,,^..,  ,„,,„  bv  his  busts,  especially  the  masterl^^ 
,„„  .f  Pnnee" Rupert,  a  most  viRorous  and  v  ta 
,,,,.,-  .-ork.     It  is  really  a  mystery  at  what 
:,,.,  in  his  bnsv  life  he  could  have  found  tune 
I„  ,„,nire  the  knowledge  and  skill  shown  m  what 
raiHc  frtnn  his  works. 


u-re  IS 


s  in  the  British  Museum  a  most  charm- 


,,,  i„tk-  bust  supposed  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  Pep> 
T  ,1.  not  know  on  what  this  supposition  rests,  but 
,,,vinu  in.t  wa.U.l-with  immense  cMijoyment 
,ho„.,h-throngh  SIM  volumes  of  the  gayrufner  s 
.li nrv  I  feel  I  know  poor  Mrs.  Pepy  s  fairly  well 
and  regard  her  bust  as  that  of  an  old  friend.    _ 

Ponr  woman,  she  died  before  she  was  thirty, 
wnrn  out  and  heart  broken  we  cannot  but  sup- 
1UW,,  bv  her  clever  husl>and's  infidelities,  and  cal- 
lon.  indifference,  to  her  comfort,    Dwi-ht  s  bust 
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certainly  resembles  pretty  closely,  the  head  of 
Mrs.  Pcpys,  which  is  over  her  tomb  in  St.  Olaves, 
Hart  Street,  which  the  diarist  always  spoke  of  as 
"  our  church."  Durinc;  the  ])la;^ue  apparently 
they  did  nf)t  attend  the  church  at  all,  and  when  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  awful  time,  he  went  once 
more,  he  is  appalled  to  see  the  height  of  the  piled- 
up  graves.  .  .  .  "It  frighted  me  indeed  to  c;o 
through  the  church,  more  than  I  thought  it  could 
have  done  to  see  so  many  graves  lie  so  higli  upon 
the  churchyard,  where  people  have  been  buried 
of  the  plague.  I  was  much  troubled  at  it  and  do 
not  think  to  go  through  it  again  a  good  while." 

Dwight's  most  familiar  piece  of  work  is  the 
appealing  little  figure  of  his  dead  daughter,  Lydia, 
on  the  back  of  which  is  written  :  "  Lydia  Dwight, 
Died  March  3rd,  1673."  Her  head  lies  on  a  laced 
pillow,  and  her  fat  baby  hands  clasp  some  flowers. 
The  love  of  more  than  300  years  ago  lives  before 
us  again,  as  we  see  tlic  anguished  tenderness  of 
the  bereaved  father,  working  itself  out  on  thi? 
memento  of  the  loved  and  lost. 

There  is  another  piteous  little  sign  of  this  great 
sorrow,  in  the  tiny  and  beautifully  modelled  hand 
in  white  clay  of  this  beloved  Lydia,  it  is  also  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Those  tender  souvenirs  prevent  our  ever  for- 
getting wdio  John  Dwight  was,  and  what  he  did. 

He  died  in  1703,  and  was  buried  in  old  Fulham 
Church . 

In  1866  a  remarkable  discovery  was  made.     .Mr. 
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,,      ni    ••  WUiU- some  repairs  were  l>c.n- 
^"''''•'  Vu    lU;e^^.rks,ai.>r,otteueUamberwas 

"  ^''"■;  icU  was  [c.u.i.l  t<.  eonuuu  a  heap 

••  '"'^^'  "  ''     '         s  Is  of  various  types  and  dates. 

■■  inauru.l.  >li.il>^  •»";'        _ ,  ,  r„i„,,,,c,  that. 


,"';;;     ad   we  should  have  been  m  doubt 

'"       '  ;,nfEu<dish  or  of  German  make. 

~  itsuchpK.eeswe  eof  LtU  .^  round-belhed 

•'^>-^'^r''^^:;wn;ti;d::urstamp 

"  ■'■'"■   ^   '7  ,  .  c  es  of  cobalt  blue  and  man;4anese 
"  Hi-'Hl-  and  patches  ol  co  ^^^^^^ 

..,„-    lUr    uxH-kui»vn    pieces    ol     th.b    ueie   l 

la.luie  >o  late  found  out.         ^^\^^,.  ,     ,   -^austrv 
;;,,   i,:,v.:hsh   D.lft   was  an  established  nKlustr> 

brfore  that  date.  ;,„,,Hps    the 

bunbaU  Delft  was,  as  ,ts  name  ^^^^^^ 

auect  nuteome  of  Delft  ware  proper   wlu^c  home 

.as  in  the  little  Dutch  town  of  that  nam. 

N-o  doubt  Dutch  pottery,  such  as  we  associate 
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with  Dclll,  liiul  L;iailu;illy  .L^rouii  Irom  ohMTviii ' 
tlK'  kind  ol  |)i)Ucr>  roniiii'.;  from  Spain  and  It.iK-, 
wliicli  was  |)ossc'ss(_m1  of  a  wliitc  surlari'  in  niaiiv 
cases  that  enhanced  the  colours  placed  upon  it, 
far  hetter  than  the  old  brown  and  yellow  pottery 
of  an  earlier  time,  but  etpially  surely,  the  distin- 
i^uisliin.L,'  factor  that  at  last  ]iroduce(l  Delft  ware, 
as  it  is  best  known,  was  the  sii;ht  of  "  the  1)lue 
and  white  "  ])orcelain  brou'^ht  from  the  east, 
almost  all  of  which  passed  thr<nit;h  IIollan<l. 

Naturalle,  the  Dutch,  wlien  they  l)e,;;aii  ti, 
imitate  this,  iiad  no  knowledi^e  of  the  constituents 
of  porcelain,  or  the  prt)cesses  b\-  which  it  was  pro- 
iluced,  ne\'ertlK'less,  in  their  doij:ijjed  wav,  they 
set  about  making  as  near  an  imitation  as  they 
could. 

They  proceeded  thus,  the  body  of  the  piece 
was  made  of  the  usual  yellowish  brown  clay  ; 
this  was  fired  to  make  it  hard,  and  it  was  then 
glazed  with  a  thick  whitish  enainel,  it  was  then 
fired  a  second  time  to  harden  tliis  glaze. 

The  main  difference  between  the  Dutch  and 
Land)eth  Delft,  is,  that  the  ICnglish  dark  brown 
clay  did  not  aljscnb  so  well  the  o])a(iue  glaze,  he- 
cause  it  was  harder  and  less  porous,  with  the  re- 
sult tliat  the  reddish  colour  was  inclined  to  show 
through.  Dutch  Delft  is  rare,  \-aluable  and  ex- 
tremely decorative,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Lambeth  variety. 

An  immense  deal  was  brought  over  to  Knglaud 
from  Holland,  with  which  country  at  that  time 
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ys  shown  by  the 


•l,.u.  ua.  a  close  -"-:;;':;;^'^,,,,,,th. 

NaUuaWv,  the  next  "^''^/;  ;\*    ^^  ^^-^  „,ust  have 

an  Un.U^U'-l>^^%^f!;f^;::l- Charles'  pro- 
,„,„,ioue  before  1672,  as  Nveste     . 

^'"!r^'7"-  ,u,  w-s  decideaiv  the  Thames  side. 

,:!::;;;::rn:tno.u.ee.^^^^^ 

•n,  n-  i.  sonu.  reason  to  su.-^^^^^^^^^^ 
l.-nl.tUlK.hlwasnuvneb>l)u^l^^^^^^^^ 
,  „„lv  ,vaauaUv  became  a  -^^  ^  J^^^  \^t    Bristol 

^,,,1  Uvevpool  and  ^^^ '^^/^^''i.e  spots  escape  us. 
,,,,,,theastwards,but  '^^^'^^^^ ^^,,^  ,^a,„ples. 

I,  the  British  >i"^^'""^,^^7  f     I  like  especially 
.Me  by  sule  with  the  ^^^  ^  beltridmg 

,,  horse  which  has  the  long  ^^^  ^^.^^rs  a 

Ok.  English  cart  horse.     Tc  rno.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

,,,„,i,ions    wig.    ^^^^"^^7^^.  ,^n,Aho  exertion 

!-->.-i-\^:'^;7^^^;;::^;e^-s^-uturg--the 

,,,,ial  pevspective  being  sUd 

,„.  avingover  trees  -^^^^'l^^.^^,^^,  ,,  octagonal 
I,  l.-i..  26  you  see  on  the  ri.  ^^^^  ,^^^^i 

,,,U-,  with  unilattenng  P^.^^"^"^';  "\ile  can  stUl 
Marv,     N^-xttothisisawmeflak  tbes     ^ 

he  occasionally  picked   up,     1--  "^"^^^.-^     ,r 

11 X-     .,n,\    they    usually    have        claret 
!::S^  -pi!  a  on  one  side  and  often  the  aaa., 

Ihi^oueshowsacastof  arnib. 
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C)ii  tlic  Irft  is  ail  cxoinpk-  oi  tlu-  "  merry  man  " 
plates — tliis  was  a  very  favourite  series,  and  wc 
meet  with  them  over  and  over  a;^ain.  Some- 
times tliey  are  round,  sijuietimes  oeta^onal  in 
shape,  the  latter  are  by  far  the  most  pleasiiic;. 
You  can  see  two  sets  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  set  consists  of  six  plates,  with  a  line  upon 
each  plate,  thus  : 

"  What  is  a  merry  man  ? 
"  Let  him  do  what  he  can. 
"  To  entertain  his  quests, 
"  With  wine  and  merry  jests. 

Hut  if  his  wife  do  frown 
"  All  merriment  ;j;oes  down." 

There  are  still  many  of  these  plates  about,  and 
also  the  wine  flasks,  but  I  do  not  think  you  are  at 
all  likely  to  meet  with  the  large  dishes  and 
platters. 

There  is  an  idea,  but  without  real  proof,  that 
Delft  was  made  in  Staffordshire  also,  and  Shaw 
says  that  the  art  of  making  it  was  introduced 
there  by  Heath,  of  Lane  Delph,  in  1 710.  Cer- 
tainly the  name  seems  rather  suggestive.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  in  the  early  i8th  century 
both  Bristol  and  Liverj^ool  potters  were  making  it. 

Enormous  numbers  of  drug  pots  must  have 
been  made,  to  judge  from  the  very  considerable 
number  still  to  be  found,  but  it  seems  probable, 
from  some  distinctive  touches,  that  many  of 
these  really  came  from  Italy,  and  we  know  that 
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,.  „„„  ,„:.K.rs  ..re  ,.»rUcn,.,ly  .-laiotc,  to  U,c 

,„,„  «>,.! "'  I'"  7\'„      1.  The  works  there  were 

::rr  rr::f =* »-  '■■  -«-^- 

"'"'';,  T  TT  \7FD  WARE.  With  reKiird  l"  the 
,•„„  a,reara„ce  "'  ^"'  >;^^\  ,<^  „,i,u.„ce  is  very 
C,„„i.K.,.t  an.l  ■  ,f  "''I'.X'widelv  different  o,>iu- 
rfritut:;:^these„pe-ofthish„o..o 

,nt.r  into  the  ^""t'^^''^'^^-^  ,,    .^^^^rr    the  glaze 

.!irfr.dir;s,ttt™oi.ssy..- 

'^''"'^^■-  ^i,at  vou  should  know  roughly 

It  is  necessary  that  >ou  sn^  j,,Uowing 

l,„v    this    ware    was    pro^l"ced       1  k^^  ^^^-^ 

^,,ssa.,e  is  clear  and  simple,   ^"^r'^-     ;,,,  .-alu- 
^Uurch-s  "  Knglish  Earthenwar^    a  mo^^ 
able  bt.ok,  simple  enough  for  a  ^^^^''^\'^^     ,,3,, 
stand  and,  crowning  charm  o    all,  it  only 
IS.  6d..  though  fully  illustrated. 

.^Of  the  Enghsh  ceramic  Vr^-^^'^^^  -^ 
•■  ivn-e  so  far  been  considering,  ^^^\-^f '',  ^^^  ,  ..  „ 
./:::;.,  has  heen  produced  eiU.r^l-^-^>; 
••  .ria..v  substance,  generally  b>  the  torm    .1 
«'  plied  in  the  form  of  powdered  galena,  the  chret 
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"  •>'<■  <•!  K  I'l,  ;i  r(iin|)iiii!i(l  of  thai  iiK-tal  with 
"  Mill'liiir  .  .  .  hut  witli  tlir  introduetiitii  df 
"(.•((iiinion  salt  as  a  i;hiziiii;  materiah  an  entirely 
"  ni'u  step  in  ceramic  ])ro^ress  was  taken.  This 
"  .ylazc  wc  shall  sec  could  only  be  produced  at  a 
"  hi;;hleni]H-rature,  and,  in  conse(|uencc,  the  ware 
"  to  which  it  was  ai)plicd  must  he  of  a  kind  to 
"  resist  a  1,'reat  dei^aee  of  heat  without  fusion,  or 
"  e\'en  softening;  -in  a  word  the  auirc  must  he 
"  iLJHiiloyy.  Such  a  l>oil\-,  pro])erl\-  hurnt,  he- 
"  comes  a  stoneware,  and  is  partially  vitrified, 
"  showing  in  fact,  when  microscopicallyexamined, 
"  a  texture  like  that  of  true  hard  ])orcelaiii. 
"  Stoneware  was  not  always  glazed,  nor,  if  glazed, 
"  always  with  salt  ....  still,  the  mention  of 
"  stoneware  always  recalls  the  process  of  salt 
"  glazing." 

With  regard  to  the  discovery  of  salt  glazing 
in  England,  wliich  has  made  such  an  immense 
difference  in  our  earthenware,  as  I  said  before, 
there  are  several  theories,  but  none  of  them  are 
susceptible  of  positive  ])roof. 

P\)r  many  years  the  brothers  Elers,  from  Hol- 
land, were  considered  to  be  the  introducers,  and 
it  seems  that  W'edgewood  was  of  that  oi)ini()n, 
l)Ut  later  research  has  a  tendency  to  disprove  this 
assertion.  Some  have  thought  that  instead  of 
introducing  it  into  England,  that  the  Elers  learnt 
it  themselves  of  Dwight,  of  Fulham,  but  on  this 
subject  there  is  still  no  light.  In  Atkins'  "His- 
tory of  Manchester,"  published  many  years  ago, 
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f,    "  It  xvas  in  thf  iiKtiKuy  <.f 

>'"^-^''';l;:::;':r  ,^uuK;'vhi...^..".- 
•""^■f"'f""","  iovdivof  this  pruclko  u. 

'r'''--':v:;rii:s;i  "'"-'-''-'■'';• 

'''"  1""  •  i,nnK-c>ss  Mr.  Scion  su;4;-;^-sts 

!•    .1  .veil  wavr    \vhn.-li  pi '»(.«. s^  •>»'■  » 

,„  ,,„,:.,„1,  «K..U.  tlK  -'I"-'    ;  ;;,t,,,,,i  il. 

;;:;:;:tr;f.:^="-r::;::;:iS 

,„  ,,v   ,vcat  acumen  to  ^^.^.  ^^^^^^\^^,,,,,aed 

,,v  the  old  native  pollers   y^i\^^^J\^^^   ^.^^^s  at 

ai.l  .v.rything  done   at  ^^^^  -^^.  f  ^^   ^^^  ^.,,,,, 

i>,  ,1-.  ,n  Wood  Nvas  observed  with  '^"t.cal  c>     . 

Us„m..tinus  saw  more  than  aetuallyc^cu.^^. 

The  tneve  fact  that  these  ^^-ngers  s^  o^-^^  - 
,,,,,,,  ae.ire  for  secrecy,  at  once  If  ^^^^^  of 
neighbours  against  them,  and  started  all  kinds 
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wild  slurirs  thai  i)r<)lial)ly  had  liuh-  loiUKhitioii 
ill  tnct.  Tlicrrlorc,  we  must  accc'i)t  tra(hti()iis 
coiKvriiiii.^  tin-  ICKrs  with  somv  grains  of  salt. 

TIu'V  came  to  luii^land  in  or  about  iM'),  eitlifr 
with,  or  immediately  after,  William  of  Oraii'^'e, 
an<l  their  advent  undouhtedly  ^ave  a  ^reat  im- 
jjetus  to  the  jiottery  industry.  Tliey  were  ineii 
of  ,s;ood  family  and  combined  energy,  taste  and 
l)rol)ity. 

They  settled  ui'ar  Hui.'^leni,  at  Hradwell  Wood, 
a  very  secluded  s])ot,  hut  well  furnished  with 
suitable  clay.  Here  they  could  carry  on  (as  they 
thought)  their  potting  operations  with  absolute 
secrecy. 

Their  ware,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  was 
of  a  peculiarly  fine  kind  of  red  clay,  but  they  did 
not  sign  their  work,  and  it  is  now  dillicult  to  say 
which  ])ieces  were  actually  made  by  the  Klers, 
and  which  by  their  imitators. 

Besides  this  red  ware,  they  made  a  good  deal 
of  a  much  lighter  kind,  wdiicli  i.s  by  no  means  so 
attractive.  There  was  a  sad  national  loss  of 
Ivlers  ware,  in  the  disastrous  tire  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace. 

We  sec  in  all  collections  beautiful  examples  of 
the  smooth,  deep  red  ware,  with  finely  turned 
lines  round  the  shoulders  and  ])ases,  but  whether 
these  were  all  actually  the  work  of  the  Dutcli 
brothers  is  open  to  doubt.  They  might  well  have 
been  made  by  Astbury  or  some  other  of  their 
many  imitators. 
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•n„v  4i4  not  w.>tk  "1  '•'"-„,         i^    lunvpvcr, 
J,;,,,,,   inSuflor....-     ■[,^;,    ^,„„,     ,„„„ 

,:,„. ,,(,..,  ''■""•«  ^' :"'!,,-..■...  s.«<.-.\  i.y  tiH- 

„;,!,  ,\K-  dass  w..tU>  •'  J^'  ^,„„,  years  laU-r 

"-'•'-- nr  a  r;rt;ra,.n,.-..^- 

'Hv  V  uorkc'l  Dui  a  pottinR  craft. 

^^^'  ^'^'^'-  •  lorc.l  the  evi.lcnce  for  the  Hers 

ITavinc:  ^7^^^'^^^:     ';'i,,p  Hike  to  turn  to  the 
havin,  tau:.ht  us  salt  .  a    n,  ^^^^^  ^ 

l'-^-^'^'^"%'T       us  keei   pure  and  undemcd 

^'^''•^^•'-■'''"tl    dUacitons.     In  these  latter 
,l,^^  ..lour  youth.. iltra  ^^^^^^   ^Uvays 

,„,,.,    unkind    ;-;«"^l,  Tas  don    ^o  mueh  to 
e,.r.ctthon;.hallthesan.e)ha    ;  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

,,,U.  our  comfortahle  eo  u  c      n^  .  ^,  ^.^^^^^ 

"-^--•-^^^^•il^wrin^i^crUwh.^ 

,,a  VK-.,  were  '^^^ ''        \  ^^^.  i,,^,old.  as  we  Rrew 
M  ^vc.  x^crc  sure,  bnt  ^'^^^  \  ^^  ft^d  that 

M.to  n.iddle  life  we  are  astonishc 
th.re  are  so  many  shades  of  g^^        ^^^^.^  ^^^ 
We  are  ncnv  taught  that  lAicr  (.^^^„,,vell 

a  n...U.l  of  the  '^^>"^^"^^'^  .^.f  ;;^'^{,   ,vhose  actions 
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f^'raiulizcment,  ati<l  who  wvrv  achtated  snldv  ,ti<1 
cntirolv  hv  the  cxaltod  motive  of  hcMicfitiiif;  the 
(lowti-troddrii  siilTercrs  of  Ivir^laiid. 

All  the  sat.ie,  I  cliir^'  1o  the  pork  curing  storv, 
tlu.iit;h  Mr.  Solon  will  have  none  of  it.  On  tho 
other  han.l  Mr.  Rhea-l,  who  knows  his  StafTonl- 
shire  so  wi^ll,  an.l  everv  move  of  the  potting  in- 
(Instrv,  eoinforts  me  as  to  the  old  tradition,  inr 
lie  savs,  "  there  is  notliin'jj  really  utdikelv  in  tlic 
storv." 

This  is  the  story,  c;iven  with  .some  minor  vnri- 
ntifuis   hv    many   ehronielers.     It    seems   that    a 
farm  servant  (even  identified  by  some  vvriters  as 
workint,'  for  a  Mr.  Joseph  Yates)  about  the  same 
time  as  the  arrival  of  the  Klers,  was  one  day  pro- 
paring  a  stron.i^  brine  for  the  picklinp;  of  pork  in 
an  earthenware  pot  over  the  fire.     In  the  abxiice 
of  the  maid,  the  brine  boiled  over  from  the  red 
hot  pot  :  it  was  left  to  cool,  and  the  discovery  was 
made,  that  the  earthenware  was  coated  with  a 
hard,  l)ri,i,dit  gl-'^zc,  "  which  washinc;  and  scrapin;^ 
failed  to  touch."     Such  is  the  story,  and  prob- 
ably now  we  shall  never  know  the  real  truth  of 
the  first  appearance  in  StaiYordshire  of  salt  ;;laz- 
inc;.     Whatever  its  origin,  it  was  soon  adopted 
by  all  the  potters,  and  every  kind  of  article  was 
made  with  the  ])rocess. 

There  is  am])lc  opportunity  for  study  of  speci- 
mens in  the  British  Mu.seum.  First  came  a  white 
ware,  of  a  somewhat  imperfect  kind,  having  often 
a  dull  greyish  tone  in  it.     The  first  improvement 
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«  .  ;„  r.-licf    some  ()(  which 
chanu>l>  i.r.Hhuv.l.  eolnurs,    a    vi-rv 

-i'^  ^  -^  -•":!:  :^,"^;!;.n^  th.  whole  ,..- 

''■'"'"'''•"  ^'^i  -^  ;  u.rli.'ht.vor.lM-kor(usuaUv 
,.aip,u■a  ''V''^"\7  a  ;  u.l  or  cut  through 
^'"'"■'■^^^"^^^r  V  -^an'tlv  printing  cither 
i„M..k.lHU-'<'r-'>metnncsrc<l.  anarnt 

-anvwt  all  colours  nietho.ls,  and  in 

-'-•  ^1-^-'"^^''^^  ^'^     in  "  t   "lazin.  resulting  at 

,,  i,.i  in  c-harnun;^  pieces  t^^^//'^^^  ^;   ^t 

ir.   orieutal  porcelani   which    was   at 

.,.,nl.l;uu-c   to   Orauta    i  j^^titios,  is 

S;,  of  any  new  m.t^o.b  winch  came  nn-lcr 
l\„.iy  notice,  whilst  working  at  Bra.lwell. 
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It  seems  impi-obablc  that  the  Elcrs  brothers 
would  have  employed  idiots,  but  presumably 
they  were  sujiposed  to  be  a  little  "soft" — far, 
indeed,  from  the  truth. 

At  any  rate,  in  some  such  way,  these  two  men 
learnt  all  there  was  to  know.  Ev^ery  night  on 
returning  home  Astbury  made  careful  notes  (f 
what  he  had  seen  and  done.  All  this  newly 
acquired  knowledge  he  soon  turned  to  account, 
but  it  is  to  his  son,  Thomas,  to  whom  no  stigma 
of  deceit  attaches,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
such  a  variety  of  designs,  and  ideas,  and  to  him, 
and  to  Wheildon,  must  be  accorded  the  credit  of 
the  rapid  improvement  in  the  decorative  ware 
of  vStaffordshire. 

The  pieces,  however,  that  I  love  best  of  all,  and 
which  are,  alas,  too  few  ai,  .  precious  to  be  found 
straying  about  ready  to  fall  into  the  hungry  grasp 
of  the  collector,  are  the  early  uncouth  but  life-like 
figures,  such  as  the  two  so-called  Pew  groups, 
Fig.  27  and  Fig.  28  which  are  seen  on  the  frontis- 
piece. 

Fig.  27  is  in  the  early  imperfect  white,  about 
seven  inches  across.  It  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  i^  can  be  enjoj'ed  by  all.  A  lady  sits  in 
the  centre,  with  a  hood  and  hoop,  a  wasp-like 
waist  and  tightly  braced  bodice,  an  attendant 
swain  on  each  side  crowned  by  beautiful  wigs, 
carefully  curled  on  each  side,  and  arranged  over 
the  brow  as  if  with  gophering  irons,  the  lady  has 
her  hands  in  a  kind  of  pious  coyness,  she  has  two 
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,  ,,„,  ■•  v.rv  much  liko  Hk'  .narcln.-iu >s,  >ou  ma> 

•  ,    ,,.  hf  llu-  tint  of  tho  damask  rose.     The 

:":a    n.        -;.v..  ar.  unkindly  left  with  the 

^  ^-  c    nplexions  ,iv.n  then,  by   nature    un- 

-ted  b V  art   and  the  three  paus  of  eyes  stare 

^:^Wthe%;ctator.     It  is  a  favovuite  p.ece  of 

%:z  rr  r:^^:i:o^  tr. ..  l.  of 

::t"dear  brethren,  we  arriv.  at  the  seven- 

,,    nth   division   of    my    diseourse.        Ihe   other 

.;;;'  ,V    38,  whieh  is  in  the  coUeetton  of  Dr^ 

^Itha^n,  and  which  by  his  kindness  a.^    hat 

,„•  Mr.  Frank  Falkner  I  am  enabled    o  s l-v      n  • 
i.  ,„  .ome  respects  still  more  quaint  and  enter 
;,,:;;„,  than  the  other.     It  is  full  of  charac^r  ami 

vM  dhv   but  the  work  is  rousher  than  in  Fig.  w 
,      Rhead  speaks  thus  of  it:  ;;  This  piece  pj.- 

..nt.   several    variations   on    either    the    Bn    s 
M.. urn's  or  Mr.  Solon's  speeimeiis-thecuK^^^  on 

„f  uie  bottle,  ^loubtless  to  contain  sustenance 
:;;,•;,  Uie  sern.ni,  and  the  three  B.>bd^|ja^- 
,n..ks  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  together  uith  tl  e 
general  character  of  the  whole.  ^^  e  ^---  J-'  ;; 
•  nled  deeplv  upon  this  "  Few  group,  and  ^c  la  e 
,,.,,,.  ,.tlu- conclusion  that  it  IS  .0/ by  the  sane 

1,:„,1  .s  the  two  other  specimens,  but  ra  her  b> 
,,.  .,11  no,  sav  an  imitator,  but  one  who  has  s.  en 
,,,]  ui^hed   ,0  emulate  the  nunts  of  th.'  Others. 
\V.  live  ul  opim.u.  that  similar  ones  bv  this  same 
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artist  must  exist,  that  the  artist  has  trodden  the 
same  path  before.  Tlie  thins  i'^  altogether  too 
si  Iful  in  certain  ways.  The  lady's  arms,  and  the 
gentleman's,  too,  for  that  matter,  are  arrived  at 
by  means  of  a  simple  roll  of  clay,  pinched  at  the 
ends  to  form  the  hands,  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
'iinmdarly  expressive.  The  three  Brobdisna^ians 
at  the  back  are  probably  intended  as  a  piece  of 
humour,  or  are  they  celestial  spirits  (windless 
because  tlie  artist  doubted  his  own  powers  in  lliis 
particular)  intended  to  counteract  in  some  mys- 
terious way  those  wdiich  presumaMv  are  contained 
in  the  bottle,  the  artist  placing  litilc  faith  in  the 
eloquence  of  the  preacher  ?  H  /ever  this  mav 
be  the  piece  is  a  veritable  masterpiece  in  its  way. 
and  represents  the  extreme  high  water  mark  of 
the  humourously  grotesque." 

I  think  myself  that  though  these  special  groups 
are  called  "  Pew  "  groups,  it  is  probable  they  are 
not  so  really,  and  that  the  wooden  high-backed 
enclosure,  in  wdiich  the  figures  are  seated,  are  just 
secular  settles  ;  they  are  not  in  reality  at  all  the 
shape  of  the  old  "  horse  box  "  pews  of  the  i8tli 
century,  and  the  l)ottle  and  comic  masks  in  Dr. 
Sidebotham's  examples  do  not  certainly  point 
to  a  church. 

I  have  seen  a  third  group  wdiich  mu.st  have  been 
made  by  the  same  hand  as  this  last  one,  for  the 
lady's  striped  skirt  and  quilted  rcvcrs  ave  iden- 
tical ;  the  arms  are  of  exactly  the  same  worni-hke 
construction,    whilst    the    noses    have    the   same 
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Uenvcnvard  tenclencv.     The  gentleman  is  blo^^•- 
w   h  -real  vi-^nnr  upon  bagpipes,  apparently 
'::;:l:lCu^^  ana  tms  again  does  not  seem 
rni-nint  to  the  interior  ol  a  churcli 
"';,„.,  Uu.earlv  stages  the  salt  glaze  ware  be- 

,..nK.  much  whiter,  i^  was.  however,  so tne what 
.,,,  in  arriving  at  tuat  stage,  not,  imleed  t  11 
;,,„  ,.,S  or  1730.  when  Astburv  was  thought  to 

1  ;  b.  .uuht  white  elavs  from  Dorsetshire  and 
Tvvonshii-:,  and  mixed  them  with  that  ot  Stallord- 

'^'nurc  are  in  the  British  Museum  many  examples 
,,-  ,1,.  white  ware,  partly  moulded   and  partly 
.t  imiKd      There  are  teapots  of  all  sorts,  one  or 
t,;,  verv  quaint,  with  eamels  and  houses  com- 
1,i„,,l      The  odd  idea  of  a  eottage  as  a  teapot, 
,,vi,h  a  camel's  neck  as  spout,  is  most  singular. 
The  cotta'^e  is  quite  complete,  even  to  a  chimney 
,,,,ieV.  forms  the  knob  of  the  lid.  but  T  like  still 
iHtter  the  one  representing  a  camel  entire,  with  a 
k,nd  of  howdah  on  his  back.     Here  the  mixed 
•  ,\,,  as  to  decoration  is  most  queer,  the  came. 
.how.  a  dreadfullv  hungrydooking  set  of   well- 
,k.veloped  ribs  ami  his  howdah  is  strapped  on 
whh  practical  thongs  and  buckles,  but  what  can 
nv  .av  of  the  curious  floral  designs  that  meander 
all  over  his  meagre  body,  and  the  hea<l  which  re- 
semble, a  snake's,  and  has  no  distant  cous.nship 
vv.u.  with  that  of  :\  camel.  . 

Tho.e  dear  old  potters  had  the  courage  .>t  their 
opmions,  and  if  a  thing  to  their  minds  was  goo.l. 
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suitable  or  not,  it  appeared  on  their  pots  and 
pans,  and  they  mixed  up  relic;iou  and  witchcraft, 
mytholo.^y  and  l8th  century  (h)mestic  scenes, 
classical  figures  and  realistic  (lowers  without  a 
qualm.  If  a  pattern  was  good,  and  fitted  well 
into  the  space  needing  decoration,  in  it  wnt,  no 
matter  what  incongruous  ideas  it  rubbed  shoul- 
ders with. 

The  raised  patterns  were  effected  with  moulds 
and  these  were  often  constructed  of  several  separ- 
ate pieces,  causing  seams  and  divisijns,  vliich 
apparent  disadvantage  the  potters  turned  into 
the  reverse  by  making  them  into  panels  with 
different  designs,  which  perhaps,  account  for 
mythology  and  domestic  life  shouldering  each 
other  upon  the  sar         "ece. 

Much  later  we  \.  .ve    he  really  decorative  and 
beautiful  enamelled  exam.ples  of  which  I  give  yon 
two  specimens  in  Fig.  29,  the  one  in  the  centre 
with    the    inscription    "  Success    to    Mr.    John 
Calverly.  of  Leeds."  is  very  brilliant,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  bright  torquoise  blue  about  it,  quite 
of  the  Sevres  tint  ;  the  lip  is  of  a  soft  pink,  dia- 
pered in  Idack,  and  on  one  side  a  gentleman  is 
playing  the  flute,  you  can  just  see  his  legs,  his 
music  stand  and  the  end  of  his  flute,  or  rather 
it  is  a  kind  of  miniature  trumpet.     The  mug  to 
tlu-  left  is  equally  showy  ;  the  bust  of  Frederick 
the  r.reat  is  on  a  tonpioise  background,  witli  a 
border  of   pink.     Tlu-  other   mug   is  a  humidor 
specimen  and  was  probablv  made  to  eidebratr  a 
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,,i„„      ncnjamin  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  look 

,;  complacently,  and  between  the.r  heads 

,  ;„ -crdK-d.  "It  it  be  fiUl  oftens,  .t  w.I:  make  u. 

"";';, ,, 'Ci'me  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
,,.^;      '.UnXture  of  sa.t-.la.ed  .a.  tl.t  we 
,r  constantly  of  Astbnry  ware  as  f'^^^^J 
'         1  Vi„d  of  its  own.     In  one  way  this  is  true, 
■':;:'       a  much  as  Thomas  Astbury  was  the 
"L  worked  UP  his  wares  to  such  a  pitch  o 
""     ;.nwth    he  enamelled  colours.     Ke  ,ust 
|;;:;,::,r;  ::<!   perfected    what   others  had   be- 

""','  ,  „    \stbu-v    the   father  of   Tlunnas,    after 

,  ,  ,;      .:  lave   already   explained-in   con- 

!vitl,  Twvford    mastered  by  a  trick  the 

'■";;"'       cs  .7  he  klers  brothers,  set  up  for 

';""'"(^  ;  , ,     orked  on  much  the  same  lines  as 

;::r  did      He    died   about   1743,    a-l   '--  ,-"• 

■     ,n       succeeded  to  his  business  in  which  he 

,::,::;;;.:rf::r  many  years,  always  improving  aij. 

:  P  i"ttd  with'enamel  colours,  and  bearing 

.„„.iderable  likeness  to  the  poreelain  of      - 

:a,t    though  always  naturally   failing  to  get  the 

't":T'^T^^^^  a  rich  rcdd.ish 
,„:  ;:,;,:'l Ae  .1.  wlrk  either  of  the  father  or 
.„„  there  is  nothing  that  can  tell  us  iefi'""='>. 
C  le«-kiiowu  piece  called  the  Portobello  bowl 
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was  iikkIc  to  CfU'bratt.'  the  capture  of  Portohello 
1)V  Adiuiiiil  W'lnnn  in  IJJ'I,  ati'l  as  both  jxiUers 
were  then  working,  it  is  uucertaiii  who  was  thu 
maker. 

The  Astbury  greiiatUer,  also  in  the  British 
Museum,  near  to  its  family  friend  the  howl,  is 
probably  an  early  piece,  and  very  likely  niaile  l)y 
Astbury  /)tV<,,  but  all  the  enamelled  wares  are  the 
undoubted  work  of  his  son. 

They  also  made  black  ware  of  the  Elers  type, 
and  some  that  was  marbled.  Like  all  the  potters 
of  that  time  they  tried  their  hand  at  everythin:^^ 

If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  piece  of 
the  old  salt  glaze  ware,  or  ^o  have  the  chance  of 
picking  up  such  a  ])iece,  n  member  that  it  oftiii 
exhibits  a  kind  of  pitting,  the  surface  resembling 
somewhat  the  skin  of  an  or;aige. 

The  lest  period  was  up  to  17S0.  It  was  made 
long  after  that,  but  decline  had  set  in,  and  we  no 
longer  see  anytliing  original. 

\VniKLD(^X  S  WAREvS.  "  Thomas  Wheil- 
don  was  certainly  the  head  and  mainspring  of  a 
large  school,  we  have  imitati(jns  largely  influenced 
by  him,  though  retaining  special  characteristics 
of  their  own.  Even  such  a  giant  in  the  art  of 
plotting  as  Josiah  Wedgwood  owed  much  to 
Whieldon  ;  he  worked  with  him,  and  there  saw 
the  Agates,  and  tortoiseshell  ware,  that  eventually 
he  made  on  his  own  account  at  Etruria." 

The  above  sentence  is  from  Mr.  Hayden  s 
"  Chats  on  Earthenware,"  and  it  summarises  well 
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as  wc  know,  he  had  as  ai)i)rciiticfs,  and  partiKTs, 
much  of  IhL'  sitiroiindiiig  native  talent. 

Whii'ldon's  aceount  hooks,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Idewellyn,  are  full  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  the  i8th  century.  They  throw  a 
searchlii;ht  upon  the  soci;d  status  of  master  and 
man,  and  upon  the  rate  of  wa'^^es  at  that  time. 

First  come  some  entries  as  to  Josiah  Spode, 
which  I  (pioted  before,  but  I  think  you  will  for^;;-^ 
a  re]K'tition,  as  it  is  so  very  curious  to  read  them, 
when  we  remember  to  what  hei>^hts  of  talent  and 
success  vSjxxle  rose  so  (luickly. 

174')- 

April  tj.     Hired   Siah   vSjmade  to  ^ive  him  Irom 

this  time  t(j  Martelmas  next  2s.  jd., 
or  2s.  6(1.  if  he  deserves  it. 

2d.  year o     2     9 

.jd.  year o     3     J 

Pd.  full  earnest o     I     o 

Apparently  this  munificent  payment  was  ap- 
preciated,  he  certainly   must  have   "  deserved  " 
it,  for  the  next  entry  three  years  later  is, 
1752.     Hired  Josiah  vSpoad  for  next  Martelmas. 

Per  week o     7     o 

I  am  to  i^ive  him  earn    o     5     ^ 

Pd.  in  Pait o     i     o 

Pd  do o     4     o 

Two  years  later,  as  he  continued  deserving, 
we  llnd  him  in  quite  a  wealthy  state,  for  he  has 
£u)  a  year  and  £1  11s.  6d.  earnest.  I  suppose 
this  was  a  kind  of  retaining  fee. 
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\n..th.r  soMK-wluU  asto.u.hinu  llii"«  ^c-  U-arn 
i,,;,,,U,>cacc,.unts,  is.  that  payment  was  nuuk- 

l:;  Ui.la-oia    clothes    hclpin,    out    11k-    regular 
''Yun'  arc  a  few  entries  provit^  tiiis. 

I.Vb'M.     Then  hire.l  Thomas  Dutton     o     6     C 
r<\  I  pr  Stockins o     3 

raaoinjvasGoth  o    s    <) 

Feh.  28.     Tlien  hired  Robt.  (iardner  ^ 

lu-r  week    '^^ 

I  am  t..  make  his  earnest  about  5^-  "i^^^'  '" 

vonielhing. 

V,'nir..    Hired  Wm.  Kent,  per  week     o     7     ^> 

To  uive  in  earnest "   ^- 

I'd  in  part "     ^     , 

To  uive  a  new  shirt  at  iGd.  per  yard. 
V.ui  >ee  it   was  all  arran<^ed  on  strietlv  eom- 
„..,cial  principles,  the  value  of  the  material  is 
accurately  stated. 

Then  eomes  a  vaguer  bargain. 
Dee     'h      Then  hire.l  Cupit  pr  week    o     2     3 

Pd  earnest "     ^.  ^ 

I  am  to  give  him  a  old  pr  stockms 
or  something. 

]X-  21.  Hired  Wm  Marsh  for  3  years.  He  is  to 
have  los.  6d.  earnest  each  year  and  7s. 
per  week.  I  am  to  give  a  old  coat  or 
something  abt  5s.  value. 
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Attti    some  otluT   ]);irtuMhus   Whicldoii   A'hU. 
"  ntdhiiv'  luiili'i  uiik''-s  1  rliusc  to  ^ivi-  him  :•  nM 


.it  -hi."   In   to   \V' 


irk  lui   \nc  ;it  ;inv  liiiu-  when  I 


to 
want." 

These-  i)arlicuhirs,  I  think,  (.annot  hut  ov  of 
-eneral  intorrst,  wlun,  as  now,  v.e  have  llu'  whole 
countrv  o.nvulsr.l  and  tra<U'  hrou;4ht  to  a  stand- 
still hccause  unskilled  labourers  in  many  cases 
think  iz,  and  even  more  per  week,  insutliciont 
remuneration  for  their  talents. 

The  exact  d;ite  ol  starlin.;  Whieldon's  works 
is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  before  17(0 
at  Fenton  Lo  ve,  near  Stoke. 

From  1751  to  I75'i  Wedgwood  was  a  junior 
partner  with  Whieldon,  and  as  he  had  invented 
a  fine  -reen  ;j;laze,  as  we  see  it  now  on  old  lash- 
ioned  dessert  plates,  he,  no  doi  '  also  helped  in 
some    improvements   in   the    n.  '-^^tc,  and 

tortoiseshell  varieties,  for  wdiich  Whie.  vas  so 

famous. 

T'  does  not  api)ear  that,  with  the  exception  ol 
the  emerald  ;4laze,  \Ved:-;wood  (;rii;inated  any- 
thing special  durin;^  this  partnership,  but  he,  no 
doubt,  developed  and  improved,  what  had  been 
alrea<lv  started.  There  must  have  been  a  i^reat 
simplicity  in  Whieldon's  old-fashioned  method  of 
dolus  business,  for.  ])rosperous  as  he  wa;'.  he  dul 
not  disdain  to  travel  himself  with  samples  to  the 
tradesmen  with  whom  he  did  business. 

His  trade  was  lari^e  in  various  small  articles, 
such  as  knife  handles,  pickle  trays,  tea  caddies, 
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wliich  were  a  ^reat  fi-alure  of  the  Whieldou  works, 
hut  I  have  never  ))eeu  fortunate  enough  to  sec 
one.  No  (h)uht  he  got  his  ideas  from  the  Chinese, 
who  were  fond  of  this  device — the  real  teapot  was 
eneh)scd  in  an  outside  one  which  was  deeply  per- 
forated. 

The  <j;rcat  success  that  he  had  with  his  tortoise- 
shell  and  ai};ate  seems  due  in  a  measure  to  his 
clever  handling  of  colour  ;  he  had  always  enouj^^h 
and  not  too  much,  just  a  thought  here,  a  touch 
there,  but  never  a  -rude  effect. 

I  like  best  of  all  of  his  productions,  his  octagonal 
plates,  au<l  .■  collection  of  these  in  a  room  papered 
with  tlie  right  tone  of  yellow,  would  be  very  tak- 
ing. Alas,  these  plates  are  rare,  and  even  with 
great  good  luck  we  are  not  likely  to  meet  with 
more  than  two  or  three.  In  Fig.  30  you  see  two 
specimens  of  Whieh^'  n  ware,  a  cream  elephaat 
si)lashed  with  dar.v  '  .  s,  n. extremely  well  modelled 
and  a  teapot  of  the  cauliflower  variety,  in  wdiich 
the  green  of  the  leaves  is  wonderfully  brilliant. 
In  the  cliapter  on  vStafTordshire  figures  you  will 
see  in  Fig.  35  a  cornucopia  with  two  goats  of 
Wliieldoi's  make,  dated  "  about  1760  "  on  its 
label,  it  is  a  very  pleasing  group,  well  modelled 
and  natural.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  differ- 
ence in  the  tone  of  the  paste  between  pieces  of 
this  period  and  those  of  some  twenty  to  thirty 
years  later,  wdren  the  groundwork  had  become 
verv  much  wliiter. 

WEDGWOOD.     I  devoted  a  good  deal  of  space 
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-"'l«-"«'r       '  >,t  r    wai  «.m.uaUy  rapid   for 
''"'K       ™,mina   .«  i n  th.  triumphant  Ursi- 

:;;:;:xa":::^™ia,wuor.i.s,m«ists,n 

a  ilMiuishing  state.  ^^.^^ 

km-.     111^  p.iiL  iL  ^r«,,,„,p(.      When  lie  was 

""^  "'•'^""■■;^a  ii/ru  .  .  a"<Ahc  .,„>■  was 
"""  ,"■  ;k  ■  ht  brother,  though  not  as  ,t 
'"■"  '"      ilv  t'hlarlv  apprenticcl,  «hich  .lul 

""' "'-''^'^^^ror:  ,v..  i-a^ 

"'rit;:::^*: ;  :ru*ea  that  u.  .a.  an 

!;;:,„l,  t  s,!;n.  time  an.l  eventually  caus.ng  the 

'"^wi'^alainity  really  proved  a  hles.inK  in  ^^- 
,„;,oM^.r,lurin.l,islonKeo,n.leseon^ 

,i,,W,(,assofaanaena..lu     a    t^™ 

i„„   his   I'ducatuni.    ami    aequirni,,     " 
.;;..,.,,,, he  .h.l..wyMeas^eyaW^^^^^^^^ 

::;-:;li^:,:::rv:M-":,.hern^-un,s.a,,ee. 

,i>.v.r  have  I.e."  possible  t..lnm 

,„-  :„.,„nr,.,nent.  .v.-r.-  far  l.elore  '  >■-■    ' 
,H,„...„„neea„seel.ve.,nn.ann.,h.slelle,>».th 
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those  of  his  contemporaries,  who  passed  for  fairly 
well  educated  men. 

It  was  wlieii  lie  was  about  fourteen  that  i  was 
rei:;ularly  api)renticed  to  his  brother  Thomas. 
The  terms  of  the  indenture  would  surprise  the 
youth  of  th(>  ])re.seiit  day  by  its  !"ar-reacliiiv; 
strictness.  I  copy  a  few  sentences  from  it,  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Jcwitt's  "  Life  of  Wedgwood." 

"  Durinji;  which  said  term  the  said  apprentice 
"  do  his  said  master's  will  and  faithfully  shall 
"  serve,  his  secrets  kee|),  his  lawfuU  commands 
"  everywhere  gladly  do.  Hurt  to  his  said  master 
"  he  shall  not  do,  or  wilfully  suffer  to  be  done  by 
"  others,  but  the  same  to  his  power  shall  let,  f)r 
"  forthwith  t;ive  notice  thereof  to  his  said  master, 
"  the  i;oods  of  his  said  master  he  shall  not  imbezil 
"  or  waste,  nor  them  Lend,  without  his  consent  to 
"  any,  at  cards,  Dice,  or  any  other  unlawful 
"  games  he  shall  not  play  ;  Taverns  or  Ale  Houses 
"  he  shall  not  haunt,  or  frequent  ;  Fornication 
"  lie  shall  not  commit,  :\Iatrimouy  he  shall  not 
"  contract  ;  from  the  .-crvicc  of  his  said  master 
"  he  shall  not  at  any  time  depart  or  absentc  hiin- 
"  selfe  without  his  said  master's  leave,  etc." 

What  would  the  Trades  Union  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  think  of  such  a  contract  as  this  ? 

Josiah  had  only  becm  apprenticed  a  year  when 
the  country  was  convulsed  by  the  rising  of  17-lS. 
so  that  in  his  too  short  life  of  65  years,  he  had 
witnessed  some  stirring  scenes. 

In  spite  of  the  strictness  of  his  indentures,  we 
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,„-ay  fro.n  the-  horri.l  ^'^^''t  ■  ^,,^,„  ^,„„  ,,„,, 

,,,,,1  <nra,  bcca..ic  a  sKuiui  . 

■;"  'T'"'""  ,„r"  in  "•  anil  his  skill  in  tins  art 
1„.  iH-an      throw mt;  „, 

'' '-  "^■^■"  T^  .r; ai^.u    afSection  of  h,s  Unoe 
,.„„.,.,,ur,ice  o    the  pa.  ^^^  |^^^^__^^ 

,(u.r  ,1»-  small  pox,  tl«H-^_^,^,_,,,,i, 

iml>ossil.k.  to  hun  ;  all    h.  same  i 

ev!-  re.ai„e,nis  en„nn,«    an      t      nsja  t        _^ 


1  t  was  impossible  to  decoive  bun,  as 

.,^';^Lrn'\:'^rss\:e:toUe.ol.Tren. 
,,,   n,iseonnection  aid  not  last  ions    and    - 

Whi.  Mo,u     If  vnu  will  retoi  to  »h^'  ^  .         ,„„. 
XVhieldnn,  von  will  see  lu.w  nmeh  t   a.  p  . 
slH,.,  Ihon.h  it  d,a   not  last  h,ns,  was        th., 
mutual  a(\vantaj:;c. 
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Durinj];  Ws  time  there  \Ve(lp;\voo(l  work'  1 
iiaturalh  .ill    tli>'    different    wares   Whieldon 

was  turn.iig  <>ut,  the  agate,  the  tortoiscshcll, 
and  the  mottled  warus  among  others  ;  he  also 
made  large  numbers  ol  knife  handles,  which  at 
that  time  were  very  ])opular. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  perfected 
the  lustrous  emerald  green  glaze  that  we  still 
see  and  admire,  and  that  was  so  largely  used  in 
the  cauliflower  ware. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  long  ago  either, 
when  green  dessert  dishes,  often  in  the  form  of 
vine  leaves,  and  filled  with  oranges  and  rosy 
cheeked  apples,  were  considered  only  fit  for  the 
tables  of  the  vulgar  ;  but  now  that  research  has 
prf)ved  the  great  Josiah  Wedgwood  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  them,  they  have  suddenly 
become  most  precious  and  beautiful,  and  every- 
one is  ambitious  to  possess  green  dessert  dishes 
for  the  common  or  garden  orange  and  apple  ! 

Alas  !  what  snobs  we  are  !  if  it  is  beautiful 
now,  so  was  it  beautiful  before,  but  because 
ceramic  knowledge— especially  of  monetary 
values— has  penetrated  to  Kgions  where  before 
it  was  unknown,  we  suddenly  see  beauty  where 
once  only  "  commonness  "  was  observed. 

Seemingly  the  partnership  between  Whiddon 
and  Wedgwood  was  dissolved  in  1758,  though 
perfectly  amicably,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Inlter  sel  U])  for  himself  and  soon  began  to  l)e 
\erv    successful.      He    eanu-    of    a    h.ng    line    ot 
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i.:nolisii  karthenware 
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,    r-    -ind  even  as  earlv  as  iGiji   a 

J„!m  ^^^''"''      '  ,.  vi,.„ri,,  a,„l  AllKTl  Mus.  iim. 
•'"'''\"'::"        th      r^^au,,*.,l]..sK.h.an,l 

M-,   M'"-^''"  ■."'   ^„,^^  „[   „„   carlii^r   ancestor 
'""■";■  ;;\    f  t  lA  Hous.  Bur.U.,n,  b.lo„:4in« 

;;:« ..V  h,s  ra,n,uy  «'--«j>';;::r .;' ilul: 

,,:    -l,.a  can,  .va.,  a„a  .a™.  --> 
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to  i;r,.«.la  ai,n  the  :.real  finaucal  success  he 

^''SXtv-plc  "Kale  eream  uare  as  »e  U»o»- 
JX^»'as   a   aelieato   finish   ab„ut   that  ,,, 

\V.a.,u-.,u,l,  thai  surpassed  all  others 

I„  .nv  1-  unity  is  a  dessert  service  nt  tins  knul 
J\-;;;:.V'rfect,  wiU.  a  pattern  in  rornlK.^^^^^ 
.earlet  and  black  ;  one  characterrs  e  .narU  V 
this  erean.  >vare  lr.,.rt  °"l"='  '\"/„tca  y 
lightness,  au.l  I  And  on  tnal  '"^  ^  ""  ""^ 
,vith  ease  twelve  plates  and  e.sht  J-'"-  '  , 

It  is  clear  that  in  bnsiness  acumen  and  frnanc.al 
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ontorprise  WoclKW^nd  was  far  m  advance  of  tlie 
potters  of  his  time.  He  travelled  coustantlv,  .1 
most  unusual  proceeding  in  those  days,  and  in 
every  localitv  he  sout^ht  out  new  Ideas,  and 
observed  how  others  were  couductin-^  business. 

\  proof  of  his  astute  and  far-seeing  policy  was 
his  associating  himself  with  Brindley,  the 
,  ivdneer,  in  his  enterprise  for  cutting  the  Trent 
and  Mersev  Canal.  There  were,  of  course,  in- 
numerable   .lilhculties    and    rival    interests    and 

schemes  to  be  fought. 

Wedgwood,  with  his  usual  cleardieade.huss, 
saw  that  James  T5riudley's  scheme  was  the  best, 
and  he  threw  all  his  interest  and  energv  into 
supporting  him.  Mr.  Jewitt  quotes  part  of  one 
of  Brindlev's  letters,  showing  how  energetieallv 
\Ve<l-wood  was  supporting  him.  The  sp.-lhn- 
is  cpiaint,  BrindU'V  was  evidently  a  better  engineer 

than  seribi'  !  ^^  ■      , 

•'On  Tusdev  Sr  Oeorg  sent  Nuton  ni  to 
"Manchestr  to  make  what  intrest  he  could 
"  for  Sir  (^.eorg  and  to  gather  ve  old  Navogtors 
<'  to'-ather  to  mret  Sir  (ieorg  at  Stoperd  to  i"  ike 
"  hra.l  aganst  his  grace.  I  sawe  Dr.  Seswige 
"  who  sese  hee  wants  to  see  vou  aboat  pamant 
'•o,-  His  Land  in  Cheshire.  On  Wednesday 
"  ther  was  not  much  transpired,  but  was  so  dark 
"  I  could  carse  do  aneything." 

"  On  Thursdav,  Wadgwood  of  Burslam  came 
'•  to  Dunham  and  sant  for  mee  and  wee  dmed 
"  with  Lord  Gree  and  Sir  Hare  Mainwermg  and 
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The  husinoss  rolatinns,  as  well  as  a  close 
frieii'lsUip.  continued  between  the  two  men  until 
Bentlev's  .leath  in  1780.  He  is  l.uriiU  1,1 
Chiswick  Church,  not  far  from  Ilo-arth. 

His  death  was  a  serious  blow  in  many  ways 
to  Wedgwood,  for,  not  oidy  did  he  miss  one  to 
whom  he  was  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  lon.^ 
friendship,  but  he  also  greatly  missed  Bently  s 
keen  and  vet  honourable  business  instmcts. 

After  his  <leath,  the  lar«^e  London  stock  was 
necessarily  sold,  and  the  sale  at  Christie's 
occupied  twelve  days. 

Wedi^wood  never  ceased  strivm-  to  perhct 
his  cream  ware  ;  he  tna<le  many  beautiful 
perforated  pieces  in  the  style  of  the  Leeds  work, 
and  also  manv  of  the  open  work  twi-  <lessert 
baskets.  There  were  all  sorts  ot  varieties; 
sometimes  it  was  ornamente.l  with  bas  rebels, 
sometimes  painted,  sometimes  tran.ter  printed, 
sometimes  a  mixture  of  two  styles  appeared  on 

one  piece. 

The  cream  or  "  Queen's  "  ware  seemed  to  be 
cspeciallv  the  child  of  his  love,  and  though 
he  laboured  incessantly  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Jasper  ware,  the  commercial  side  ol  1- 
character  caused  him  to  realize  to  the  full  the 
monetarv  value  of  the  "  Queen's  "  ware. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  remarkable 
service  of  cream  ware  made  for  Catharine  of 
Russia,  and  owing  to  the  kindness  ot  Messr..^ 
Wedgwood,  I  am  able  to  sliow  you  in  I'lg-  3L  '^^^ 
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iM.lilii.ii  >a\s  tlKTr  wiH'  i.2<<n  ])\rvv-~  in  ill'' 
,ri\iev,  aii'l  ill'-  cxitriis.-  .-t  iiiakiii'4  it  was  so 
.iiMimni-,  that  Ihoiiuh  the  \n'wr  paid  for  it  was 
/  ,,oou,  \\Vil>;\voo'l  c-oiifcssfd  that  'u'  sum  only 
cDViTcd  tlie  e'X])ciisc  of  i)i()(huUon,  ami  Iftt 
nnihiii'^  lor  ])rotit.  This  rcmarkahlc  srrvicf 
slu»\ve<l  oil  rvciy  pic-cc  a  diffrR'nt  landscape-,  or 
n.untrv  s''at,  no  duplicates  were  allowed,  and  the 
iiiimher  of  these  views  shows  us  at  once  how 
many  artists  nuist  liave  been  employed,  and  how 
( xpensive    the    work    was. 

These  views  are  executed  in  a  purplish  brown  ; 
\'u.-  border  i^reen  and  mauve,  and  you  will  see 
111  It  each  piece  has  a  fro^  on  it,  because  the 
llnipress  puri)(jsed  using  it  at  her  Palace  of  La 
(hriiouillere. 

Mi>.  l)elanc\-,  who  never  failed  to  see  evcry- 
I'iiu-  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  fortunately  for  us, 
ahnost  always  recorded  her  impressif)iis  in  her 
.Mij,htt'ul  correspondence,  describes  the  service, 
l.ul  does  not  mention  the  froj;,  which  is  curious, 
(-,  unless  she  knew  the  reason,  it  would  have 
M.iiie(l  surprising  to  picture  this  rei)tile -so 
al  irmin-  to  some  people — on  a  dinner  service. 

••  I  am  just  returned  from  \-iewing  the  Wedg- 
"  wood  ware  that  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Kmpress  of 
"  Russia.  It  consists,  I  believe,  of  as  many 
"nieces  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  if  not 
"  iiours.  They  are  displayed  at  a  house  in  Greek 
"  vStreet,  vSoho,  called  Portland  House.  There  are 
"  three  rooms  below  and  two  above  filled  with 
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w  .Miti(|     to    SCI  \i-   a    iliiiiin  . 

"  l-nlllUlon     war-',     y,:\\r     1  )i  iiustc  .11 

"  in  purpk',  [\u.-  hord.Ts  a  wiratli  of  Uaws,  Hie 
"  miiMlr  (.r  r:\v\i  ]uvv<-  a  i)aitirular  view  of  all 
"  till'  iciiiarkabU'  ])larrs  in  tin-  kiir^'s  Moiiiiiiions 
"  neatly  rxi'euU'd.  I  Mippixr  if  will  r(.iue  tn  a 
"  ]>rinoly  inicr;  it  is  well  for  the  niaiinl;u'tuivr, 
"  wliith  I  am  i;la(l  of  as  his  ini^eiuiity  ami  iii- 
"ihistry    (leserw    eiirouia-^eiiient ." 

Mrs.  Delanv's  letters  have  preserved  l.,  u- 
many  interesting,'  particulars  of  the  iSih  eeiiliirv 
and  when  she  was  not  workini;  at  her  aere .  m| 
delicate  enihroidery,  she  secnuMl  to  he  per- 
petually on  the  "  >^o  "  .ind  writiiii^  letters. 

It  is  rather  anuisiiiL^  now,  with  our  knowledge 
of  what  prices  irciuiine  pieces  coinint;  from  the 
(hrect  personal  inlluence  of  tlie  great  Josiah  will 
fetch,  to  read  Mrs.  Delanv's  con(lesceIldill,^' 
affability,  as  to  the  benefit  to  his  jiocket.  and  the 
propriety  of  rewarding;  his  industry  and  in;^enuity. 
This  remarkable  service  can  Iiardly  be  cou- 
sidereil  c)ne  of  his  great  successes,  because  it  was 
not  made  after  Ins  own  retlned  taste,  but  in 
accordance  with  hard  and  fast  ii:structions. 

To  pass  on  now  to  Jasi)er  ware,  with  which 
Wedgwood's  name  is  ])riinari!y  comiected. 
Jasper  ware,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  man  in 
tlic  street,  is  always  blue  with  a  pattern  in  winte 
on  it.  Generally  his  ideas  go  no  further,  and 
he  is  quite  unaware  that  this  Jasper  ware  was 
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Yluiv  ;ur  lU.unvs  ,111.1  l.nik-..l  vai  lulls  ^li.ulr., 
nlnr  •^KTiis,   vllow   au.l    l>l;uk. 

TlK-.lark  lull  M.u-  I  likr  K-ast  ..I  all,  r.prua  ly 
■m  it  is  tlu-  t.inr  ill  whuh  o.arsr  imitations  ot  this 
;,^,,^„i,^,l    p„ttciy    arc    nia.U-.      lli.K-nus    l.iscuit 
l.nxrs    ju-s,   iL.uvr  i...ts  au'l   tea  pots,   with   the 
rnimhrst  possible  seeiles  in  white  oil  them  are  f) 
!»■  luuna    evervwhere.    eaeh    one    more    hi-hllul 
a„,l  ei-mle  tlian  the  last.      It   is  an  abomination, 
that    Muh    a    l)eautil"ul    art    shoiiM    hv    so    mal- 
Heate.l.      It  is  not  because  they  are  luodeni,  lor 
the  real   WeM-woo-i,   modern  as  it  is,  is  reiiued, 
.l.lieate    and    a    tiling    <>f    beauty.      I    p(.ssess    a 
eoinparativelv  modern  piece,  about  Go  years  ohl, 
and   it    is   a   charminv;   tiling,    a   jug   in   pmkish 
maave,  with  a  chocolate  handle. 

There  is  in  the  old  work,  a  lovely  pale  blue 
\Mth  an  iuclinaticm  to  lavender  that  I  admire 
-reatlv.  I  showed  you  in  "  Aiiti(iues  an<l 
Curios,"  a  fine  vase  of  this  tint,  with  a  design  of 

ad.irable  little  cupids  playin:-^  blind  man's  bulf  ; 

this  was  an  ori:-;inal  conception  of  Flaxman's. 
This  pale  blue  is  rather  uncommon,  1  have  not 

seen  many  examples  of  it. 

It   was  in    1775   that   Wedgwood   brought   his 

Jasper    ware    to    perfection,    and    at    once    the 

classic  feeling  that  showed  itself  everywhere,  at 

the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  was  apparent  iu 

his  new  development. 
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He  was,  as  wc-  have  svvn,  far  in  advaritv  (.!'  Ins 
liiiir  ill  education,  and  in  cultivated  tastes, 
parlly  no  douht  on  account  of  his  loii'^  illIu■•^s' 
whicli  made  liiiu  seek  the  conipanionship  of 
l)ooks,  and  partly  in  his  association  witli  JJenilev, 
who  was  a  i^ood  classic,  and  ij;eneral  scholar. 

All  this  tended  to  make  Wedi,Mvood  an  apt 
exi)<)nent  of  the  wave  of  classical  taste,  that  for 
tiiany  reasons,  was,  at  that  time,  spreading  .jver 
luirope. 

The  Jas])er  discovery  came  not  unnaturariy 
aft  r  his  successes  witli  the  red,  tlie  hulT,  and  the 
black  basalts. 

The  red  ware  no  doubt  oriizinated  with  tlie 
Elers,  and  Mr.  Burton  tliinks  that  the  buh  and 
the  black  did  so  also. 

Jasper  ware  is  of  two  kinds,  "  solid  "  and 
"  dipped  "  In  the  first  the  colouring  matt.T 
entirely  i)ernieated  and  was  incorporated  with 
the  clay,  and  "  dipped  "  as  its  name  implies, 
was  the  white  body,  simply  dipped  in  the 
colouring  matter,  and  thus  only  affecting  tlic 
surface. 

The  "solid"  Jasper  was  always  blue,  and  it 
seems  that  as  soon  as  the  process  of  dipping 
was  thorouglily  understood  and  ])rought  to 
})erfection,  tlie  solid  Jasper  was  not  often  made. 
The  manner  of  making  was  thus,  I  quote  Mr. 
Burton  for  his  explanations  are  so  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

"  On  the  coloured  ground  of  solid  Jasper,  or 
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"ut  J,i-ii>r  'lip.  ()ni;imMitc<I  rrlirl'^  in  the  sliap'' 
"ill  I'clia'^r,  convcnliniial  scroll'^,  fr.iiurcs.  ninlal- 
"liMiis,  or  poilrails,  were  applied,  usuallv  in 
"  uiiil^-.  but  occasionally  in  coloured  Jasper. 
(X  1{^_I  have  never  seen  an  example  of  this). 
"  T!ic-  ni.;llii)d  by  whi-.h  these  has  reliefs  were 
"  apiilied  was  the  old  metliod  of  "  s])ris.:;'.^in:.,'." 
"  Iiilo  I  mould  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  "  pitcher  " 
"  li'  irinL;  the  subject  in  intai^lio,  the  moist  Jasjier 
"  elav  was  squeezed  by  tlie  thumb  of  the  work- 
'■  man.  until  it  filled  every  line  and  dot  (d"  the 
"  iata.Jilio  ;  superiluous  clay  was  then  scraped  olT 
"  with  a  modellini;  tool,  or  a  sharp  knife,  level 
"  with  the  face  of  the  mould,  and,  after  a  few 
"  niimites  dryint;,  the  clay  imjiress  was  removed, 
"  l)y  >kilfully  liftinc;  it  with  a  modelline;  tool.  It 
"  was  then  applied  to  the  piece  by  simply 
"  wi'ttinii;  the  surface  witli  a  little  clean  water 
"  and  pressint^  the  relief  upon  the  wetted  surface. 
"  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape,  and  to  secure 
"  adhesion   to   the    coloured    ;j;roun<l." 

In  studying  the  work  of  \Vedi;wood,  I  should 
like  you  to  read  all  that  Mr.  Burton  has  to  say.  It 
is  an  expensive  book,  but  one  procurable  at  good 
circulating  libraries.  He  only  devotes  30  pages 
to  the  subject,  but  his  information  is  so  excellent 
and  condensed,  tliat  it  is  :in  efficient  help  to  the 
bi-giiiiuT,  and  also  lie  has  many  beautiful 
et)loured  illustrations,  which  are  more  useful  to 
tlie  student,  than  plain  black  and  white  ones. 

He  gives  an  interesting  reason  for  the  pleasing 
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kiii'l  (if  i'S|ni  iall\-  dark  hlin-  v;r<)iiiiil.  o(.x'aM'()iiallv 
iiK'<  with  ;  111'  says  in  spcakiii.Lj;  of  \\\v  seven 
rolonrs  eni])l(iyc(I  as  i:;roiin<l  work  — luimclv  two 
sliadrs  of  ])\uv,  two  of  i;iccii,  one  more  olive 
than  tl'"  ilhcr,  a  oluish  pink,  a  yellow  and  blaek. 
"  The  yellow  colour  is  the  rarest  ;  the  lilac  is 
"  the  most  \-aria1)le  in   tint,  as  one  may  expect 

from  the  nature  of  its  colourini^  matter  ;  while 
"  tln'  dark  blue  is  -Jienerally  most  beautiful  when 

it  has  been  spoilt  somewhat  in  the  lirin.L; 
"  by  the  introduction  of  reducint;  leases,  a  defect 
"  commonb.'  known  among  the  workmen  as 
"  '  suluhuring.'  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
"  develops  a  remarkably  fine  indigo  tone,  greatly 
"  superior  to  that  which  it  more  commonly 
"  possesses."  The  favourite  and  most  valuable 
pieces  are  in  the  tri-coloured  scheme,  that  is, 
with  a  ground  work  of  one  colour,  a  border  rf 
another,  and  the  bas  reliefs  in  white.  I  have 
a  cameo  of  this  kind  which  is  of  considerable 
value,  the  subject  is  a  nym])li  sacrificing.  The 
ground  w(jrk  a  i)inkish  mauve,  with  a  border 
of  olive  green,  embellished  with  a  wreath  of 
oak  leaves.  This  cameo,  which  I  wear  as  a 
])endant,  so  excited  the  interest  of  a  dealer  whom 
I  encountered  in  an  omnibus,  that  I  had  the 
greatest  diniculty  in  persuading  him  that  no 
money   would   buy  it. 

In  my  former  book,  I  gave  a  full  account  of 
the  Barberini  vase  and  Wedgwood's  copies  of 
it.     It   was   one   of   his   greatest   achievements. 
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it  is  known 
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,i,.,.MKTs  and  modclk-r^  helped  Wedgwood  in  us 
ercu'ious.  maxnian's  nam.  soc-ms  to  dwarf  the 
„tlK.rs,  which  i.  unfair,  and  yet  anionpt  those 
,.,lKT.  were,  Sir  Joshua  Reyn<.hls,  Roul.d.ac, 
Si. .thud,  Tassie,  and  several  well  known  Italian 

'"wed-wood  never  spared  expense  to  make 
.v.rvthin-;  that  left  his  works  as  perteet  as 
industrv,  ener-y.  and  taste  could  achieve. 

It  is'  .hthcult  to  select  the  most  suitab  c 
cx.unples  for  illustrati.)ns,  and  I  want  you  to 
iKive  some  idea  of  the  portrait  medallions  from 
■.hich  Wedgwood  rightly  gained  so  much  ame^ 
I  n,usider  these  among  his  most  beautiful  and 
niu.t  di^.tiuctive  works. 

In   I'i-     ]2    we  have  portraits   of  well  known 
Ml.  u  i    I    like    especially    Nelson    and    I'ltt,    the 
lain-    looking    <ndte    boyish.     In    I'lg.    Ji    are 
uvu    veiv    interesting    specimens,    Catha.ine    ot 
Ri,..ia    'the    owner    of    the    ceU-brated    dinner 
.iviee,   and    John    Thilip    Hers.     This    la.t    is 
navtionlailv  taking,  and   consi<lering   how   much 
niv.terv  aiul  more  or  less  of  romance  hangs  round 
tlu-  man  of  whom  we  know  so  little,  it  seems  like 
meeting  a  friend  face  to  face  to  see  his  picture, 
which  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  was  a  good  hkeness. 
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s  L^rcat  svuwss  hrouLihl  in  his  train 
riulk'ss  imitators,  ami  a  lar-o  Ix.ok  ini-hl  hr 
written  f)n  the  suhjeet. 

LT'IvDS  POTTI-RY.  It  seems  sui>ernu..iis  1,. 
say  that  tlie  Romans  were  the  hrst  jjotters  th-'H'  — 
nf  conrse  they  were  -tliey  had  a  real  no-e  for 
"  clay."  All  ronn-l  tlie  district  suitable  clay  was 
found,  and  those  old  fellows  never  left  anytluii^ 
unutilize'd. 

The  brothers  Kidson,  to  whose  beautiful  book, 
"  (Md  Leeds  Pottery,"  any  writer  on,  or  collector 
of,  Leeds  ware  must  be  .urateful,  think  that  prob- 
ably between  that  remote  ])eriod  and  that  of  the 
"Humble,  (ireeii  and  Co."  time,  some  kind  of 
simi)le  ware  was  made  there,  and  that  its  existence 
led  to  the  establishment,  in  the  i8th  century,  of 
the  above  lirm,  Their  book  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, which  is  always  such  a  help,  especially  to 
the  bcL^inncr. 

They  give  a  full  account  of  the  old  factory 
buildings,  some  of  which  it  appears  still  exist. 
The  windmill,  however,  was  ]nilled  down  about 
sixteen  years  a-o.  The  authors  tell  us  of  a  notice 
concerning  a  catastrophe  which  befell  this  same 
windmill.  I  (|uot<'  it,  for  these  little  touches 
seem  to  make  us  live  in  the  time  of  the  old  works, 
and  help  us  to  differentiate  between  the  different 
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h'biin-  looked  upon  as  a  judgement  for  the 

,eratin-  of  the  Sabbath,  the  proprietors  re- 
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in  the  <lavs  ol  its  -reatest  -lory,  from  the  time  of 
Ilurtlev  joinin-  the  linn,  the  records  are  extremely 
nua-rr  and  so,  no  continuous  and  full  history 
nf  h^eaii  be  written.  What  the  earliest  ware  was 
hkr  in  the  Humble  and  Green  time  wc  do  not 
kauw  with  certainty,  thoui^h  probably  much  like 
V:i'-  u-ual   type  of  Staffordshire  pottery   at  the 

>anie  date. 

Its  real  time  of  beauty  dates  from  somewlierc 
abotu  17S1  or  1782  to  1820,  when  Hartley  died, 
altrr  wliich  the  business  soon  feel  to  pieces. 

W'v  now  bei^in  to  i;et  on  t(^  a  time  when  pottery 
and  china  was  sometimes,  thou-h  far  from  al- 
wav.,  marked.  Of  the  old  marks  of  this  factory 
LIU'.DS  POTTERY  repeated  and  crossing  each 
other  -ll.UrrLUY,  (;RKENS  &  Co.,  and  LEEDS 
*P0TT1'RV,    sometimes    in    a    semi-circle    and 
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sometimes  in  a  straight  line,  may  be  locked  lor, 
also  occasionally  only   L.P. 

Tlie  later  marks  ari-  not  worth  recording;,  hr- 
canse  no  one  wants  to  collect  modern  earthen- 
ware. 

The  Leeds  factory  has  a  special  interest  because 
it  was  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Staffordsliire 
crt'am  ware,  which  was  made,  more  or  less,  Ijy 
every  potter  in  that  district. 

In  or  about  1783  the  firm  bei;an  to  make  cr^^ain 
ware  like  Wedgwood's,  which  at  that  time  was 
takini,'  the  world  by  storm  ;  they  also  made  l)lack 
basalt,  but  this  appears  to  me  (I  possess  a  small 
jug  of  it)  to  be  far  less  smooth  and  satiny  than 
that  prnduced  by  the  great  Josiali.  In  178J  the 
first  pattern  book  was  published,  this  was  due 
probably  to  the  enterprise  of  Hartley.  These 
pattern  books,  with  printed  lists  of  the  thiii«^s 
made,  and  explanations,  are  very  scarce  and  valu- 
able. Mr.  Kidson  prints  one  for  our  instruction — 
they  seem  to  contain  every  imaginable  article. 

There  are  in  all  china  and  earthenv^'are  factor- 
ies, ramilications  and  connections  that  make  "con- 
fusion worse  confounded,"  and  in  this  case  we  have 
commercial  transactions  with  the  Swinton  and  the 
Don  works — Swinton  eventually  became  Rocking- 
ham— and  in  1737  one  or  more  of  the  Leeds 
partners  seemed  to  be  doing  business  with  them. 

Very  likely  this  was  an  astute  move  to  ])reveut 
rivalry  in  the  making  of  the  cream  ware. 

Their  connection  with,   or  part  ownership  of 
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th,.  l),,ii  works  makes  a  -real  onifusion,  as  they, 
tnn,  w.rr  near  to  Swiutoii.  I  must  sav,  if  you 
b.-4in  tiu'  ^IikIv  of  ehiua  an<l  jiotlerv  in  adult  life, 
instt-a'l  of  -rowiu;^  up  wilh  it,  as  it  were,  it  must 
sivai  w-'U-ui-h  hopeless,  au'l  to  make  such  a  lar<j;e 
anA  pu/.zlin'4  subject  fairly  clear  to  beij;iuners,  as  T 
am  ir^-in,;  to  do  now,  seems  sometimes  to  bring 
on.'  lo  the  brink  of  despair. 

I  must  pause  a  little  here,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  til.'  Rodan-ham  works,  at  that  time  called  the 
SuinlMii  factory.  Partnership  with  Leeds  was 
s^'\>rrd  in  iSof),  and  the  Rockingham  firm  be- 
caiiu'  that  of  lirameid  and  Co. 

.\l  this  i)lace  was,  and  still  is,  made  the  brown 
tea  an  1  coffe  pots  that  we  all  know  so  well.  No 
doubt  a  silver  teapot  is  the  ideal  thing  and  makes 
llu  iK'st  tea,  but  if  you  have  not  that,  a  brown 
Riukinj,liam  i)ot  is  the  best  substitute. 

batrr  on  the  Rrameld  firm  made  delicate  china, 
but  as  we  are  now  dealing  only  with  earthenware 
\vf  iUUst  pass  on. 

.\fter  the  death  of  Hartley,  in  1820.  the  old 
!/■  ds  lirni  gratlually,  but  surely,  declined,  and 
til.-  l)i\uitiful  cream  ware,  pierced  and  plain,  was 
no  lun'j;er  made. 

(hideniably  the  taste  of  the  mid  iqth  century 
was  bad,  and  yery  little  was  made  that  would 
have  competed  successfully  with  that  of  the  i8th 
emturv,  either  in  pottery,  china  or  glass. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  old 
cream  ware,  which,  though  by  no  means  the  only 
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pn<iliicti()ii  ot  lIiL'  faclorv,  is  certainly  the  most 
important. 

Tho  Li)l()ur  is  rather  a  lull  cream,  and  the  t;laze 
very  trall^lucellt ,  sniiu-  of  the  ])ieces  sliow  a  very 
slight,  almost  imi)erce])lil)le  tiii'^e  of  ^^rmi,  es- 
pecially imderiieath,  as  if  it  had  somethinj.-  to  ilo 
with  the  setting  of  the  ^laze 

I  have  only  one  ])iece,  which  I  ^really  prize,  it 
has  a  jMerced  pattern  of  the  kind  called  "  rice 
t;rain,"  such  as  you  see  in  the  eentre.of  the  tov 
chair  in  Fi^.  34.  It  was  i^iven  to  my  mother 
about  i860,  by  a  very  old  lady  from  Leeds,  who 
inherited  it  from  her  mother,  it  must,  therefore, 
have  had  its  birth  in  the  best  time  of  the  factory. 

It  is  a  plate,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  anj^les 
in  tlie  ])ierced  border,  tlierc  arc  unmistakeable 
signs  of  tlie  greenish  glaze.  These  signs,  however, 
are  so  very  slight,  that  unless  you  expected  them, 
they  wcjuld  be  certainly  overlooked.  The  pierced 
examples  are  the  most  valued,  and  the  most  char- 
acteristic. You  will  see  two  pieces  of  this  kind 
in  Fig.  34,  one  is  a  chair,  which,  I  suppose,  was  a 
chimney  ornament,  and  the  other  is  a  dessert 
disli.  This  last  is  very  pretty  with  a  tUited  or 
corrugated  centre,  a  pi.-rcetl  border  and  a  variety 
of  the  cockle  shell  at  the  four  ])oints.  The  best 
known  and  most  esteemed  patterns  are  those 
consisting  of  varieties  of  the  well-known  "  rice 
grain  "  form,  which  I  can  best  describe  as  being 
a  good  deal  like  Brodcric  An'^luisc. 

Other  factories  besides  Leeds  used  this  piercing 
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W'erltiwond  glazed  thinly  and  Leeds  thickly, 
with  the  result  tliat  Wedgwood  table  ware  (of  tlie 
useful  kind  such  as  ]-)latcs  and  meat  dishes)  rather 
easily  showed  signs  of  wear. 

I  have  a  solitary  and  much  prized  Wedgwood 
dish,  with  the  feather  pattern  in  blue  and  gold. 
It  lias  been  now  in  constant  use  for  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  and  shows  a  multitude  of 
scratches  which  have  almost  made  awuy  with  the 
glaze  in  the  middle.  This  dish  wms  rescued  as 
I  related  in  "  Antiques  and  Curios,"  from  a  jumble 
sale. 

With  regard  to  the  shapes  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Leeds  pieces,  they  resemble  most  other 
attem])ts  of  the  same  kind  at  the  same  date. 
Kock  work,  shells  (escallop  shells  \\v  very 
fav(nirit  designs),  hanging  baskets,  birds,  hovvers, 
fruits,  and  sometnnes  a  cornucopia,  or  a  figure, 
crown(>d   the  erection. 

Some  of  these  centre  pieces  were  very  large, 
even  attaining  the  height  of  four  feet,  a  veritable 
fortress  in  th.e  middle  of  the  dining  table.  I  have 
never,  myself,  seen  anything  quite  so  sumptuous 
in  size  as  this  ;  these  large  centrepieces  seem 
distinctly  of  Leeds — other  potters  do  not  appear 
to  have  attempted  them  on  so  opnlent  a  scale. 

Other  large  examples  belonging  to  the  factory 
were  cisterns,  sonu'thing  like  a  filter  of  the  present 
(lav.  and  eliestnnt  bask-'ts,  almost  globular  and 
ri(lil\-  ])ierced  ;  these  are  still  occasionallv  to  hi' 
found 
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T'litil  I  road  Mr.  Kidsou's  bof)k  I  never  could 
tui'Kr>1aml  why  ihey  were  called  "chestnut" 
l).\-krts,  uhv  not  swcetineal  or  cherr>  l)askets, 
hut  nou  I  understand  :  he  says  that  each  basket 
nm\'  hid  a  ladle,  and  aitned  with  it,  the  consumer 
rhvrd  at'lrr  the  hot   nuts. 

TIk-  "twi'j;"  baskets  -Wrd-^wood  made  the 
^,^,,,,.  „an'  vrry  li-^ht  and  iiri'tty,  they  have  all 
tlu-  appt-'aranee  of  I'L'ini;  constructed  of  twigs, 
and  fn<iutntly  havi'  a  slii^ht  line  of  colour  round 
thr  top.  Considering  their  extreme  fragility, 
it  ;s  wonderful  how  many  have  survived  to  the 
liresmt  day. 

The  fruit  disl'js  (as  well  as  the  pierced  edges) 
often  show  V  quadrooned  or  fluted  body. 

With  regaid  to  tea  table  ware,  cups  and  saucers 
are  scarce,  but  tea  and  colTee  pots  are  more 
nun;rrous.  Look  out  for  twisted  handles,  they 
wrrr  often  made  so  at  Leeds  ;  it  is  a  style 
always  giving  a  very  graceful  appearance,  and 
from  that  factory  they  are  generally  fixed  to  the 
body  of  the  piece,  witli  a  flower  or  leaf. 

These  handles,  however,  caimot  be  considered 
distinctive,  for  we  see  them  from  many  other 
potteries,  but  on  the  whole  Leeds  handles  are 
more  often  twisted  than  not. 

The  Leeds  factory  did  a  large  trade  with  the 

Continent,  so  it  is  not  sur])rising  that  collectf)rs 

with  laru      .leans     like  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber 

-  ''hou'i'       our  the  countries,  esjji'cially  of  (u-r- 

nuuiv,  l>eniiiark  and  HoUand  for  treasures 
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A  very  large  number  of  pieces  have  fnrci^^ii 
inscriptions  on  them,  evidently  made  to  order. 
It  is  amusins  to  read  Lady  Charlotte's  diaries  ; 
it  seems  that  she  an<l  her  husband  spent  their 
entire  lives  in  collecting  ;  they  were  hardly  ever 
at  home,  no  sooner  had  they  returned  from  a 
collecting  tour  in  Denmark  and  Holland,  than 
they  heard  of  some  rare  thing  in  Russia,  inune- 
'Aiately  the  tents  were  struck  and  off  they  were 
on  the  trail.     Some   amusing   incidents  are  re- 
corded :     They  were  pcnoiia;  i^ratiB  in  diplomatic 
circles,   and   more   than   once,   when   it   became 
suddenly    known    that    they    were    near,    their 
attendance  at  some  important  dinner  or  1)aU  was 
urgentlv  solicited. 

This  was  awkward,  but  was  still  a  negotiable 
difhcultv.  but  worse  was  to  come,  for  twice 
they  were  invited  by  Royalty  at  half-an-hour"s 
notice,  and  as  a  Royal  invitafon  is  ecpiivalent  to 
a  command,  great  difliculties  occurred,  scen\g 
that  Lady  Schreibcr  on  one  of  these  occasions 
had  been  separated  from  her  luggage,  which,  she 
says,  even  had  it  been  at  hand,  would  have  been 
of  the  most  meagre  description  ! 

It  is  quite  sad  to  see  the  difference  in  the  jonrnal 
after  Mr.  Schreil)er's  death,  the  records  before 
had  been  so  gay  and  happy,  full  of  vitality  an.l 
interest  in  everything,  but  with  his  death,  all 
her  si)ring  of  life  was  gone  ;  she  couM  colled  r.-> 
more  ;  the  .associations  were  tuo  painful,  and 
her   only   sad   consolation    was   to   bestow    Ih.n' 
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.,,l..,iai.l  coUecliou -gathered  in  happier  years- 

:',;  tin.  nati<.n  as  a  titling  memorial  to  the  dear 

.oinpanion  of  the  past. 

Uuxe  nut  left  myself  much  room  t<)  speak  of 

,,:  „UK.r  .ares  made  at  Leeds,  but  they,  after 
,11  v.scnO>k.d  that  made  at  other  faclone.,  and 
;;,,,  not  of  so  mueh  co.isequence  as  the  pierced 

I  ream  ware. 

Of  these  kin.ls,  the  transfer  prmtmg  was  anions 
U,.  ,„o>t  lar,ely  used.  I  have  described  this 
pruee»  before  m  my  other  book,  and  must  ask 

vdU  to  refer  to  it.  ,  .    •       i    n 

■  X  lew  1-mures  were  made,  and  tortoiseshell 
,n.\  a.ate  varieties  an<i  lustre  but  all  these  things 
■uv  in  no  wav  distinctive  of  Leeds.  .  .    . 

In  Vv-     U  v.)u  will  see  a  teapot  has  intruded 
U.elf  bv  mistake,  it  has  iiothin-  to  do  with  Leeds. 
It  is  a'strange  little  pot  in  the  British  museum. 
labelled  as  made  by  Greati.ach,  the  date,  judging 
l,„ni  the  dresses,  would  be  about  1750.     I  fancy 
h  must  represent  a  fortune  teller,  for  the  lady  at 
the  back  is  looking  very  sourly  on  a  P^per^  which 
has   the  k'.;end   "no  husband   for   you!         Ihe 
ludv  in  front  also  has  a  paper,  wduch,  as  tar  as  1 
ea>i  deeipher  it,  says  "  A  husband  for  /20.       On 
the  table  m  front  of  the  man  arc  piles  of  mone> . 
Apparently    inatrimcjnial    agencies   were   known 

even  in  those  days.  .^       v,        .       ,, 

^■r\l-P()RnSHIRl':  laOURLS.     Almost     all 

the  potters  in  Staffordshire   and  other  districts 

made  earthenware  figures  few  or  many,  according 
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to  their  particular  fancy.  Of  the  very  early 
otu's  of  a  rude  aii'l  archaic  descri])ti()n,  but  few 
exist,  now  ami  a^aiu  one  st'cs  a  strange  animal 
or  bird,  such  as  the  puzzle  ju<^  in  l'i«.  25.  I 
have  a  lar^e  money  box,  rescui1)ling  this  early 
work,  though  its  date  is  only  i82<).  It  was  no 
doubt  imitated    frtjui   one   of   the   primitive  old 

ones. 

It  is  to  the  Whieldon  and  Wood  period  that 
we  must  turn,  for  the  best  and  most  interesting 
examples. 

The  finest  figures  of  all  are  those  of  Ral|)h 
Wood,  the  elder,  his  son,  and  his  nephew,  Enoch, 
at  least  that  is  my  feeling,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
general  opinion. 

Ralph  Wood,  the  elder,  and  Aaron  his  brother, 
both  motlellers,  were  the  sons  of  a  miller  in,  or 
near,  Bur-^lem.  Of  Aaron,  though  he  was  a  most 
clever  and  artistic  workman,  we  hear  but  little, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  he  inspired  many 
of  the  figures  attributed  ♦^o  others  of  the  family. 
He  was  the  father  of  Enoch  Wood,  who  made 
the  celebrated  Wesley  bust  in  1781,  when  he 
(iCnoch)  was  only  twenly-two.  He  lived  to  be 
an  old  man  and  died  in  1840. 

Ralph  Wood,  the  uncle  of  Ivnoch,  and  the 
first  member  of  the  family  about  whose  wcjrk 
we  know  something,  died,  it  is  thought,  about 
1772.  His  son,  Rali)h,  only  survived  him  twenty- 
five  vears,  dving  in  1797. 

The  ramifications  of  the   Wood  family,   with 
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,,,„    ,..,K.t,UoUS   ot    tuuucs.    are   a   httle     httu-ul 
11, w   Imt  vuunmstlryluk.vi.som.llnu,;..! 
';     '        V       „  vnur  iK.aa,  l.causr  h  will  lal,.  vou 

'X21    t  .    thar    i>o.sibk,    or    prol.a  .k.  _  make.:. 

^.  Ncalc's,  au.l  of  many  others,  hut      j^^O^ 
!,„U..pcakoftlK.Wkuowu,.ua.1ul,ca.htll. 

,U    Are  several,  UvU,..fouu.-.  the, u..uul.n..t- 
,   .",.Uu..clhalarccnUn..lyo„.;n.at,numalU-. 

,,;;  cruae,  such  as  Uk-  carlv  ^  l^w  ^^"-PJ-     -; 
fnmnspK-,   au.l  lal.r  "  Ih.  Ucar  an.l   Mo... 

ni,l  a  lew  al.o  of  UiL- early   l..l.y.iu^>. 

m  tin.  category  we  may  induac\oyc./h,uu.> 

U.LrkeaforWea,wooaatoueUme,nUseen..- 

,,  ,,  ,.uUer  •'  a  loose  ush,"  a,.!     \-^«-";^.,^^^ 
,,a.,  lum.      InaleUerpubl.she.lmMi     Haul 
i:akuer'.b<.ok-acleli,hUulvolumetowl>u- 
,m     -reallv      „ulebte<l- -euliUcl  1  he      W  ou,l 

ZnSl  ■•  w>-  ima  lUal  the  eau^e  of  the  rupUue 
!vrthatXVea,.woo<l,.oiu,iutothework.uo,> 

{.,und  his  erratie  moaeller,  ..  the  wmer  eM.r-- 

it    "  somewhat   ur  Ihiuor,"  eu^a:4ca  ui  uioaelhuK 
thetkureofaKirln.avevym.aenuatecostume 

The  wvU  .ouaueU.l  .Io>iah  wa.  luv.ou.  the  n,on 
.u  that  th.  ^n-l  was  reiaea  to  .omeoue  n.  h>.  -1- 
viee  ana  swift  aiMn.s.al  ana  imuislnueuttoUove.l. 
for  this  was  the  eulmiuatiou  of  many  acts  of  m- 
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..hordiiKUiDU,  au'i  xoycz.  v;"i  mii:".-  mwuids  iin- 
prisonnu'iit ,  ami  the  cat.  After  the  establisliiiKMit 
on  a  firm  ba^<is  ol  the  porcelain  works  at  Bow  and 
Chelsea  etc.,  we  liave  the  Kr'>up  <>f  figures  which 
aimed  at  l)ein'^  close  imitations  of  the  porcelain 
ori<j,inals.  Many  of  these  are  extremely  interest- 
in;^,  thev  are  numerous,  and  we  find  jjlenty  of 
crude  reproductions,  of  the  Hawthorne  and 
Arlxnir  i^roups  of  Chelsea,  and  Chelsea  Derby. 
Lastly,  and  somewhat  later,  we  have  figures  and 
groui)S  of  men,  women,  birds,  animals,  cottages, 
churches,  money  boxes  and  castles,  these  were 
made  expressly  for  the  decoration  of  peasant 
interiors,  an<l  even  to  this  day  are  still  made. 
The  Toby  ju'j,-^,  called  iudil'ferently  "  Toby  Fill- 
pots  "  or  "  rhilpots,"  are  a  class  quite  apart,  and 
many  people  like   making   a  collection  of  them 

alone. 

Sucli  an  immense  numl)er  were  made  that  even 
now  it  is  not  very  diihcult  to  pick  up  genuine 
specimens,  though  the  best  are  certainly  ai)pro- 
priated.     The  Tt)bys,  as  you  all  know,  were  gen- 
erally seated  figures  of  a  stout  and  dwarfish  forma- 
tion, clasping  in  their  hands  a  jug  of  ale,  some- 
times the  hat  lifts  off,  or  I  should  rather  say  lifts 
out,  revealing  a  cu])  within.     I  do  not  see  exactly 
the  use  of  this,  as  the  drinkers  of  that  day  gener- 
allv  imljibed  from  the  jug  itself  and  wouhl  have 
thought  poorly  indeed   of  such  a  thimbleful  as 
eould  be  contained  in  this  cup,  which  at  most 
would  only  hold  a  gill. 
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I  have  seen  tUrcL' 


of  these,  two  o 


f  which  were 


1  Mave  seen  uiii^^  '" . 

„,,„inelv  ol.l,  as  we  could  trace  their  pc.hgre.- 
omeeruing  the  third  I  have  my  doubts.     _ 

The  general  conception  of  these  figures  is  much 
the  same  the  cocked  hat.  the  white  stockings  and 
l.u.kled  shoes,  very  generally  .  scarlet  coat  turned 
up  with  blue,  or  vice  vena.  an<l  alway.  clasped  on 
th.  iat  knees,  a  jug.    In  F.g.  35  you  see  one  in  the 
Rrili^h  Museum  -f  the  most  common  stamp,  it  is 
ainbuted  to  Ralph  Wood,  and  tlu   date  is  con- 
Md.red  to  be  about  1780.     As  you  see,  there  i.  a 
,M,.,d  deal  of  character  in  the  face 
^  S..metimes  the  original  idea  is  carried  out  a 
,,ul,  .lia-erenllv,  such  as  in  the  Falstaff  ]ug  .11  the 
Stuuer  collection,  and  the  sailor  also  m  the  same 
^ct      The  Falstaff  jug  does  not  please  me,  thougU 
it  i^  considered  a  remarkably  line  specimen  and  is 
over  fourteen  inches  high,  it  appears  to  me  lacking 
in    character.       I    greatly     prefer    one    m     Mr. 
F  ilkner's  collection,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  much 
better  conceived,  with  more  go  and  vitality,  when 
the  faces  are  namby  pamby  all  plc.sure  in  them 

is  uone.  ...       , 

It  vu  are  not  too  particular  you  may  still  get 

together   a   nice  little   collection   of  these   jugs  ; 

lUMsi  that  vou  will  find  will  be  probably  of  early 

Mth  century  time,  but  with  this  drawback  un- 

-ler^to.xl,  it  mav  be  done. 

Like  other  Staffordshire  figures  I  do  not  thmk 

they   look  well  singly,  and  if  possible,  a  whole 

shelf  should  be  devoted  to  them. 
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Walton's  fmurL'S- "he  livetl  skiik'  linu'  after  the 
Woods  -heh>ii;-i  to  the  first  >-ears  of  the  i<)tli 
eeiitury,  au<l  have  not  the  (luaint  sinipheity 
of  earher  ])ieces.  The  ori<;inal  work  had  van- 
ished and,  thon.L^li  still  pleasiii;.;,  and  <«ften  very 
well  modi'lled,  they  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  copies  from  porcelain  examples. 

In  Fij;.  ,)6  you  will  see  in  the  centre  the  .rll- 
known  "  Old  A^e  "  by  Ralph  Wo(jd,  the  sul)jeet 
was  repeated  attain  and  a^ain  and  is  well-known 
to  all.  This  especial  one  is  in  the  British  Mu>euni. 
The  artist  has  succeeded  well  in  portrayiir.;  the 
somewhat  painful  i<lea  of  human  ]iclples>ne>s. 

To  the  left  is  a  ha-piper  and  to  the  right  Apollo 
with  his  Lyre,  both  by  Ralph  Wood  ;  the  pi])er 
being  a  little  the  older  of  the  two,  labelled  about 
1750,  whilst  Apollo  is  ten  years  younger,  as  be- 
comes hitn 

Ralph  the  elder  was  the  maker  of  many  cele- 
brated figures  and  groups — the  best  known  is 
that  of  the  "  Vicar  and  Moses."  1  do  not  give 
you  an  illustration  of  it  because  being  so  very 
familiar  I  think  it  is  better  to  show  you  something 
not  quite  so  often  seen.  Pretty  well  everyone 
knows  the  somnolent  vicar  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
unctuous  clerk  below. 

This  group  was  made  over  and  over  again,  and 

as  time  went  on,  each  pnxluction  proved  less  and 

less  satisfactory,  and  further  removed  from  the 

first  simple  and  deliglitful  piece  of  colouring. 

There   are   two   diHterent    ways   in   which   the 
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isilf  |)(i-.scs  rs  rc'iiiirkalily 
iii^   l)<)()k    111.'   lias   54   jjlatrs, 


12  s(.])arato  t-xamplcs  in 


oil   llic  Mll)jl  I  1 ,   .1 

liin    sjuciiiifii-^. 

ami  tuaiiN-  '<{  llu'in  h;tv. 

t.-acli. 

Mv  liiiiil  iK'in.i;  >inall.  I  can  only  i;ivt  Imt 
l\\v,  ainl  of  all  pottery  sliulir.  I  think  that  of  the 
fi^nre-s,  is  the  <nw  rspr.ially  that  cMiiiiol  v.rv 
well  1h'  pur'^ucd  without  -rrini;  inany  sprcini'iis. 

The  ^rou])  ':f  :-;oa1s  an<l  conuieoi)ia,  Fi^.  ,;5, 
is  a  Wliidilon  pii-t-i-.  u\ll  inodelk'-l,  .u'  "  \!V 
suIxIikmI.  aii<l  yii  cftVctivi'  in  colour. 

The  statuette  of  spviu:4  m  Fii;  .;o,  l)ei\vec'  tlu- 
Whieldoii  elephant  and  teapot,  is  dateil  17S0, 
and  ^i'j.ned  Neale  vS:  Co.  I  do  not  like  it  so  much 
as  the  earlier  ones. 

With  rei;ard  to  coUectinu,  I  do  not  think  that 
one  or  two  isolated  examples  look  well  in  a 
collection,  and  it  is  an  artistic  sin  to  mix  them 
with  china.  They  are  not  beautiful,  or  e\.ii 
prettv,  but  they  are  generally  fine  pieces  of 
colour,  (piaint  and  original,  and  placed  some  15 
to  20  on  a  shelf  by  thems.lves  are  very  elTeetive. 
The  brilliant  Tol)ys  always  i,dve  a  nice  touch  of 
colour  to  a  dull  corner.  If  your  collection  is 
still  smaller  in  number,  they  will  look  well  with 
a^ate   or    tortoiseshell    pieces   of    the    Whieldon 

school.  ,11 

On  no  account  put  them  with  other  hiiihly 
coloured  thin;4S,  such  as  the  full  rich  blue  Stafford- 
shire plates— each  kills  the  other. 

Of  all  the  vanc'aes  in  the  pottery  groups  and 
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-      -   .    I   think  I  like  best  of  all  the  animals. 
„,„,.,  I  think  ^^^,,,,_  the  cows 

Tl,c  squ.nels  arc  paru  I        -  ^^^.^j^,,    ^,,a 

,„„,lcTlully    spotted    '^^ /'•  ,,,ii,__uie  cats 

,,,vurnaturally  curly  as  to  thu    tals 

U    extraordinarily    '1^-;^^^,^^  be^with 

-ir;r;:t^:u.if  :;^..^u:  .uside.  ti. 

•         -i.entlv  beit-  fearfnl  that  the  terror  of 

,luv    have    kindly    R.ven     me    »o.ne 
"'r'.    .s   chiellv  represents  animal.  ;  on  the  top 
":,ta      oncVhat  resemhlins  the  far  frmn 

;„;;;;lr  Barhara  at  t.>e  ^"".^yl;-';  ^  ; 
,„„.     TlK.see„„.lro..ra,apa,rofUra^^ 

l\\n  ci>ws  with  ninkcrs,  111^  . 

,^  ,,,,„  3,,.  the  cream  be:ns  P-Ked  mto  tlu 
,,;ukwherey.mcanseeahtlV-hd 
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b.'<^t  pieces  the  "  Farewell."  and  "  The  Returi 


an< 


1  one  of  the  much-loved  cottages. 


If  vou   are   ^nini:;   ni 


for  a  small   collection,   I 


think  I  shouM  advise  the  line  of  animals,  they 
are  usually  smaller,  and  such  immense  numV)ors 
were  made  that  (n-cn  now,  though  dealers  and  the 
collectors  have  scraped  tlie  country  as  witli  a 
small  tooth  comb,  they  are  still  to  be  found— hut 
l)eware — thev  are  easily  counterfeited,  and  I  am 


told,  though  I  have  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  that  certain  gifted  ones  make  good 
imitations,  bury  them  for  six  months  or  more 
to  actpiire  a  worn  and  mellow  appearance  at 
points  where  the  glaze  has  not  touched,  then  dig 
up  their  buried  frauds,  and  enter  into  a  dishonest 
comi)act  with  the  "  innocent  "  villager  for  him 
to  display  these  "  antiques  "  on  the  family 
mantelshelf,  for  the  ensharing  of  the  unwary. 

The  supposed  owner  with  pretended  reluctance 
to  i^art  with  her  honoured  great  grandmother's 
Toby  jug,  pair  of  spainels,  or  crockery  cottage,  is 
at  last  persuaded  to  hand  over  the  coveted 
article  for  7s.  or  los.  6d.,  in  consideration  of  the 
hardness  of  the  times,  and  her  virtuous  desire  to 
part  with  anything  "  rather  than  be  a  burden  on 
Polly  or  Dan'l  !  " 

Of  that  sum  she  fingers  jierhaps  is.  or  is.  6d.. 
and  the  rest  goes  into  the  hungrv  maw  of  the 
ingi  .ii«nis  "  faker,"  who  puts  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  as  he  considers  the  comfortabh-  gullibility 
of   the   collecting   public 
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P„,nps   vou   remember   the  sentence   in   tl  e 
,•  ,       R^or    Tichbornc-s    diary,  which    in   spite 
•       vu  teness  was  the  cause  of  his  undoing. 

::'^:;;t:i;.evandi..^^^ 

'"rdom>t'vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement 

!)',"irli;,'ri,cpicke.lup^butthe,a.t,5or.o 

v.-u-  has  "".Ic  a  sroat  .liffcrcncc, 

^  i    •      ,.,.;ri<.npo    were    wooii> 

llncea  by  a  nice  pair  of  brass  camU-   ck 
„H.  cctro  was  frequently  occupie.l  '  >;>  ";*^, 
,a,e.l  .nansion  in  crockery   or  a  '>r,"    ,"    "m, 
in.l   ..reat   was   the   joy   ot   the   chiW.en    . 
::  naavs,  o,  other  feasts,  a  can.Ue  was      -. 
insi.le.  an,l  the  li^ht   was  seen  slnnn,«  thron.Jr 

""t,::":;:;;:..  o,  ...  past  .>M  no,  ,hsr«nre  hi» 
r.,,nn  with  th.-  law.lry  bits  ..t  nns."tabh  - 
„„nen,a,ion  .hat  we  see  now,  an.l  «h,eh  ,s  the 
nntcome  of  so-called  education 
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The  children  ;;'teti(l  art  classes,  an* 


1  the 


resuU 


is  bhie  ^lass  vasfs  with  sprawling  flowers 
(lepicteil  on  th  m,  odious  little  smelling  paralhu 
lamps,  adorned  with  silk  shades  and  col 'on  lace, 
all  the    llowcr   pots   tied  up  in   coloured  musli 


petticoats,  or  crinkled  pai)er  fluting 


tul 
raph 


n 


worst 


of  all  a  plethora  of  disastrous  photographs  ir 
frames  of  the  most  venomous  description  , 
Mother  herself  is  sure  to  be  theic,  attired  in  her 
best  Sunday  gown,  made  accoiaing  to  the  c  irrent 
fashion,  as  suitable  for  a  girl  of  20.  an  if  she  i- 
unusually  stout,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  cut  square 
and  "  filled  in  "  with  cream  l.ic*  \  fearfu'  snare 
to  the  over  plump,  and  she  will  h^'-c  elboA 
sleeves,  terminating  in  under  ones  of  the  same 
fatal  lace,  from  which  her  honest,  kind,  and  useful 
hands  protrude,  purple  in  hue,  'aked  and  un- 
ashamed. 

I  have  often  wondered,  with  that  work  of  art 
before  him,  how  any  swain  is  found  courageous 
enough  to  court  the  daughter  who  is  "  so  like 
mother,"  fortunately  in  that  class  imagination 
is  not  active. 

How  nice  it  must  have  been  when  the  peasant, 
the  farmer,  and.  indeed,  i^eople  of  all  classes 
dressed  in  accordance  with  their  position.  Now- 
adavs,  voung  and  ohl,  rich  and  poor,  all  dress 
alike,  an<l  as  to  suilal)ility  there  is  no  such 
thing.  I  am  often  inclined  (o  wish  suin])tuary 
laws  could  l)e  brought  in  again. 

It  is   wondirful   the   number  of   iigures  of  all 
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Uin.l-^  that  Mr,  I-alkner  considers  may  be  atlri- 
l.ute.l  to  the  Woods,  besides  those  that  I  have 
,„ntioned.     Tl   're  is  "  Hudibras  mu  h.,rseback, 
,,,,    "Havniak.rs,-     endless    T..l>y     jugs      the 
..  Bird    cage    group,"     some    an^bitious_   figure^ 
(not  s„  uood)   of   "Minerva,'     "Venus,         >.ci - 
inn.."    and    "Jupiter."     Portrait    figures    such 
as     F-  uikhn's     shepherds,    and     shepherdesses. 
''Cnpi.l-  on  Lions,"   squirrels,   elephanis,   rams, 
mv.   the     seasons."  and  most  important  busts 
such  as  the  Wesley  one.    In  fact  what  have  they 

not  made. 

Knoch  Wood,  the  son  of  Aaron,  was  an  en- 
h'diteued  man,  he  was  born  in  1750,  and  died 
in  1840.  so  that  he  lived  through  a  very  strenuous 
period  of  history,  and  saw  the  intmductuui  of 
nianv  strange  novelties. 

In  manv  respects  his  was  the  most  mteresting 
personaluv  of  the   Wood   family.     He   was   not 
cnlv  himsdf  a  fine  modeller  and  potter,  but  he 
ha<l    that    useful    (luality,    so    valuable    for    his 
.Kscendants   and   the  public  generally,  of  being 
.xtremelv  interested  in  his  own  art,  and  that  ot 
his  uUou  potters,  an<l  be  formed  (what  xxas  most 
unu^ual  in  those   days)   the  splendid  collection 
of   native  work,  that   we   enjoy   to-day   m   our 
national  collections. 

Enoeli    Wood    came    under    the    influence    of 
We.lgw...d  at  the  Brick  House  works,  before  he 
was   apprenticed   to    Palmer,   of    Hanley  Green 
and  when  lie  was  .  went  v-four.hc  setupfc.r  himsed. 
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We  know  from  his  celebrated  bust  of  Wesley 
what  a  clever  portrait  modeller  he  was.  but  of 
works  such  as  these  I  say  no  more,  because  they 
are  of  a  totally  different  character  to  the  figures 
we  have  been  now  considering. 

In  I70O.  James  Caldwell  became  a  partner 
with  Knoch  Wood,  though  he  seems  to  have  been 
what  we  now  call  a  sleepmg  partner.  It  wa. 
to  this  period  we  owe  his  Fa  sta  figur.^  wh,.  h 
was  certainly  imitated  from  the  Clu^lsea  FaU^taff, 
and   there   is   a   similar   one   of   Chelsea   Derby 

"'ln"spite  of  manv  heroic  efforts  at  conden- 
sation and  "boiling  down,"  this  chapter  on 
earthenware  has  expanded  itself  further  than 
I  inten.led.  and  yet  I  have  only  taken  for  coti- 
sideration  the  most  prominent  factories  ;  there 
■^re  manv  other  kinds  of  pottery  still  to  be  studied, 
the  Liverpool,  the  lustres  of  all  kinds.  Turner. 

Adam,     etc..     and    the     various    homely    Con- 

tinental  sorts. 

I  hope  I  have  stirred  up  your  thirst  for  know- 
ledge and  that  you  will  now  venture  upon  the 
further  study  of  the  subject  in  the  many  books 
of  which  I  give  you  a  list. 
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CHAPTER    V 


It  is  niilv  in  c\\\\ 


te  lat 


0  vears 


s  that  tabic-  ulass  has 


In-n  nutuhcrod  amon,  Ih.  desired  trea^u<^  r. 
a.hectors.  Until  twenty  vears  afio,  ,t  uas  m  no 
,,,,  ailWt.  to  llnd  bargains  in  nUU  ass  c^^^^^^^ 

,.nW   iSth  centnrv.   and  charnnn^  ohl  drniking 
.las.cs  of  all  kinds,  even  with  a.r-twisted  stems 
and  those  with  opaque  twists,  were  to  be  picked 
„,,   as  vhe  saving  is.  for  a  son<4.     Not  so  now  col- 
ultnrs   have   awakened   to   the   knowledge     hat 
oarlv  el  '.ss  is  of  the  greatest  interest  an.l  va  ne  , 
thisfaet  is  proved  by  tin-  talented  exertions  of  the 
faker^-   who  have  directrd  their  genius  to  the  mak- 
ing of '"  antique  ''  air-twisted  and  opaque  twisted 
stems  to  the  wine  glasses  wieh  pretend  to  be  ot 
tlu-   earlv    iSth   eenturv.   espeeially   those   much 
prized  rubv  and  blue  threaded  ones,  also  manu- 
farturing  some  drawn  glasses  with  a  tear  in  them 
and-excellent  speculation- Jacobite  club  glasses. 
The    demand    ever    produces    mystenouslv    the 
supplv.     So  far  cut  glass,  which  we  are  chiefly 
considering  in  this  chapter,  seems  to  have  some- 
what escaped  the  attentions  of  the  imitator,  per- 
haps because  the   modern   cut   glass  is  so  very 
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beautiful  and  follows  so  closely  the  patterns  of 
the  old.  that  the  firound  is.  as  it  were,  cut  from 
beneath  the  faker'-,  feet. 

It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  ot  tlie  iMh 
centurv  that  cut  «lass-that  is  to  say,  i^lass  cul 
in  facets  was  produced  in  the  beautiful  manner 
behm-in^  to  that  period  It  was  a  «reat  d.s- 
coverv  when  it  was  realized  what  <lispersive 
power  on  ravs  of  li-ht  lav  in  Hint  or  Irad  -lass, 
and  how  ex(iuisite  were  the  prismalie  .•fUrts  prn- 

duced.  r  n     ..     1 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  making  of  Hint  v;lass 
this  facetting  would  not  have  been  po'^sible 

Without  being  too  technical  I  should  hkc^  to 
give  vou  a  verv  brief  and  general  idea  of  the  difler- 
(Mit  periods  of  glass  making  in  England  ;    it  can 
onlv  be  a  few  superficial  lines,  for  it  is  a  wide  sub- 
ic-ct   and  would  occupy  alone  a  very  large  volnm.'. 
If   the   subject   interests  you    Mr.    Hartshorne 
and   Mr    Kdward   iV.llow  have   written  si)lendid 
br  ,  -s  on  this  art.     Hartshorne's  "  Old  Ivngh^h 
Dria.dng  Cdasses  -  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  that  line,  but  also  gives  all  kinds  of  illumina- 
ting information.     Mr.   Dillon's  "Cdass"  in  the 
Connoisseur's  Library,   will   also  afford   you  in- 
teresting  reading.     As    yet   there   is   not   much 
literature  on  the  subject,  but  one  or  two  cheap 
books   and  excellent  if  cheap,  have  been  written, 
and  I  give  vou  the  names  in  the  Ribhographv. 

Of  the  earliest  davs  of  glass  making  in  K nglan.l 
we  have  singularlv  little  information.     It  seems. 
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1,    ,„  Ihu  t>w  s.mrtvs  of  kiLAvU-'ln^' - 

^,,,.11  .-.  '^ivi^u  t  .  .1  .^ '""^"\„„„„„  tu.>  l«m"- 
''■';'btMi„.f.,W,  on  .U.  bov.lcr.  of  SuTcy  an.l 
",„      of  Uluss  n,akin«.  and  Ukt.  --  -        >_ 

^^  t;;:';;;;:;:;:  caus.  o. »..  conc™«atio„  c. ... 

i^l-at  ...at  ,Ua.-ual.wo,,.l«l  loca  ■  V      1  - 

,,,.,  was  ca..«.  i"  j;'-;-.j.;;;,;;.  :::,;;:l  of 

causL'  il  was  ticec'Ssar\  to  iiavc  lai^     i 
xvuu.lv  matter  amuu^  its  constituents. 

'riKie  is  now  luudly  a  trace  of  the  oiice  flourish 
in,  Sa^s  in.Uistry  that  followe.!  the  hne  of 

alt.xc  vnia,es,  which  at  that  tune  were  nothing 

muvc  than  haniU'ts.  niUun's 

The  following,  passa,e  occurs  m  M  •  D^U  »  ^ 
Uuuk,  which  I  shouhl  adv.se  aU  students    oread 

it  can  be  had  from  Mudie's  or  Smith  s.  and  aflurd. 
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all   the   I'sseiitial   ininMuiil  ion   that    the  (.olhitMr 

iui<ls. 

"  lM;minints  of  i^reeii  :-;h'Vss  \\:\w  iK-tn  fouii.l 
"  on  the  >ite  ol  a  i^hiss  house  at  ChidchiiKtold.  In 
"  the  museum  at  Lewes  are  two  hulhous  llasks 
"  with  lony^  iieeks  of  tliis  ^I•een  Weahl  i;hiss. 

"  There  was  another  centre  of  the  ^lass  iiuhis- 
"  trv  in  ICast  Sussex,  in  the  rountry  to  tlie  north 
"  of  Hastings.  In  a  me(li;eval  doeuim  ut  eoneerii- 
"  in-  I'.eekley  in  this  (hstriet,  thi'  name  '  Classvc 
"  l?orou^h  ■  occurs.  At  these  wooilland  uh\^s- 
"  houses,  for  many  v;^'nerations,  the  wanderini.', 
"  pedlars,  the  '  ^lass  men  '  had  been  wont  to 
"  renew  the  stock  of  '  vrynells.  bottles,  bowles, 
"  cuppis  to  drinck  and  such  lyke  '  that  thev 
"  hawked  alon^  the  country  side.  '  You  may 
"  send,'  says  Thomas  Cliarnock  in  his  Breviary  of 
"  Philosophy  (1557)  '  to  Chiddingfold  to  the  i;lass- 

"  maker. 

"  '  And  desire  him  in  most  humble  wise 

"  '  To  blow  thee  a  ^lass  after  thy  devise.' 

"  That  is  to  say  that  the  glass  blower,  as  we  have 

"  seen  in  other  cases,  worked  from  the  patterns 

"  provided  by  his  custf)mers." 

This  short  passage  brings  well  before  us  the 
methods  and  manners  of  those  primitive  glass 
making  times. 

Much  later  wi-  come  to  the  coloured  glass  of 
Wrockwardine,  Nailsea  and  Bristol.  Nailsea 
has  produced  a  charming  variety  of  glass,  not 
only  green,  and  deep  royal  blue,  but  yellow  and  a 
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of  this  process  I  g'^^^  ' 

an<l  Curios."  \wUiimt«'»».   ^l^^'''^" 

^^a.   a  small       U^^^^  t,  t^ri/cdbv  coUoclors. 

numhc-r  of  articles  now  nu^lp^^^^^^^^^ 

.uchassv.Uil.sUs,aoubU       ;l-^^.^^^^^^,,^,^^_ 

->-^^'^^'"^^'r;:;,;"  bottles  of  to-day. 

Ukethetwinoil.ni.lMmR  u^^,,   whose 

These    nasks    were    usea^  b>      --1^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
chief  mode  of  progress  ^^^^  '"   ^         ,,^^^,  i,,isters 
f.„  safety   they   were   made  to   ht 
^.anuiuK  from  the  saddle  j„un Gilpin's 

Vemuiousness  that  l^'^'^V         .  ^^  and  allowniR 

..NuwM..tr.ssG,li>m(.aMnlsoul!) 

.,  Had  t-vo  stone  hottUslound. 
.•Tohold  the  hquuv  that  she  InNMl 

•'  And  keep  It  sate  and  sound. 
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r.:ii  Ii  l)i)ttlf  li.i'l  ,1  (  uiiiii!^'  car, 
riirmii,'!!  wlii'  h  tlic  lu'lt  he  drew, 
And  limit;  a  i)ottb-  mi  ('rich  side. 
T'l  make  his  l\-ilaiice  Inic 

Disaster  soon  followed  .:rs.  Oilpin's  ill-judi^cd 
economy.  The  clattering  of  the  bottles  and  the 
bad  riding  of  ])oor  Johnny  precipitates  a  crisis, 
and  the  liorse  runs  away. 

"  The  wind  did  tilcw,  iht;  cloak  did  lly 

Like  slrcaiiicT  lorn;  ,ind  'r^iiv. 
"  Till  liKi;)  ,)!;d  huttuii   t.iiliU;'^   Ixitll 
"  At   lasl   it   llc\v  a\va>-. 

"  And  !i(i'\-   ;i;  lie  Weill  JMiwiiig  down 
"  His  T'ckin^c  head  lull  low, 
"  'Hie  liotlles  twain  behind  his  hack 
"  Were  shatl-ivd  ,it  a  blow. 

"  Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road 

Most  piteous  to  i)e  seen 
"  Whi'  li  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke, 
"  As  they  h,id  !)asted  been. 

"  Bnt  still  he  St  cnied  to  carr\-  weight 
"  With  le:ttheni  !,'irdle  bra.-ed  ; 

F(jr  all  might  see  the  bottle-necks 
"  Still  dangling  at  his  waist, 

A  flask  of  the  kind  that  l\Irs.  Gilpin  should  have 
possessed  is  to  be  seen  in  Fig,  41  in  the  centre  of 
the  lower  shelf.  These  are  now  very  rare,  and  I 
have  only  seen  one  which  was  still  wedded  to  its 
holster.     It  was  in  Brittanv  in  a  chateau  of  one 
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,f  the  old  nobility  w 
rubles   of    I7')3-     It   was   c 


■bo  bad  suffere.l  much  in  Ibe 


racked   but    entire. 


troubles   ot    i/'».v     ^'-     .    '  ,..!,;+,.    nnd  the 

Jl  r,r     r  '     o  is  N-.i.s...  rather  ,.,.  «rocu  v  ,t  . 

rather  unusual,  being  blaek,  spUrsued  «.th  grey 

uKl  the  sides  squeezed  somewhat  tlat.      ihc  later 
i[!:i:s  hav^  glass  seal  applied  on  one  s.d^ 

,  ith  the  naure  of  the  selU."  of  ^ -"  sp u.t 

Made  both  at  Nailsea  and  Bristol,  and  uidee  l 

at^  ers  also  were  several  curious  and  usd.^ 

L4a.resunrably  done  only  to  show  ho.   MoA^ 

th.  blowers  were.     For  nrstance  ^;;-^\^-  ;  ,f  ^     J 
.tick  seems  an  absolutely  uupracUeal  uka,  and 
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yet  even  now  how  many  of  tlicse  frail  toys  exist. 
vSome  friends  of  mine  possess  one,  which  they 
regard  as  the  family  mascot,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  less  than  one  hundred  years  old. 

The  main  colour  is  light  green,  with  a  band 
of  opaque  white  specially  twisted  round  it.  Then 
there  were  trumpets,  flutes,  and  glass  yards, 
and  a  strange  idea  was  that  of  fashioning  wine 
bottles  like  boots,  of  these,  several  still  survive, 
and  we  find  from  Mr.  Hartshorne  that  the  idea 
of  the  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine  in  "  Waver- 
ley  "  was  taken  from  a  glass  boot  of  this  kind. 

This  seems  strange  as  there  is  very  little 
likeness  between  a  bear  and  a  boot,  but  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
quafl^ing  a  pint  of  wine  from  the  celebrated  Lion 
at  Olamis  Castle,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent 
explains  the  matter. 

Sir  Walter  took  the  idea  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Boot,  and  evolved  the  Bear  of  Bradwardine. 
The  Lion  of  Glamis  is  a  lordly  beast  constructed 
of  silver  gilt,  and  he  holds  a  pint. 

Sir  Walter  says  "  The  blessed  Bear  of  the 
valiant  Baron  has  a  prototype,  at  the  fine  old 
castle  of  Glamis,  so  rich  in  memorials  of  ancient 
times  ;  it  is  a  massive  beaker  of  silver,  double 
crilt  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  Lion,  and  holding 
about  an  English  pint  of  wine.  The  form  alludes 
to  the  family  name  of  Strathmore  which  is  Lyon, 
and  when  exhibited,  the  cup  must  necessarily 
be  emptied  to  the  Earl's  health.     The  author 
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„„„,„  ,,i,a,.s,  to  bo  ashamed  of  recording  that 
,,,  i,a.  had  the  Ik.uouv  of  swallowing  the  contents 
.,,  the  Lion;  and  the  reeolleetion  of  the  fea  . 
.erved  to  sugl^est  the  story  of  the  Bear  of  Brad- 

'"I'nThe  family  of  Scott  of  Thirlestane.  was  long 
invserved  a  cup  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  form  of 
,  i.ck  boot.  iCach  guest  was  obliged  to  empty 
'this  at  his  departure.  If  the  guest's  name  was 
^c<.tt   the  necessity  was  doubly  imperative. 

In  Mr    Hartshorne's  book-so  fascuiatmg  but 
,l,s''so    expensive-there    are    illustrations   o 
glass  boots,  but  they  all  appear  to  be  on  a  small 

''The  yards  and  half  yards  of  glass  were  strange 
things  ;  there  is  one  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
c.uin-^  to  its  length  it  cannot  be  photographed 
.atisf^actorilv.  It  is  placed  in  a  case  near  to  a 
Br<.bdignag'ian  glass  fork  of  about  4  feet  long,  and 
Nvith  three  prongs,  each  ornamented  very  beauti- 
fully with  mock  jewels,  chiefly  turquoise. 

What    could    that    have    been    for  ^     I    am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  only  made  to  show  off  the 

wt)rkers'  skill.  1    •       „ 

Glass  yards  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  being  a 
somewhat  uncertain  measure  of  capacity  like 
the  "  yard  "  of  butter  belonging  of  old  to  Lam- 
hridge  but  the  second  was  a  kind  of  horrid  trick, 
hcinu  used  as  a  practical  joke  in  times  when 
llu-  idea  of  wit  among  the  lower  classes  was  ot  a 
robust   description,    and   entailed   in   some   way 
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or  aniillicr,  the  discoiuliturc  of  some  one  ;  Uiltl' 
was  no  luu  unless  some  victim  was  nuute  to  look 
a  fool.  This  desirable  end  was  jasily  attained 
hy   the  trick  i^lass. 

The  ditliculty  of  drinkin<^  out  of  these  ([ueer 
<j;lasses  was  caused  by  the  bulb  at  the  foot  of  tlio 
yard,  and  when,  on  drinking,  tlie  unfortunate 
])erf()rmer  had  nearly  reached  the  end,  the  outer 
air  somehow  passed  down  the  long  tube  into 
this  rounded  knot  or  bulb,  and  ])us]ied  out  the 
reniainins;  liquor,  which  flew  all  over  the  face 
of  the  drinker. 

This  was  considered  a  grc-at  joke,  and  it  was 
l)rovocative  of  much  roULih  horse  play,  and 
wrestling,  in  which  usually  the  cause  of  quarrel 
was  broken.  This  accounts  for  the  great  scar- 
city of  glass  yards. 

We  read  in  Evelyn's  diary  under  Feb.  lo, 
1G85,  that  "  Being  sent  to  by  the  Sheriff  of  the 
"  county  lo  appear  and  assist  in  proclayming 
"  the  King,  I  went  the  next  day  to  Bromely, 
"  wiiere  I  met  the  vShcriit,  and  the  Commander 
"  of  the  Kentish  troop,  with  an  appearance  I 
"  suppose  of  about  500  horse  and  innumerable 
"  people,  two  of  his  Majesty's  trumj)ets,  and  a 
"  Serjeant  with  other  oiTioers,  who,  having  drawn 
"  up  the  horse  in  a  large  held  neare  the  towne, 
"  march'd  thence,  with  swords  drawne,  to  the 
"  market  ])lace,  where,  making  a  ring,  after 
"  sound  of  trum])ets  and  silence  made,  the  High 
'   Sheriff    read    the    proclaiming    titles    to    his 
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"B.iliffo,  who  repeated  them  aloud    -nd  tlun 
..^ft      n  anv  shouts  of  the  people,  Ins  Majesty. 
■'  health  bc-in.  drunk  in  a  flint  ,lasse  of  a  yard 
..  "fin-  tire  Sheriff.  Conunander,  OfWs,  .u^ 

■'«e   gentlemen,    they    all   dispersed,    and    I 

loml^ere  about  this  time,  or  perhaps  a  little 
..^rmust  have  been  made  the  W,.^^^^ 
,„„,Ued  eup  with  cover  shown  m  Fi-.  -\2.     It    s 

,  Vlv.  kindness  of   Miss   Whitniore   Jone. 

throut^h  the  knunuss  m 

,1,,t  I  am  able  to  show  it  to  you  ,  it  ."^  trul>   a 
utiful  thing  and  of  most  artistic  design.     Mtss 
wS    e  Jon^s  tells  me  that  it  has  always  been 
::^r;.^.ave  been  .6th  century  wor^^^^^ 
Irips  because  the  handles-alas!  one  is  broUn 

in  the  form  of  K,  wdiich  at  iust  sight  might 
;r^(^::^Khzabeth;l.talthoiigli^O^^ 
n,i-dit  be  some  colour  to  this  theory  given  b>  the 
I;  that  the  first  Mrs.  Jones  had  becm  mai     o 
honour  to  the  Virgin  Queen,  a  close  ^tu       of 
beautiful  ornamentation    fl^^^^^^      \^; 
.ophered  edges  to  the  handles  and  top  of  the  1     . 
;n  exact  reproduction    of    the    very    <lecoratne 
p"a     of 'he  earlv  17th  century  .ami  thoug^J 

Al  bosses  and  masks  are  also  of  that  v-nod^^^ 
seems  likely  that  it  was  made  to  order  in  \  nice, 
though  on  an  English  V-^^rn,  ^o^^J^ 
Tudor  Rose.  We  read  ^^^^'-%  '\^ 
inventories  of  "  Item  thre  glasses  i.e  po  t  s 
,,„h  two  eas.s  with  covers  to  them,  an<l  again 
"Item     fnuret.HMie    other    standing    cuppes    ot 
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glassc  (liai)er  work  oi  sotidry  fashions,  some  of 
them  lacking  covers."  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
ill  this  inventory  dated  1542,  the  spelling  is  so 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  a  hundred  years 
later,  when  in  reading  the  letters  of  Lady  vSussex 
to  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  the  exercise  is  a  sort  of 
guessing  competition,  lu-lped  out  at  least  in  mv 
own  case — by  saying  over  tlie  scnti'iice  as  it 
appears  phonetically  to  be  meant,  when  occasion- 
ally, welcome  light  is  thrown  on  our  s]K'lling 
gloom.  VU ''  --' 

In  the  I7tli  century,  English  glass-making 
seems  to  have  received  a  severe  check  from  the 
successful  competition  of  the  glass  makers  of 
Liege,  but  there  must  have  been  still  a  very 
considerable  trade  because  vSir  R.  Mansel  ob- 
tained the  sole  rights  of  glass-making,  which 
he  retained  for  some  thirty  years. 

At,  or  about  this  time  (there  is  some  obscurity 
about  these  dates),  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
obtained  a  grant  to  make  glass  ;  owing  to  much 
controversy  and  bickering  between  various  as- 
pirants to  the  sam  privilege,  he  could  not  secure 
a  renewal  of  his  contract  when  he  applied  for  it 
in  166,^,  still  he  continued  to  own  a  factory, 
which  the  ever  useful  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary  under 
the  date  1673  mentions,  where  he  speaks  of 
"  Vases  of  mettal  as  cleare,  ponderous,  and  thick 
as  Crystal  ;  "  certainly,  too,  the  Duke  who  was 
as  well  able  as  any  man  in  England  to  look  after 
his  own  interests — managed  to  get  an  order  for- 
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with  <;reat  delicacy,  was  apparently  intended  as 
a  close  imitation  of  porcelain,  and  certainly  the 
resemblance  is  very  distinct.  The  flowers,  ex- 
tremely well  drawn,  are  coloured  after  nature, 
and  partake  a  little,  I  should  say,  of  the  character 
of  tliose  on  Plymouth  china. 

The  ojxaque  j^round  is  smooth  and  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  sometimes  lined  spirally,  somethins; 
in  the  manner  of  ribbed  silk.  The  main  part  of 
the  decoration  if  not  all  of  it,  was  done  by  one 
Micliael  Kdkins.  and  it  is  the  inspection  of  his 
ledgers  which  has  thrown  light  on  the  subject. 
I  find  the  following  passage,  among  many  others 
of  equal  interest  in  "  Two  centuries  of  Ceramic 
Art  in  Bristol  '  by  Hugh  Owen.  This  book 
will  repay  study,  for  it  deals  with  both  glass  and 
china,  and  it  is  usually  to  b-  found  in  good 
libraries. 

"Several  firms  about  this  period  (1761)  made 
"  very  large  quantities  of  a  translucent  glass  of  a 
"  peculiar  softness  and  texture,  very  white  and 
"  closely  resem1)ling  soft  paste  Sevres  or  Derby 
"  china.  It  is  almost  im])ossil)le  to  mistake  the 
"  gemiine  en, unci  glass  of  Bristol 

"  Mr.  Michael  Kdkins,  after  giving  up  painting 
"  Delft  ware,  was  chiefly  employed  by  the  makers 
"  to  ornament  this  enamel  glass,  and  for  this  pur- 
"  pose  two  methods  were  pursued.  The  com- 
"  mon  articles  were  simply  painted  with  oil 
"  colour,  mixed  wilh  a  desiccntive  and  dried  hard 
"  by  artificial  heat.     The  more  costly  were  enam- 
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•'  ,11,..!  in  the  usual   vay  with  coloured  frits,  vitri- 

..  ,•„..!  in  a  muffle  or  kiln.     Blue  ^lass  also  was 

••  Huiilarlv  decorak-d  ;    and  jud^in-  by  the  quan- 

•  ,i,v  of  both  kinds  painted  bv  Mr.  Edkuis  alone. 

■  tiR'  trade  must  have  been  considerable. 

"  Some  extracts  from  the  accounts  will  be  read 
••  with  interest." 
i-r,^    \nril    26.     To    5   ^oi\^    ^^o^-    -^"^^'^^ 

(enamel)  Beakers i'^     " 

T  ui  lOth.   To  I  Sett  of  Jars  and  Beakers. 

3  in  a  Sett    

Tulv  loth.  To   4  blue   Jars   and   Beakers 

"     ■  ^vith     Mosaick     Borders     to 

match  a  large  sett  for  Mr. 

Wilson   2     o 

26th  To  I  Tint  Blue  can  ornamente.l 

with  gold  and  letters o 

ijG]    Aug.   18.  To  6  Enamelled  pt.  canns 
wrote  Libc^lv  and  no  excise 

,v,  20 

"The  priced  quoted' from  these  old  accounts 
"  {or  ornamenting  both  enamel  .md  blue  glass 
•■  cHitainlv  were  for  the  cheaper  mode,  and  not 
••  for  the  vitrified  enamel  painting.   ... 

•■  The  extreme  fragility  of  the  Bristol  white 
"  ni;unel  glass  insarcd  its  early  destruction,  and 
"  rn„.idcring  the  large  quantity  made,  it  is  sur- 
"  iMi^ing  how  little  has  been  rescued. 

"  I'lvviou'^  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S50. 
•■  ,1  w:is  nuknovvn  to  collectors,  au.l,  bul  for  some 
■•Uvv    fainilv    memorials    in    the    liaii.l>    ><[    Mi. 
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"  Edkins,  the  existence  of  it  would  have  been 
"  forgotten." 

In  Fig.  40  the  central  figure  is  one  of  a  "  Sett 


heigh 


8if  inches,    and   the 


of  Beakers," 
flowers  on  it  very  briUiantly  painted,  all  the  de- 
signs being  according  to  nature,  in  shape  and 
colouring,  and  not  in  any  way  conventionalized, 
the  oil  and  vinegar  on  each  side  are  equally  de- 
licately painted,  and  the  little  wreaths  are  mar- 
vels of  minute  work.  The  sugar  and  nuistard 
pair  below,  are  in  exactly  tlie  same  style,  and  all 
four  have  metal  tops,  but  they  are  not  silver. 

The  gems  of  the  collection,  however,  are  to  my 
mind  the  dainty  pair  of  candlesticks,  whicli  have 
the  groundwork,  which  I  likened  to  corded  silk. 

I  have  c-omi)ared  this  delicate  product  to  Swan- 
sea china,  and  it  certainly  resembles  it,  but  it 
also  reminds  me  of  Batteisea  enamel,  especially 
the  candlesticks. 

The  degenerate  imitations  of  this  beautiful 
glass  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  in  the  painfully 
gorgeous  vases,  which  we  are  called  uiion  to  studv 
on  the  mantelpieces  of  seaside  lodgings.  Very 
generallv  the  groundwork  is  blue  and  the  decora- 
tion runs  to  lilies  of  the  valley  and  fuchias  !  And 
now  we  come  to  considering  "  cut  "  glass  ;  this 
variety  has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection  in 
England  and  Ireland  than  in  any  other  countrv, 
though  it  appears  tliat  in  Liege,  Ihev  ran  a  close 
race  with  us  and  called  such  glass  "  a  l' Atu^Liise." 
It  was  late  in  the  17th  century  when  English  gla'-vs 
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became  so  greatly  estce.ncl  in  Europe  and  it  was 
ouin-  to  the  discovery  of  vvorkinj^  flint  Rlass. 
which  is  reallv  v;lass  in  which  is  a  considerable 
,.,,ntitv  of  lead  and  some  potash.  The  terms 
thnt  :4ass  and  lead  -lass  really  represent  the  same 
mclal  as  it  is  called.  _ 

The  old  kin.l  of  glass  had  been  chiefly  com- 
posed 01  .ilica  fr.nn  sand,  chosen  from  parts  wlu-re 
ivnn  was  not  present  in  largo  quantities  an. 
.,11-  di  etc  from  the  ashes  of  un<ler-rowth  an.l 
f.rn  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  was  made- 
heiice  the  name  Vcrrc  dc  jouojrc  given  to  the  same 

"lass  in  France.  . 

It  seems  (piite  uncertain  at  what  exact  period 
Hint  glass,  or  lead  glass,  was  first  made  m  Kng- 
hind  '■  it  appears  that  in  1680  glass  was  being  made 
in  T.i.--e    which  was  described  as  flint  glas^      a 
r  \n-hihc"  which  seems  to  prove  that  it  must 
iKU-e  been  worked  in  England  before  that  date. 
I  will  -ive  von  a  few  lines  from  the  article  on  glass 
in  the'^British  Kncvclopcdia.  which  I  think  con- 
tains in  verv  concentrated  form  the  most  lucid 
description  of  flint  glass  that  I  have  yet  met  with. 
"  It  is  probable  that  the  flint  glass  of  that  date 
"  was  verv  diflerent  from  the  flint  glass  of  to-day. 
"  The  term  flint  glass  is  now  understood  to  mean 
"  a  glass  composed  of  the  silicates  of  potash  and 
"lead      It    is  the   most   briUiant   and   the   most 
"  c.lourUss  of  all  glasses.     K.  W.  Ilulme.  h.ow- 
"  ever,  who  has  carefuUv  investigated  the  subject, 
"  is  of  oi)inion  that  flint  glass  in  its  luesent  form 
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"  was  introduced  about  1730.  ...  It  is  prob- 
"  able  that  flint  filass  was  not  invented,  but 
"  gradually  evolved,  that  potash-lead  f^asses 
"  were  in  use  durinj;  the  latter  part  of  the  ijtli 
"  century,  but  that  the  mixture  was  not  per- 
"  fected  until  the  middle  of  the  following  ccn- 

"  tury." 

"  It  is  the  development  of  the  craft  of  glass 
"  cutting  in  connection  with  the  perfecting  of 
"  flint  glass  that  makes  the  i8th  century  the  most 
"  important  period  in  the  history  of  English  glass 

"  making.      .  .  " 

Now  as  to  the  localities  where  the  best  cut  glass 
was  made,  I  think  we  must  give  the  palm  to  Ire- 
land. Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Water  ford  and 
Londonderry  all  produced  beautiful  glass  of  the 
kind  wc  are  now  considering,  and  that  of  Cork 
and  of  Watcrford  take  the  first  places. 

Experts  profess  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  products  of  these  two  factories,  but  I 
confess  it  is  beyond  my  poor  powers— they  both 
have  the  characteristic  of  a  certain  faint  bluisli 
tinge  in  the  metal,  only  to  be  seen  in  certain  cross 
lights.  I  fancy—but  frankly,  this  is,  perhaps, 
only  a  fancy,  tiiat  Cork  glass  shews  a  trifle  more 
green  in  the  bluish  tint  than  that  of  Waterford. 

Waterford  glass  is  immensely  sought  after,  and 
in  the  present  day  is  valued  before  that  made  at 
Bristol,  Newcastle,  Stouri)ridge  and  Birmingham, 
etc.,  but  I  should  not  1)e  surjirisi'd  to  hear  th;it 
some   collector's   pieces,   labelled    authoritalivtlv 
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U-itcrlor.l   woul.l,  could  they  speak,  confide  to  us 
,vilh  a  wink,  that  they  were  made  at  Bristol,  or 
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at  Newcastle  or  Stourbridge. 


However,  these  dark  suspicious  may  only  have 
,„.„,  planted  in  our  receptive  minds  by  the  sourly 
,li.ap pointed  ones  who  have  not  secured  such 
,„„„r specimens  as  they  desired.  Human  nature 
b.in.  what  it  is,  if  we  are  unforturiate  ourselves. 
it  ,.  at  least  some  comfort  to  find  others,  who, 
,,U,nu,i^  themselves  on  ^reat  successes  and  in- 

Ld  to  crow  lustily,  prove  to  be  m  real,  y  no 
;,,Uer  off  than  ourselves,   did    they    but    know 

''it  nutst  always  have  been  a  pretty  sight  at  the 
,a,l  of  the  uSth  century  when  a  well-ordered 
,|i„,,,  table  was  set  out  with  tl-  b-)u|.  u^^  evvt 
,.la.s  of  the  time,  all  i^littermg  and  scnitdlati  g. 
au.l  throwing  out  prismatic  lights  with  all  the 
biilliancv  of  diamonds. 

\1  that  time,  when  th.e  cloth  was  removed  in 
the  fashion  of  those  days,  for  the  dessert  to  be 
arran-ed.  how  delightful  the  hobnailed  bowls  and 
dishes  must  have  looked,  sparkling,  dancing 
.hinunerii-  and  refiecting  in  the  deep  toned  old 
luahouanv'table,  a  table,  perhaps,  that  had  come 
from  the'inspiration  of  Chippendale  and  shining 
with  the  care  and  attentions  ot  notable  houbc- 

\las  '  all  that  warm  colour  is  gone  now,  and 
even  in  weh-to-do  houses,  under  the  fine  damask 
cloth,  what  .lo  we  find  ?     Nothing  but  a  meagre 
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top    of    (leal,    niasquera<lin;j;    on    decent    turned 
mahogany  le<;s  ! 

Here  is  a  come  down  indeed,  it  does  not  really 
matter  everyone  says,  because  now  the  to])  is 
never  seen.  It  is,  indeed,  a  type  of  much  of  tJR- 
meretricious  display  of  the  present  day.  The 
somewhat  vulgar  phrase,  still  sometimes  heard 
amongst  those  not  quite  born  in  the  purple, 
"  come  and  put  your  legs  under  our  mahogany," 
when  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  given,  should  now 
be,  "  come  and  put  your  legs  under  our  deal  top." 

On  the  tables  of  those  days  there  were  beautiful 
decanters— decanters  seem  now  almost  out  of 
fashion— of  every  shape  and  form  and  decorated 
in  every  possible  design.  We  had  a  very  hand- 
some pair,  cut  with  what  was  called  the  thumb 
mark  pattern,  because  all  over  the  article  there 
was  a  mark  in  rings,  as  if  a  thumb  had  been 
pressed  symmetrically  round  and  round,  the 
marks  becoming  smaller  as  the  circumference  of 
the  bowl  or  decanter  decreased.  This  is  a  rare 
pattern  and  I  have  seen  but  very  few  examples. 
I  remember  how  difficult  they  were  to  keep  clean, 
I  often  had  the  job,  and  each  individual  thumb 
mark  had  to  be  wiped. 

The  follcnving  few  lines  from  the  encyclopedia 
will  tell  you  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  as  to 
how  the  cutting  is  done. 

"  Cutting  and  engraving  are  mechanical  pro- 
"  cesses  for  producing  decorative  efTects  by 
"  abrading  the  surface  of  the  glass  when  cold. 
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..  Th.  abrasion  is  effeclca  l>y  prcssui^  the  ,lass 
..  :,ainsl    the   cd^c  of    whcd>,  or    .hscs  oi    h   n 
.„,torial  revolving  on  horuonlalspm.lc. 

..  ,vh..ls  f<.r  inakin:^  <U-q,  cuts  arc  niad.  ot  n.n, 
"  and  arc  fed  with  sand  and  water. 

•'  The  wheels  ran-e  in  .liameter  Ironi  ih  niches 
■■  to  5  inches.     Wheels  of  carbornnduni  are  also 
.■used       Wheels    of    fine    sandstone,    fe<l    with 
-w.ter    are  used  for  making  sli'^hter  cuts  and 
"  f  Jr  smoothtn,  the  rough  surface  left  by  the  iron 
..  ,vheels      Polishing  is  effected  by  wooden  wheels 
••  fed  with  wet  pumice  powder,  and  rotten  stone, 
■'  and  bv  brushes  fed  with  moistened  putty  pow- 
^'Zr      Patterns    are    produced     bv    combinu.g 
.•  straight  and  curved  cuts.     Cutting  brings  out 
••  tlK.  briUiancy  of  glass,  which  is  one  of    ts  i   - 
•■  trinsic  qualities.      At  the  end  of  t^he  ibth  cei - 
"  uirv  English  cut  glass  was  unrivalled  for  design 
"  and  beautv.     Gradually,  however,  the  process 
'•  was  applied  without  restraint  and  the  products 
"  lost  all  artistic  quality." 

These  last  Tew  words  are  sadlv  true,  decoration 
has  run  riot  and  tortured  patterns  have  replaced 
the  channinglv  simple  but  effective  varieties  o 
the  hobnail  group  of  patterns.      Then  again,  cut 
glass  is  now  imitated  in  a  cheap  an<l  nasty  ua>, 
bv  glass  made  in  mouhls.  and  so  it  has  i^r  man> 
reasons  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute.     W  itum 
the  last  ten  vears,  however,  cut  glass  is  coming 
gradually  into  fashion,  and  happy  are  those  who 
have  treasured  a  few  old  exeanples. 
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Owini;  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  (iill  an-l 
Reii^atc  I  uiii  al)K'  to  show  you  a  threat  variety  of 
specimens.  First,  in  Vv^.  44;  of  all  the  treasures 
displayed  here  I  think  the  covered  jam  jar  in  the 
centre  of  the  middle  slielf  is  the  one  I  covet  most. 
The  pattern  is  the  hobnail,  which  in  one  form  or 
ther  is  the  ba>is  of  most  of  the  old  pattern^. 
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isii  on  wnicn  it  stands  curves  over  and  the 
whole  thintj;,  if  it  catches  a  ray  of  liv^ht,  seems  en- 
tirely to  illumine  a  dark  corner.  The  decanters 
on  each  side,  holding  a  quart,  are  very  ;^raceful,  I 
like  so  much  the  kind  of  close  cut  bands  round 
the  neck.  I  think  I  jirefer  them  to  the  spleudi'I 
])air  of  wliieh  you  see  one  on  the  top  shell.  thou;.;h 
I  daresay  most  peojjle  would  prefer  the  more  pre- 
tentious pattern.  You  will  see  it  has  elaborately 
ornamented  arched  panels  and  the  stopper  is  fat 
and   rounded. 

On  the  lowest  shelf  you  see  a  third  pair,  haviu-.,' 
what  are  called  mushroom  stopi)ers.  I  like  tliis 
l)air  very  mucli  with,  the  i)lain  circles  round  the 
shoulders,  the  ban(',  of  hobnail  design,  and  the 
totally  different  pattern  below. 

Between  them  stands  a  Waterford  jug  of  quite 
anotlier  style.  It  shows  the  blue  tinge  supposed 
to  be  typical  of  that  factory  very  plainly,  and  its 
owners  very  kindly  had  it  photographed  for  me 
on  that  account.  It  is  entirely  different  in  tone 
from  the  one  on  the  top  shelf,  which  is  English, 
and  has  a  likeness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
To  the  right  of  the  top  shelf  is  a  very  dainty 
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crfum  cwcr,  fluU'd  dia^^oualh  aiul  cut  under  the 
lip  in  kind  of  steps,  which  gives  extraordinary 
l)rilliancy. 

In  Fi-j;.  4;,  we  have  quite  (hfferent  sjieeimens, 
the  cuttin;4  hein^  in  broad  elTeets.  The  lart;e 
centre  piece  is  a  hue  sjiecinien,  i)ut  I  do  not  ad- 
mire it  much,  tlie  effect  is  a  httle  top  heavy.  To 
the  rit^ht,  on  the  top  shelf,  is  a  celery  glass,  of 
these  I  am  sure  there  must  he  large  numher 
lloating  about  somewhere,  for  in  early  Victorian 
times  no  househohl  was  considered  to  be  ailecpiate- 
Iv  e(piipped  without  a  celery  ghiss.  They  are 
n  «w  usually  dedicated  to  cut  llowers.  The  two 
handsome  covered  jars  seem  to  me  to  be  for  sweet- 
meats, or  perhaps  preserved  ginger. 

Tlie  deeply  cut  jar  and  cover  to  the  extreme 
k'ft  of  the  lower  sltdf  is  a  very  handsome  piece. 
I  judge  it  to  be  e:'  h'  i<)th  century  on  account  of 
the  square  plint  which  it  is  set. 

Fig.  45  shows  i,„ain  a  variety  of  objects  cpute 
different  to  those  we  have  already  studied. 

The  two  handled  jug  in  the  centre  is  elegant, 
but  of  no  especial  interest,  but  "-ove,  to  the  left, 
is  a  really  beautiful  Waterford  tea  bottle,  or  tea 
pov  as  they  were  called.  It  is  almost  square, 
Nvith  a  wide  neck  and  broad  squat  stopper,  a  l)and 
ui  hobnail  cutting  is  all  round  below  the  shoulders, 
and  the  rest  is  ornamented  with  kind  of  sharp 
vertical  flutes,  repeated  on  the  neck  and  the 
stopper. 

It   is   a   most   attractive   piece   aud   my   soul 
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yc':irm<l  for  it  <lirct.lly  I  saw  it,  hut  tlu-  price-  of 
W'atcrford  :,^las-.  is  far  Ix  vond  my  modest  piiiM-, 
murcovHT,  it  is  suM  alnadw  which  sct-ms  to  scttlf 
iii\'  loii'4iii;,;s.  It  reminds  me  of  a  vcr\'  <|uaiiit 
storv  cotniccti'd  uitli  Hciir\  I\'.  011  a  \isit  to  one 
of  his  pro\incial  towns.  Cannon  not  having  been 
tired  off,  as  was  usual  on  thi'se  occasions,  the 
mavor  ht'i^an  to  apolov;izi'.  "  .S(>t',  ;;<)/(,s'  ;i'(ji'"«s 
p([s  jait  tircf  Ic  ciiiinn  1  11  I' hniniiiir  dr  vntrc  Majc'^te 
pt)Hr  f^lu\icit>\  t'liisoii'^  :    lit  f^rcniU'rc  c'csl  que  iii>ns 

n'livoiis   pds  (/('  cuiii'iis '  /(•  voiis  dispense 

ilcs  (iHtres  '  intenompit  anssilot  Henry  /I'.'  " 

Next  to  tliis  Naboth's  vineyard.  i>  a  rather 
uncommon  shaped  dish,  deeply  and  fancifullv 
cut.  On  the  top  slielf  to  the  ri^ht  and  at  the 
left  on  the  lower  one,  are  two  su^ar  basins  of  the 
kiii'l  that  used  to  be  placed  between  the  two 
divisions  for  l)lack  and  ,t;rcen  tea,  in  old  iasliioiu'd 
wooden  tea  caddies.  These  so  often  became 
broken  from  constant  liflin;^  in  antl  out,  and  but 
seldom  is  it  tlial  we  llnd  them  in  proper  position 
now.  They  arc  always  well  cut,  and  worth 
preservin;^.  Tlie  covered  jar  is  aj.;aiti  evidently 
a  sweetmeat  rece])ta'-le,  and  the  very  handsome 
piece  immediately  below  is  I  think  the  lowc-r  half 
of  a  decanter  ;  from  their  bein^  uo  border  of  any 
kind,  I  think  it  is  an  indication  that  it  has  been 
ground  down  from  somethin;j;  else  ;  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  ornamentation  and  I  rejoice  that  it 
ha.s   been   saved. 

Now  we  come,  in  I'ig.  46,  to  a  set  of  very  lovely 
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,,a  perfect  lustres,  a  centre,  and  one  for  each 

^'''rUere  was  a  time,  and  that  not  very  lon^  a-^o, 

..l^^Uues    on    the    mantelshelf    ^.r.jn.- 

1     n^    \)cneath    the    notice    of        '^enteU 

"'":v     and   o  dv   to   be    met   with   on   lodgni, 
M,ciet>,    ana  oi.iv  ^j^^ 

Uouse   chimney   1-f '    ^^^^^,1/ .^'h    ilowcrs 
^^'^^tf  .::r:;nea::;n^  Jmts.  and  fm.  in 

^■"'"  vm   a  venomous  wasp,  or  timorous  butter- 
.vax.withaxeno  ^^^^    tempting 

ily    hovering    rcaiisLicau> 

"'"'''''^'  nnr  i.ride  is  hardlv  to  be  restrained 

'^■'^:,/irV™".kab.y   ha,KUo,ue   group,    the 

The  centre  p  ^^^^  mahogany 

r;r xr';!  utds  „f  ,.n«ia„t  u...  >* 

table,    ana   wnat  -njere  is  no  illuminant 

.,„.,  „„.  .1.....  ;■; ■  ;;;;..  .,„  .„ 

most  soft  and  yet  lustrous. 

T  have  also  an  illustration  of  a  \er>   line  pa 

•  Ti    ,.1f   lustres     but   alas!    no   room   to 

„l    mantelshelf    lustres  ^.  ^ut 

insert  it ;  they  are  qmte  diflerait  to  x  ib   ■+  ' 
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tlioivj,!!  much  lar;j,i,T  an-  not,  I  think,  so  ])lcasinj:;  ; 
thov  are  mounted  in  ormolu  and  the  feet  are 
shar])lv  domed  and  facetted  all  over,  which  lias 
a  .  ery  brilliant  effect,  but  the  long  prisms 
hanging  from  the  neck,  are  not  so  long,  nor  so 
numerous,  and  they  lack  the  three  charniin'; 
rows   of   glittering   discs. 

In  America,  wliere  all  these  things  are  so 
greatly  valued,  there  is  a  large  number  of  these 
old-world  lustres  ;  in  proportion,  a  far  larger  cnl- 
lection  than  with  us,  whether,  because  they  ha\e 
been  taken  greater  care  of,  or  because  with  their 
usual  astuteness,  our  transatlantic  cousins 
saw  they  were  going  to  be  mucl:  considered,  I 
know  not,  but  it  is  assuredly  a  f     t. 

In  collecting  old  glass,  your  ideas  nuist  at  first, 
at  any  rate,  be  a  little  modest  ;  there  is  still  a 
fairly  rejjresentative  number  to  be  chosen  from 
of  small  articles  if  you  take  your  time,  and  act 
with  caution. 

Glasses  (often  on  a  stand  to  match)  for  jelly 
and  syllabub  are  desirable  i)ossessions.  I  have- 
as  I  write — tliree  before  me,  but  unfortunately 
only  one  is  ])erfect,  the  two  handsomest  are 
ilivorced  from  their  glasses.  The  plainest  one 
which  exists  entire  with  its  six  glasses,  takes 
apart  in  the  middle  as  is  very  fre(|uently  the 
case  ;  so  does  a  second  one,  which  is  most  elabor- 
ately cut,  in  small  and  big  hobnail  design  ;  the 
glasses  to  tliis  one  must  have  been  charming, 
but  not  one  survives.     It's  owner  can  trace  it 
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,,,U  over  a  hundred  years  to  the  year  1800.  or 

^'the  third  example  is  not  so  oUl,  and  though 

V  b  U^nt,  belongs  to  the  tin.e  when  des,gn 

,,n   brunam  separates  in  the 

,;;;;"  l,avo  carried  Hs  stassc,  .s  „  .s  qn.t.  .„  a 

"tSrof  mine  pn.ses.es  a  small  but  vory 

'  (  Ir    „air    of    Waterfnrd    "  receptacles.       I 

;::  aCt  «l,at  they  arc.  so  .viU  prophesy  o„ 

v.t     and    call    tbcm    "receptacles.       They 

;;;.:,;'  ;:Ly  have  been   mustard   pots_    thcy 

.V    silver  neck  bands  and  Itttlc  nicks  for  the 

l!„t   their   size-i   htches   in   hCRht-.s 

spoons,   but   tneiT   m^^     .1  . 

rather  against  that  theory,  moreover  tbey    haxe 
,       i  is      Were    they   possibly    bttle    bowls    to 
.     r    ,.,..., m     or    for    ponnded    snsar.     Ihetr 
;  :   ::  ,  r*    "cearated'hobnail,  and  they  show 

srinetly  sea  blue  tinse.     ' ->\t  .->;; '.;^  f  , 
,„,„i.  onlyonegemnneone.  ,.st«n,,     an 

i,„itation.  though   a  very  If  f^''^'  ""'^^.  ,7  .,  ,. 

,.,,.    it  i.  the  outcome  of  a  tragedy  .  the  prUlx 

ivvdr  after  surviving  more  than  a  hundred 

rV  HI  a  victim  to  a  hcavyd.anded   parlonr- 

;      '     nd  one  was  shattercl  ;  that  ,s  am.  he. 

,.,.rv  disquieting  quality  of  Waterford  g,a.s 

„,„„i,,„.,,U  it  does  so  with  .ts  whole  he,,rt. 

slKiitfiing  into  iniiintc  pwcc: 
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jellv,  and  syllabub  sl^sses,  turn  your  attention 
to  old  spirit  bf^ttlcs,  these  are  comparatively 
easv  to  pick  up  ,  one  of  a  set  havin^;  been  broken, 
the  remaining;  one  or  two,  were  cast  aside,  and 
a  new  and  more  fashionable  set  bouidit,  hence 
mnnv  derelicts  are  still  to  be  found  in  dark 
corners  of  curiosity  shops. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  the  beaut  if  al  output 
of  the  Waterford  <j;lass  workers  came  to  an  end, 
they  cut  their  own  throats,  and  closed  the  works 
on  themselves. 

It  was  after  the  ^reat  exhibition  of  .P>=,2,  when 
1he  Waterford  p;lass  shown,  was  so  beautiful  that 
the  firms  were  overwh.elmed  with  orders,  and 
Ihe  hands,  thinkini^  it  a  favourable  moment  to 
"  better  "  themselves  deman<1ed  such  increased 
wac;es,   that   the   r  rs  could   not   make   botli 

ends  meet,  and  al  .  r  >' ru!j;p;lincj  in  a  moribund 
condition,  a  short  time,  the  whole  industry 
came  to  an  end. 

As  vet  there  is  but  little  literature  on  the 
subject  of  p;lass  ;  but  in  the  few  books  I  mention 
I  have  as  usual  put  a  cross  acjainst  the  cheap 
ones,  and  there  is  a  ^,no(\  deal  of  information  to 
be  found  in  "  The  Connoisseur  "  and  the  "  Bur- 
lin'j;ton."  If  I  have  aroused  vour  iutesest  in  the 
direction  of  furtlier  stndv,  I  have  realized  mv 
aiubitiiui. 
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or  at  tlie  house  of  the  member  who  usually  eutor- 
taine'l  them.  This  seems  to  Ik-  natural,  and  there 
is  a  proof  of  it  —more  or  less— to  be  found  in  the 
Oxbur^di  glasses,  the  property  of  Sir  Henry 
Bedin:j;feld,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently.  I 
must  verv  briefly  review  the  causes  that  led  to 
tlie  *"celing  of  semi-secretive  Jacobitism,  which 
took  form  in  the  birth  of  clubs  and  the  making  of 
Jacobite  f;lasscs. 

There  is  sometlung  infinitely  pathetic  in  look- 
ing at  the  frail  glasses  that  have  so  long  outlived 
the  cause  for  which  they  were  made,  and  the  gal- 
lant lives  that  were  freely  given  u])  on  the  scaffold 
and  in  exile,  for  the  "  cause." 

A  good  many  doubtless,  as  in  every  political 
disturbance,  were  self-seekers,  and  many  not 
untainted  by  an  eager  desire  for  personal  aggran- 
disement, but  side  by  side  with  this  feeling  was 
a  nobler  one,  loyalty  to  the  old  race  wdiich  had  so 
long  ruled  the  country,  and  fidelity  to  those  who 
were  on  the  losing  side.  There  has  always  been 
in  Knglishmen  the  trait  of  wishing  to  help  the 

under  dog. 

These  gallant  men,  even  it"  they  were  not  ab- 
solutely disinterested,  carried  their  lives  in  their 
hands  and  made  no  unmanly  moan,  when  exile, 
ruin,  and  the  headsman's  axe,  was  their  portion. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  liimself  a  Jacobite  in  sentiment, 
depicted  (me  of  this  class  in  a  very  masterly  man- 
ner ir.  "  Wnverlev,"  in  the  character  of  Fergus 
Alaclvor,  and  also  showed  ihe  beautiful  tldelitv 
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,„  .  lost  cause,  unt.iuto,.  by  personal  amhium,. 

nor  uKlecd  to  the  >  ears  p  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

4-  r,ii  fiotp  from  citter  tiiiiL  \<^<ii. 

and  then  a  spasmodic  kapm&  n^  ^^^^^ 

induh^cd  passions  of  that  poor  p 
indeed  been  the  sport  of  fate. 

Rnt  such  a  cause  dies  hard,  and  tlie  norui 
w    t  coun  rv  squires,  and  nobles,  kept  their  wan- 
r:;^X^by  eager  talk  of  the  sure  rc^n 

f\he  Stuarts,  and  the  rewards  (so  ^av|shb     rom 
ised)  which  they  would  themselves  reap,  Nvhen  the 
kin^  should  enjoy  his  own  again.  ^^ 

Very   naturally   these   meetings  of   the        Us 
affected,-   as  they  were  rather  ^^^^^^^^ 
couhl  not  in  those  hard  drinking  days,  f  ^^^^^^ 
out  conviviality,  lience  the  glasses  and  decanters 
dedicated  to  the  cult. 
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Mr  Hartshonie  is  of  opinion  that  the  drinking 
glasses  and  presumably  the  decanters  were  made 
at  Newcastle,  this  would  certainly  have  been  a 
convenient  spot,  for,  if  trouble  arose,  the  makers 
could  slip  over  the  border  and  lie  low,  till  thuiRs 

settled  down.  , 

The  whole  suV)jeet  is  one  that  I.  m  my  modest 
w  ly  have  studied  somewhat  closely,  and  the  lives 
and 'deaths  of  the  Jac(d)ite  leaders  never  fail  to 
interest  me  deeply.  They  were— most  of  them- 
so  loyal  and  hot-headed,  so  unselfish,  so  brave  ni 
a  failini;  cause  and.  in  most  cases,  were  so  cruelly 
neglected  and  forv^otten.  tliou^h,  perhaps,  that  is 
hardly  a  fair  judgment  considering  the  lack  of 
means  at  the  little  vStuart  court. 

It  is  we  must  admit,  an  impossibility  to  ex- 
plain tiie  extraordinary  fascination  exercised  by 
tlie  Stuarts  ;  it  is  a  thing  not  susceptible  of  pro- 
saic explanation  '  For  one  thing  they  possessed 
"  charm."  that  entirelx-  elusive  quahty,  with 
which  an  individual  is  born,  or  not  ;  it  cannot  be 
acquired,  if  in  the  personality  it  is  not  indigenous 

in  the  soil. 

At  any  rate  their  personal  influence  has  always 
been  so  great  that  no  historic  events  have  caused 
more  ccmtroversy  than  have  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  Roval  House  of  Stuart. 

Even  now,  to  embark  tentatively  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  truth,  or  forgery,  of  the  celebrated 
casket  letters,  so  disastrous  to  the  reputation  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  is,  not  improbably,  to  bring 
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shnrtlv  afUT  the  publicalion  of  Andrew  Lan>;'s 
,n  i.terlv  hook  on  the  suhjcct  I  was  having  tea  in 
■i  prosaic  A.B.C.  tea  shop,  near  to  two  elderly  city 
ircntlemen,  of  the  sleek  and  rather  rotund  type. 
cnmf..rta1.1v  set   up.  with  straw  hats  and  white 
u;u.troats,  iV.r  it  was  a  warm  day.     The  whole 
•iff  lir  and  its  sequel  reminded  me  of  the  cpiarrel 
IhUwcu   the   immortal  .Sarah   (iamp   and   Betsy 
Priu       Thev    be^an    with    Kf^'^^t    politeness,    con- 
sidrrin-  raeh  other's  tastes  in  the  delicate  ques- 
tion ofl)Utlered  toast  versus  sc(mes,  Imt  when  all 
was  arran^rd  to  their  satisfaction,  thev  started  a 
discussion  as  to  the  last  hooks  they  had  read.     As 
Inn-  as  ^ood  manners  rei-ned  I  did  iK^  hear  much, 
as   Uieir   voices   were  low.     Bresently,  however, 
tlu'v  lu'i^an  to  be  raised,  and  soon  a  heated  dis- 
cussion started,  eyes  sparkled,  faces  became  red. 
and  1  heard  confused  exclamations  of  "  Excuse 
nu'.  sir,  that  is  what  he  said.  I  have  just  read  the 
book."     Tlien  a  hollow  calm  reit^nied  for  a  short 
lime  and  I  gathered  that  the  casket  letters  were 
under    discussion.     Then    I    heard    with    angrv 
emi-hasis  "  Y(ni  will  oblige  me  by  not  imputing 
such  scandalous  ideas  to  me."  and  from  the  other 
^c•utleman,  who  sei-med  literally  to  puff  out  with 
wrath.  "  She  was  no  lietter  than  slie  should  be, 
and  so  evervone  knows,  who  is  not  blinded  by 
prejudice."     Then  ensued  tragedy,  the  defender 
of  poor  Mary  was  not  so  quick  in  word  as  his  ad- 
versarv,    but    in    action    nothing    behind    hand, 
nvervone  was  lookinc;  round  at  the  disturbance. 
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when  the  n-speclabU'  gcMitlcman,  suddotily  losiiiR 
all  control  of  himsL-lf.  seized  his  plate  with  the 
ncRlccte.l  scone,  all  the  primitive  man  ,n  luni 
rising  unchecked,  and  he  was  about  to  luirl  it  at 
his  enemv  when  20th  century  prose  reasserted 
itself  and  he  attempted  to  rejilace  the  plate,  hut 
such  was  the  trembliai^  of  his  hands  that  it  fell  on 
the  marble,  smashed  in  half,  and  the  treacherou-^ 
ereasy  morsel  rebounded  on  to  the  enemy's  knee, 
leavin-  a  buttery  trail  on  the  immaculate  grey 

trousers.  .     .    4.1    . 

The  sinner  was  so  horrified  and  repentant  that 
peace  was  restored,  but  somehow  I  think  that  city 
friendship  was  quenche<l  for  ever,  and  all  because 
of  a  Stuart,  dead  more  than  300  years  ! 

One    can    well    understand    the    loyalty    and 
enthusiasm   that    reigned    in    the    17th   century 
for  Charles  I.  who,  with  many  faults,  had  also 
many  virtues,  and  of  whom  one  may  say      no- 
thins   in   his  life   became   him   like   the  leaving 
of  it --and  the  clever  and  tactful  Charles  II., 
who  had  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  Stuart 
witchery,  was  beloved  and  forgiven  time  alter 
time  •  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  much  love 
being    lavished    upon    the    narrow,    cruel    dis- 
position, and  vindictive  character  of  James  II., 
and  no  doubt  be  was  the  least  popular  of  the 
familv,  for,  during  his  short  and  disastrous  rcign, 
he  had  tried  his  people  too  much.     All  the  same 
thev  loved  the  family  and  hated  the  usurper  an. 
as  soon  as  his  sou  was  old  enough  for  the  loyal 
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1    ,.r.-,n   upon   hun,   an-l  lat.r  ..n  .v.a   mo.c 

,  Aon'     TlK.   HMU,  of    .7^5  culnunat.m; 

L^tcvJu  UuMli^Ut  oU'rince  James,  an.    the 

.'ntion..MVrwentwalcranaKenmure,fo    a 

,     J  U.,abU-    tiuK-    ,uenclK.d    the    h<>iu-s    of        c 
H  .r-      The  cruel   treatment   UK'U'.I 

,„.    bv   ilu-   .lour   an.l   hard   hearted   (ko  ^.    1  , 

;        Mrrent    lor    a    time,    but    the    sentnnen 

:,;;.;t.l   as   strongly   as   ever,    and   only   awa.ted 

"''>'"■';"•'-    "   n  aiX'TL-  .dasses  de<lieated 

To  this  iH'nod  l)elon;^  a  leu    „ia. 
,„, U.  Old  l'reten.ler,whieh  have  verses  n.se.d 

;  U.  ,n,  tro,n  paraphra.es  of  what  -  -^ f 
Uu.  National  Anthem,  and  wlueh  uas  wr  t  u 
;,,   Hull  al  the  time  <.f  the  seare  cuneermng  the 

"Uiipowder  plot.  t  u,.^ 

^  This  IS  the  song  as  arranged  by  the  Jacobites- 

Gud  .ave  llu:  Kin,  1  pray,  God  bless  the  Kn.R  I  pray. 

Cod  save  the  KinR, 
Scud  him  Virtorious,  llappv  and  Glori.ms 

Smou  Id  reii^uover  us 
God  save  the  Kiut,'. 

(j,,d  bliss  the  Prinee  ul  Wales 
Ihc^  Fivr  horn  Prin.  L-  ol  \\  aK  s 

Siut  us  by  Thee, 
(iv.int  us  one  la\iun"  more 
rii.'  1\ui,l;  lor  u>  restore 
As  thou  luibl  done  before 

THE    FAMILIE. 
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(,Mcl  ^,i\  ,■  tin    (  linn  ii    I    [>i\iy 
Ami  Ml  •■'  till'  <  lim-(  li  I  pray 

I'lllr  I"  I'lll  (ill. 
AlmMHI   .ill   II'  ir-  -Ir 
Wll'i  ^ln\-i'  IIKllh  iniisslli' 

\h  \-  In  i|'  l.inii' 

(,M.i  i;ii^s  111-  siii.|' '  ts  .ill 

\nil  „i\.    Ii^tii  ;;r.';it  ami  siii.ill 

III  cNi TV  station 
Thai  will  lii  iii^  lidui'-  ill.'  KiiiLT 
Win.  halh  l"--t  iil;!:!  l^  nimi 

il  1-.  thf  Miilv  lliiii!,' 

Can  ^a\  I'  llir  NatiMH. 

One  k1:»^  '"''^  l-li*-"  '"'^^  Vuws  iiiscrihcd  with  a 
l)(>r(kT  of  s(:r<  lis  an<l  llourishes  round,  wliilst  in 
the  middk'  is  the  crowned  Cipher  J.  R.  I'nder- 
nealli  is  Amen  and  a  date  I74<).  This  date 
uouhl  he  eonfusini;,  hut  it  is  easv  to  see  it  was 
the  vear  when  it  was  presented  "rince  Henry, 
for  on  tlie  opposite  side  i.-^ 

To  His  Roval  Hi;^hness, 

PRIXCK  HENRY. 
Duke  of 

Alhany  and  York. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  thinks  all  glasses  with  these 
verses  were  engraved  by  the  same  hand,  for 
Bless  is  always  spelt  Bliss,  and  he  thinks  they 
were  probably  done  in  France. 

If  you  have  my  former  work,  I  should  like 
you  to  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Jacobite  drinking 
glasses,  foi  read  iu  connection  with  this  one  it 
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.  ch.rk..  II      and  his  rescuo  ui  tho 

oak  after  Worcester,  or    1  "^•^>    ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^.    i^i.^e 
aistinenveofU.eKn.hshJaec^.U^.-^^ 

.,.    jahethepeeu=.s,^^^^^ 

TheNVor.l      lull.    Mm  111.  motto"  oi- 

ls consicU^red  to  l)e  the      word      or       m  U 
the  Cvck'  club.     Of  this  1  shall  speak  more 

^^'^l^^r^kl^Lrs  which  are  rather  snjalh  are 

.  »•  'n,.>\-     iTL'    much    uiori 

still    more     nterestnii^.      lhe>     are    uu 
a;:;.r.te,havn..aswellasther..eaudt..^ 

two  oak  kaves  on  a  ^^^'-^^'^'V'\''^^;  "  /    :, 
pass,  the  indicator  of  which  ponds    o  a  star 
^    The  beautiful  allusion  in  tins  design  is  plain 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  , 

The  photographer  has  shown  ^^^^^^J^^^ 
the  decanters,  so  that  you  can  see  the  complete 

design.  ,  ,    ^^_  ^u.. 

The  glasses  do  not  show  the  compass,  or  tli. 
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slai,  and  wrri'  in  all  pmhahilily  inadf  in  atxnr 
(laiKc  with  11/  usual  CycU'  i»att(.'iii,  wlRUfas  tlir 
(K(  autcTs  wc'c  niailc  to  order  lor  Ilcury  Jours 
himself. 

We  know  a  little  mor-e  about  tiie  Cliaslleton 
decanters  and  '.'.lasses,  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  these  elusive  and  mysterious  treasures. 

7t  seems  that  Henry  Jones,  who  came  into 
])ossession  of  Chastleton  in  17.58,  l)elon;^ed  to  a 
Jacohite  club  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Miss  Jones 
says — and  no  doubt  she  has  family  records  that 
prove  it— that  the  lila'^  es  for  this  club  were  made 
at  Derby,  at  any  rate  theirs  were. 

Chastleton  l..'-^  Ilie  additional  interest  of  having; 
been  the  birthplace  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  ;  most 
people  know  now,  that  Guy  Fawkcs  was  only 
the  ai^ent  of  others,  and  that  Catesby  was  the 
author  of  that  fell  design. 

He  originally  owned  '^  astleton  IManor,  though 
not  the  present  buiUii  „.  He  sold  the  old  house 
and  land  to  Henry  Tones,  in  or  about  1602,  who 
built  the  absolutely  perfect  structure,  as  it  stands 
to-day. 

INIiss  Jones  ^o  whose  ble  little  book  "  The 
(runpowdei  Plot  and  account  of  Chastleton," 
I  am  indebted  for  many  of  these  particulars  has 
given  us  v  very  clear  insight  into  the  strange 
ersonality  of  Robert  Catesby,  who,  despite  his 
dreadful  plot,  seems  to  have  been  of  so  lovable, 
and   at  the   same   time,  so  commanding   a   dis- 
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tion.  thai  \\v  (Iduiiiiiitcd  all  who  (.-amr  umU'i 


flufii 
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The  grandson  ot  ihc  Joins  who  1)uilt  IIk-  house- 


(U 


Rovalist, 


(1  folic 


alU 


lent  Koyalist,  and  loUowed  Uie  lalleii 
luilu'Ms  of  his  master  Charles  I.,  and  when,  in 
1651.  vuarles  11.  endeavourc-il,  on  the  disastrous 
fu'ld  of  Woreester  to  retrieve  his  crown,  Walter 
Jones,  like  the  loyal  gentleman  he  was,  stood  by 

aim. 

Well,  as  we  know,  thini;s  went  badly,  and 
whilst  Charles  was  hidin;j;  here,  there  and  every- 
where, Walter  Jones  returned  home,  his  horse 
dead  beat,  and  himself  a  fugitive  from  the  enemy. 

No  .sooner  had  he  begun  to  take  a  little  much- 
needed  food,  then  he  heard  the  soldiers  arriving 
uii  his  track. 

Now  there  is  a  secret  room  in  Chastleton  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  house,  and  opening  from 
behind  the  bed's  head  in  Mrs.  Jones'  room. 
Whilst  her  husband  retreated  there,  she  cleared 
.iwav  all  traces  of  his  ])resence,  and  on  the 
thundering  summons  of  the  soldiers,  opened  to 
them. 

They  had  already  four  '  the  exhausted  horse 
in  the  stable,  and  were  sure  they  had  come  on 
Charles'  tracks— "  the  young  man"  as  they 
called  him. 

Mrs.  Jones  set  about  preparing  supper  and 
followed  them  in  their  search  of  the  house, 
which,  producing  nothing,  her  dismay  was  great 
to  laid  they  were  determined  to  have  their  supper 
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aii'l    In   sleep    in    lier    bedroom,     'leir   suspicious 
I'or  some  n  or  another  ]>ei!;-  aroused  by  llutt: 

room. 

But  llu-  hra\e  ladv  was  not  to  be  daunted, 
she  sent  them  up  a  temptiui;  supptT  and  herself 
prepared  tlie  wine,  achliu^  to  it  a  ^eneroi's  allow- 
a.icc  of  opium,  which  she  had  iu  her  medicine 
chest  ;  the  medicine  chest  of  those  days  was 
1)V  no  means  a  phiythiu-;  ! 

Poor  Sarah  Jones,  how  her  heart  nmst  have 
beat,  as  she  Hstened  for  the  first  sound  of  a  snore  ! 
At  last  they  were  all  heavily  asleep,  and  she 
stepped  over  the  prostrate  forms,  released  her 
husband,  made  with  him  the  second  perilous 
journey,  and  saw  him  safe  off  the  premises. 

Imagine  the  rage  of  the  invaders  when  they 
awoke  in  the  morning,  especially  as  they  were 
allowed  to  think  it  was  '■'  the  young  man  "  who 
had  escaped  them  !  The  Henry  Jones  of 
Jacobite  times  i)lanted  three  scotch  firs  in  the 
garden  (still  standing)  a  proceeding  considered 
to  be  a  sign  of  loyalty  to  the  absent  Stuarts, 
which  no  doubt  it  was,  but  INIiss  Jones  gives  a 
quaint  supplementary  reason  for  the  act,  for 
she  says  it  was  not  alone  loyalty  that  prompted 
the  deed,  but  also  a  desire  to  spite  the  Rector 
with  whom  he  was  not  on  good  terms,  by  shading 
his  garden  ! 

This  beautiful  old  house  is  full  of  Royal  relics  ; 
it  seems  that  in  the  old  days  Bishop  Juxon,  who 
attended    Charles    I.    on    the    scaffold,    was    an 
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„„„natc  fri.iul,  and  he  lived  after  lus  reUretnent 
U    liUle    0)mptou.    near    to    ChastleUm.     Miss 
Wh.t.uore  Jones  owns  King  Charles'  Bible,  winch 
il  ..u-e  to  Jnxon  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  chair 
used  on  that  grim  occasion  is  now  at  the  M.ueton 
Cntta-e    Hospital.     Miss    Wlhtmore    Jones    also 
,u,is  one  of  those  very  singnlar  miniatures  ot  the 
Koval  Martvr,  which,  itself  executed  with  great 
dclicacv   on'  copper,    lias    a    number   of   supi;le- 
nu-ntan-    subjects     painted    on     Uanspareiic  es. 
which  c'an  be  placed  upon  the  ..nginal  miniature. 
a„d  so  representing  different  scenes  m  Ins  hie 

The  following  is  the  authoress  s  description 
,,l  this  singular  rchc. 

"The  miniature  is  beautifully  painted  on 
"copper,  the  painting  on  the  talcs  is  more 
"  roughly  done,  and  the  faces  are  .videndy  not 
"  intended  as  likenesses. 

I    Shows  the  King  with  his  crown  and  sceptre. 
2.  The    King    with    a    sword    instead    ot    the 

sceptre. 

V  The  King  in  Armour. 

",.  In  riding  dress,  with  hat  and  red  cloak. 

5.  In  Carisbrooke  looking  through  the  bars  (^1  a 

window. 

()    The  dress  the  King  wore  in  prison. 

7  The  King  with  the  hat  he  wore  at  his  trial, 
with  the  green  and  white  feather,  hence  the 
sdN  ing  "  green  and  white,  forsaken  quite. 

8.  The^  warrant  for  the  execution  being  read 
to  tin:  King. 
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(),    nisliop  Jii\(»ii  r«.'a''.iii:4  t<>  'lim 

10.  The   KiiiL;  i-^iviii'^  tlio  order  wl   tlu-  Crorgt- 
to  Ju\on. 

11.  The    Kin;j;  i^iviui;  his  huiulkcrchicf   to   his 
son,  the  Duke  of  (ilouees.er. 

12.  The  Kiu);'s  hands  heiu:^  lied. 

I  }.   His  eyes  being  bandaged,  but  lie  had  the 
ban<hige  taken  off. 

14.  The   King  stripped   to  his  shirt,   with   .he 
executioner    masked. 

15.  IloUling    up    tlie    head. 

16.  An    angel':-    hand    ]jlaeing    the    eiown    of 
nuuiyidoni  on   King  Cliarle."    head. 

You  will  remember  seeing  in  Fig.  I  the  beautiful 
bed  in  Oxburgh  Hall,  and  now  in  Figs.  4.s,  4.)  and 
50,  we  have  the  celebrated  Oxburgh  Jacobite 
glasses.  They  were  found  a  few  years  ago  in  such 
an  interesting  manner  that  1  should  like  to  ([uote 
the  actual  wor<ls  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Jerningham  on  the 
subject  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  find  in  the 
"  Connoisseur,"  and  no  words  of  mine  can  be  so 
good  as  his  article.  I  wish  I  could  (piote  it  at  full  • 
length,  but  I  give  the  most  important  part. 

"  In  September,  vjoj.  the  present  writer  was 
"  on  a  vi:;it  at  Oxl)urgli  Hall,  the  ancient  family 
"  seat  of  the  Bedingfelds.  Oxburgh  came  into 
"  the  possession  of  that  family  in  the  15th  cen- 
"  tury  at  the  death  of  the  Lady  Bcdiugfekl,  who 
"  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Taddenham,  and 
"  descended  from  Sir  William  Grandison.  On 
"  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  present  writer, 
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i\  was  iiu'iUi"iK 


.1  1 


)V 


Sir  Hi'iirv  licliiiKl'l'l  ">■>' 
lid  Ivnglisli 


"  r„  ,hc  housekeeper's  room,  a,.<l.  m  the  muls      1 
.,        ',  ,ixe,l  colleClon  of  nrodem  slass  wer  -  m- 

■•c,m,i,U-re.l <-■!"'"'    slieeimeiis    ol    thi 

"?^;:^,:rr'sve-.™s„avespoel,U.ean,res. 
..  „  s  o  lo.m  been  the  main  a.nhu.on  ol  eo  - 
■■  c  "s  ol.l  BrHish  Rlass  to  discover  a  s,;-  - 
..    :;   :»  oeia.ed  with  the  Pretender,  „„  wteh   > 

..  ::,raved  a  new  "»""•  "" --^JlJ^r;.:    si    '- 
..  ,i,,,,,ss  investrsatron  2!^^-^^^^  ,  ■ 

:::it'^r:e::::;o:^i5:UsthJh,therto 

"  unknown  inscription  :— 

■■KrHama'sPrnvvVt.n..l4.-s   u      ;,BM 

•.ThvulorumsFealsvfWorMm.n  I  i"  ,, 
-.BrU;uu;Vs,l..rvandBnU.n.sUa,nf. 

..pvo'""   presumably,  is   the    abri(l;^ement  of 

\  ■     '    rho  <rlass  is  81  inches  in  height, 
proclaim.      Uk  ;4lass  i^  o,  .     ^^ecount 

centre  of  Fig.  48  ^^  ^he  same  of  Nshich 

are  seen  in  Figs.  49  ^"'^  5^^'-   . 

•         •    ^-t^rPvzPMi-ofl  in  a  somewhat  o\cr 
The  \)rincc  is  rc-prehCxitea  _     ^^.r^hored 

•  ;„    iiL-.>    in   old    woman  s   gopuereo 

powering    wig,    nkc    an    om 
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nightcap,  from  insidf  wliicli  liis  young  face  ap- 
pears quite  girlish.  On  his  left  arm  the  plaid  is 
easily  distinguisluil)le. 

The  eight  glasses  seen  each  side  of  thi'.  central 
one  bear  tlie  word  "  Fiat,"  which,  as  I  told  you,  is 
considered  to  have  been  the  motto  of  the  Cycle 
Clul).  This  seems  to  he  additionally  proved, 
because  with  the  eight  glasses  is  one  not  rejire- 
sentt"!  here  which  must  have  belonged  to  Sir 
Watkin  Wynn,  who  founded  the  Cycle  Club,  so 
that  it  fits  in  very  well  that  thi.s  glass  should  be 
found  in  such  good  company. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Jerningliam  says  about  it, 
"  The  inscription  engraved  ^:\  it  is  :  — 

"  '  Let  no  dereipt  within  your  glass  be  tonnd, 
"  But  glorious  VV'atkiiis  health  go  hriskly  round.' 


"  It  was  a  Sir  Watkin  Wynn  who  founded  the 
'  Cycle  '  Club,  the  members  of  which  drank  to 
the  success  of  the  Pretender  in  glasses  which 
bore  the  inscription  '  Fiat.'  As  the  specimen 
has  been  found  at  Oxburgh  in  the  company  of  a 
Pretender  portrait  '  glass  and  six  glasses  with 
the  '  Fiat  '  inscription,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  '  Watkin  '  in  question  is  the  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn  who  so  ardently  supported  the  Stuart 
cause.  The  remaining  glasses,  four  of  which  are 
taller  and  larger  than  specimens  of  the  kind 
that  are  occasionally  found,  bear  the  '  Fiat ' 
inscription,  and  the  four  larger  have  the  Prince 
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..  „f  Wales'  feathers  on  the  umnT  surfaee  of  the 

"  rnfortunately  I  had  no  room  to  ,ive  you  an 
f  li      wr.tlMn    'liss    or  ot   another, 

11        t^.^finn     of     the     WatKin     r^'-^l^^' 

von  to  u.ulerstan.l  how  nnposs.ble  't-s    c   ,et  an>^ 

"o.^    beautiful  l,o..k  is,  alas,  very  expensive.  I 

president  was  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

^    '•  There  are  at  Bradminton  several  oW  per 
"  traits    of    gentlemen    supposed    to    represent 
"'numbers  of  a  Jacobite  club,  but  the.  nam 
"  do  not  appear  upon  the  pictures,  nor  is  there 
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any  re-cord  ol'  tlu-ni A  U-IUt  exists   at 

Wroxtoii  addri'ssfd  to  Lord  North  by  the  st'cond 
Dnki-  of  Bi-aufort  as  toUows  :  No  date  is  ;^iv(.'ii, 
but  as  tlu'  duke  died  in  ij\.\,  it  must  have  been 
sliortly  before  tliat. 

"  Dear  Brotlu-r  North  -The  Brotherhood  hav- 
ing honoured  nie  w^th  their  ])ictures,  accorchnt; 
to  sketches  jjrejiared  l)y  Mr.  Gou^e,  I  hope  you 
will  favour  me  witli  sittings  at  a  time  most  con- 
venient for  yourself,  and  as  Mr.  Gou^e  can  have 
oi)|)ortunitios  to  draw  it.  Mr.  Serjeant  Dewes 
is  niv  solicitor  on  this  occasion,  wherefore  I  beg 
your  answer  and  a])probation,  either  to  him  in 
person,  or  by  letter  directed  to  Jeremy  Dcwcs 
Fsqre.,  at  the  Cocoa  Tree,  in  general,  which  is 
his  otVicc  at  present.  The  threat  honour  the 
Brotherhood  docs  me  on  this  f)ccasion  shall  l)e 
acknowledged  by  the  ])ictures  being  entailed  for 
after  ages  upon  my  ffamily,  as  memorials  of  the 
Loyal  Brotherhood  over  whom  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  preside, 

"  This  will  infinitely  oblige 
My  dear  Lord, 
Your  faithful  Brother  and  humble  servant, 
Beaufort.  Brest.  L-B. 
"  From  informatif)U  kindly  given  by  the  Duke 
'  of  Beaufort,  it  appears  thac  a  tradition  exists 
'  at   Badminton   to    the    effect    that   a    spot   at 
'  Hawkesbury     Upton,     now     occupied     by    a 
'  monument  to  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  was  for- 
'  merly   a  bowling  green,   where   the   Jacobites 
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,     ..;„„Mha,    1«"    "'"''■   '■':'""7'     ';;   nan" 
„„,,U.„„.n.a,v  n„,an,..   in  .,n.,.  ■  -  -     l" 

■  1       ..  1  .,„        Ti  nituralb'  would  bo  so,  ana 

;'L';,U;,.  wouia  n.cct  at  the  .Urfer.-nt  nu.,nU-.s 
1,,,,,,.,  no  matter  where  those  membeis  In.a. 
U  h;.alwavsi,een  supposed- but  withouUH-- 

,,,,,,.,fJ.that'W..r'w-as  the  clubs  motto 

luhis  supposition  is  certainly  borne  <.ut  by  the 

,„„„1,,r  „i  ••  Fi,t  ••  glasses  in  existence. 

Ml-    Ilurtshori.e  says.  "  A  characteristic  of  this 

••  .  lul,  was  that  a  new  member  was  elected  ever> 
'.„,nuh,  and  it  appears  that  it  w-as  the  custom 

"to  dine  in  rotation  at  each  member  s  house 
"  wilhin  the  compass  of  15  miks,  ami  t  uU  a 
'•  o,,ural  nuvtin-  was  held  as  necessity  dictated. 
••Thus  i!  the  number  was  unlimited,  a  poiut  a^ 
•  to  whi.h  uv  hav  taikd  to  obtain  inl..rmatmn, 

••  l,v  ;,  pv.Kvss  of  dilatation,  the  Cycle  must  have 
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"  formed  in  its  political  period  a  very  consider- 
"  able  body,  and  if  we  may  assume  that  every 
"  member  provided  himself  with  glasses  proper 
"  to  drink  '  The  King  over  the  water,'  their  num- 
"  ber  must  at  one  time  have  been  very  great." 

Therefore,  though  the  elub  was  originally 
started  in  the  west,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised that  the  Oxburgh  glasses  found  in  the  ex- 
treme east  should  have  belonged  to  it.  The 
Bedingfelds  are  an  ancient  Catholic  family,  and 
were  almost  certain  to  be  devoted  to  the  interestr. 
of  the  fallen  Royal  Stuarts,  rather  than  to  the 
Protestant  family,  who  at  that  time  was  far  from 
popular,  and  they  would  almost  certainly  have 
joined  hands  with  those  held  out  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  exiled  family  living  sadly  in  France. 

Probably,  when  glasses  could  not  at  once  be 
obtained  with  the  incriminating  "  Fiat  "  on  them, 
or  where  perhai)s  the  les^-  heroic  members  werv 
timorous  and  inclined  to  see  obstacles  where  none 
existed,  glasses  simply  showing  the  rose  and  buds 
were  used,  which  would  exi)lain  the  large  number 
of  these  less  distinctive  ones  still  to  be  found.  I 
have  one  myself  which  I^  reckon  amongst  my 
greatest  treasures.  ^J>  ""f-"" 

You  see  in  those  days  it  was  not  possible  just 
to  run  round  the  corner  and  l)uy  a  wineglass  when 
it  was  wanted,  more  es]>ecially  was  it  impossible 
to  gel  such  a  thing  with  a  special  mark  on  it,  so 
that  even  those  whose  courage  was  high,  and 
Taii.])ite     spirit     unquenchable,     had     doubtless 
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sometimes  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  danger  signal 


engra\er 


-1. 


At  Oulton  there  are  six  goblets  and  four  glasses, 
engraved  with  the  rose  and  two  buds,  the  star, 
the  oak  leaf  and  "  Fiat."     With  them,  for  use  at 
the  same  time,  is  a  walnut  wood  cabinet,  14  inches 
high,  with  doors  and  a  lock.     It  eontains  a  por- 
trait of  Charles  Edward  in  armour,  but  as  at  that 
time  armour  was  gone  out  of  general  use  and  ap- 
pearing only  on  state  occasions,  the  artist,  not 
being  conversant  with  the  use  of  it,  has  pnt  the 
lance  rest  on  the  left  side.     Mr.  Hartshorne  it  is 
who  gives  us  these  partif^ulars,  and  he  says  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  cabinet  to  be  placed  upon 
the  table  after  dinner  and  unlocked  with  some 
ceremony. 

Two  ciieap  and  very  helpful  books  to  tiie  study 

01  table  glass  are  "  English  table  glass,"  by  Percy 

Bate,   himself   a  collector,   and   "  Early   E.nglish 

glass!"  by  I).  Wilmer.     These  little  books  have 

numerous  illustrations  which  are  such  a  help  to 

the  beginner.     Mr.  Bate  has  a  very  good  picture 

of  the  glass   with  the  Old   Pretender's  portrait 

enclosed  in  a  wreath  and  "  Cognosciint  mc  mei" 

one   side,   and    "  Prctninm    Virtiilis  "   the   other. 

Tlie  artists  of  those  days,  at  least  those  working 

on  glass,  wrre  not  very  successful  with  the  wigs. 

Again,  instead  of  a  robust  young  man,  we  seem 

to  see  ;i  hard  featured  woman,  looking  out  from 

a  most  n-ma-kable  nightcap,  wliicli  lias  the  effect 

of  liein;--  vied  under  his  cliin       There  is  sometiiing 
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quaint  in  the  timorous  idea  of  some  sitters  on  the 
hedge,  to  have  the  Jacobite  emblems  engraved 
under  the  foot,  ther^;  are  not  many  of  these  and 
they  are  vakiable.  It  wouhl  be  that  kind  of  gUiss, 
I  should  sav.  that  would  appeal  to  the  gentleman 
who,  on  belut;  reproached  for  not  praying  for  the 
king,  confounded  his  questioner  by  saying,  "  For 
the  king  I  do  pray,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  tell  God  who  is  the  king  !  " 

I  forget  the  author  of  the  four  clever  lines. 
known  to  most  people  who  chrystallized  the  whole 
situation  in  these  few  words. 

"  God  l)loss  the  King.  I  inran  tho  F.iith's  di'f.Midor, 
"  God  liVss.  no  harm  in  l)lcssins.  tlif  Prclciidcr. 
"  Rut  wiiich  Pnti'iid'.-r  is  and  which  is  Kiiit:. 
"  (^od  hlrss  us  all !  that's  quite  another  thnig  ! 

I  have  given  you  Thornbury  s  charming  old- 
fashioned  ballad  on  the  white  rose  before,  but  I 
think  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  quote  again  just 
three  verses,  for  they  bring  before  us.  so  much 
better  than  my  prosaic  words  can,  the  spirit  of 
the  time  and  of  those  devoted  men  who  held  on 
through  good  and  evil  report  to  a  gh.rious  dream. 

"  Tho  old  men  sat  .vith  hats  pulled  down, 

"  Their  claret  cups  before  them  : 

"  Broad  shadows  hid  tlieir  sullen  eyes, 

"  The  t.-^vern  lani]->s  shone  o'er  them, 

"  As  a  hrinnning  bowl  witli  crystal  till'd, 

"  Came  l)onie  by  the  landlonl's  d.iuglitiT. 

"  Who  wore  ill  her  liosom  tlie  fair  white  Dse, 

"  Tliat  gn  \v  be-^t  (i\fr  the  \v;iter. 
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■•  'I  li.n  ,ill  l<ai'''l  up  and  joinM  th«nr  IuiikIs 

"  With  li.  artv  dasji  aiul  pnrtinR, 

••   Ihr  liriimn'in.Lr  cuiis,  outstretched  l)y  all, 

•■  Owr  Ih''  wide  l)()\vliaeetinf,', 

••  A  lualth,  they  cried  '  to  the  \vit(  lung  eyes 

•'  01  Kate,  the  landlord's  daughter  !  ' 

"  Bnl  don't  forget  the  white,  white  rose 

"  That  grows  best  o\er  the  water  ! 

"  Th>n  hats  flew  up,  and  swords  sprang  out, 

"  And  lustv  rang  th.'  <  horus— 

'•  ■  Xiv<'r  '  thev  cried  '  wlule  Scots  are  S.  ots, 

"  •  And  Ih.'  l>road  Fritli's  before  us  !  ' 

"  A  ruin-  ring  the  glasses  shine 

•■  As  Uiey  toast  the  landlord's  daughter, 

"  i;r.  .lusr  she  wore  the  white,  white  rose, 

"  That  grew  best  over  th^  water." 

Ill  the  tlrst  verse,  the  "  brimming  bowl  with 
crystal  fiU'd,"  is  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  al- 
ways having  a  bowl  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  so  that  as  the  drinkers  clinked  glasses  and 
gave  the  toast,  "  The  King,"  it  was  "  over  the 
water  "   in  the   bowl,   but  if  the  company  was 
doubtful  and  spies  were  suspected  the  difficulty 
was  met  by  having  water  unobtrusively  put  into 
the  goblets,  which  were  usually  on  the  table,  as 
well  as  the  wine  glasses  and  served  the  purpose  of 
our  modern  tumbleis. 

In  my  former  book  I  much  wanted  to  tell  you 
the  curious  story  of  a  man  called  Paynter.  in  con- 
nection with  .Simon  Eraser,  I.ord  Lovat,  the  last 
Jacobite  executed  for  the  rising  of  1745.  I  had 
not  space  then,  but  I  think  I  may  venture  now, 
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and  it  throws  a  strange  light  upon  the  lengths 
that  political  enthusiasm  can  go,  when  allied  to 
a  somewhat  ill-balanced  brain. 

I  have  abridged  the  account  from  a  history 
of  the  Coger's  Club,  called  "  Cogers  and  Fleet 
Street  "  by  Peter  Rayleigh. 

It  is  much  more  amusing  when  not  shortened, 
and  when  given  in  the  writer's  own  words. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Cogers  Club  was 
founded  in  1755,  it  was  very  largely,  if  not 
exclusively  formed  of  Jacobites,  and  certain  it 
is,  that  a  special  kind  of  handshake  was  in- 
stituted, called  the  "  gri]),"  and  if  a  new  comer, 
or  any  person  not  well  accredited,  could  not 
respond  to  this  mystic  "  grip,"  then  thini'^s  began 
to  hum  ! 

It  seems  that  a  man  named  Paynter  con- 
ceived a  strange  infatuation,  almost  amounting 
to  madness,  for  Lord  Lovat,  who  was  about  the 
least  estimable  of  all  the  celebrated  Jacobites  ; 
it  is  fairly  proved  in  the  light  of  research  that 
he  was  untrue  to  both  parties,  and  always 
engaged  in  the  despicable  game  of  sitting  on  the 
fence  ! 

Still  for  all  that,  however  unworthy  the  in- 
dividual, we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  was  a  cruel, 
and  a  very  foolish  thing,  to  behead  an  old  man 
of  80,  and  make  into  a  martyr  one  who  really 
was  a  thorough  self  seeker. 

Whatever  his  faults,  lie  met  death  with  all  the 
courage    of    a    Highland    gentleman,    remarking 
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gaily,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  sec  so  many  people 
gathered  together  to  see  one  old  man's  head  fall  ! 

The  story  of  Taynter  as  told  by  Mr.  Rayleigh 
is  extiemely  amusing,  but  I  can  only  give  you 
the  skeleton  of  it. 

Payntcr  first  met  Lord  Lovat  at  the  time  of 
the  latter 's  arrest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  T^ake 
Morar,  and  he  joined  in  an  attempt  to  rescue 
Lovat  by  drugging  his  guard  at  St.  Albans,  on 
the  journey  to  London;  this,  of  course,  failed,  and 
on  finding  that  the  old  man's  execution  was  a 
settled  thing,  the  eccentric  Paynter  offered 
himself  as  a  substitute  to  the  government. 

It  seems  to  me,  this  was  a  very  cheap  mag- 
nanimity, for  he  must  have  well  known  that  the 
British  government  would  ntjt  take  the  life  of  a 
mere  nobody,  in  exchange  for  that  of  the  chief 
of  one  oi  the  most  powerful  Highland  clans. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  his  cracked  way,  he  was 
genuine  in  his  offer,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
eccentricities  of  these  hj'sterical  cranks. 

As  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  a  martyr,  he 
solaced  himself  by  visiting  the  object  of  his 
worship  every  day,  and  by  accompanying  aim 
to  t'lie  scaft'old,  since  his  desire  to  play  the  prin- 
cipal part  had  been  frustrated.  On  the  night 
preceding,  Simon  Fraser  had  solemnly  presented 
Paynter  with  his  pipe  and  a  small  oak  chest,  in 
which  he  kept  the  papers  relating  to  his  trial. 

At  the  last  moment  he  gave  the  executioner 
a  canvas  bag,   and  its  contents.     Immediately 
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after  all  was  over,  the  enthusiastic  Paynter  pur- 
chased tlie  empty  bag  for  a  guinea  ;  he  also 
gained  possession  of  the  victim's  snu£f  box,  but 
though  he  offered  twenty  guineas  for  the  poor 
old  man's  cane  he  could  not  secure  it. 

Paynter  joined  the  Coger's  Club  in  1755,  and 
now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  all.  In  Mr. 
Rayleigh's  early  youth  there  was  a  constant 
member  at  the  Cogers,  by  name  Lomax,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  great  grandson  of  the 
"  great  Mr.  Paynter,"  as  Lomax  grandiloquently 
called  him. 

On  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  Mr.  Ray- 
leigh  soon  heard  all  the  particulars  of  his  ances- 
tor's eccentricities,  though  Lomax  was  far  from 
considering  his  conduct  strange,  or,  indeed,  any- 
thing short  of  inexpressibly  noi^le.  He  always 
carried  about  in  his  pocket  a  number  of  the 
North  Briton  in  which  there  was  an  article 
breathing  fire  and  slaughter  against  the  vStuarts, 
and  as  he  seemed  quite  as  singular  in  his  ways 
as  Paynter,  was  wont  to  read  aloud — to  anyone 
who  would  listen  to  the  poor  old  bore — the 
hated  passage  ;  then  he  regularly  threw  the 
paper  on  the  floor,  spat  on  it,  and  then  (what  an 
anti-climax)  picked  it  up,  carefully  wiped  it 
clean  and  returned  it  to  his  pocket  for  future  use  ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  crank  of 
this  kind,  soon  developed  into  an  intolerable 
nuisance. 

The  "  great  Mr.  Paynter  "  had  made  a  noble 
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present  of  the  I.ovat  oak  box,  canvas  bag,  pipe 
an«l  snuff  box  to  the  Cogers,  on  conchtion  that 
they  shouUl  be  placed  on  the  table  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  and  that  the  rules  of  the  club  should 
be  enshrined  in  the  box. 

At  last,  however— (it  was  a  hundred  years 
since  the  execution)  the  landlord  of  the  Tavern 
where  the  Cogers  met,  grew  irritated  by  seeing 
Lomax  staring  fascinated  at  the  sacred  box- 
it  got  on  his  nerves  as  we  say— and  the  queer  old 
man  being  rather  unpopular  with  the  members, 
a  meeting  was  called,  and  a  resolution  passed 
that  "  Edwards  (the  landlord)  be  instructed  to 
"  light  the  kitchen  fire  with  the  chest,  and  to 
"  throw  the  pipe  and  canvas  bag  into  the  dust- 
"  bin  !    Tableau." 

No  doubt  the  jovial  Cogers  meant  no  cruelty, 
but  it  was  real  cruelty,  it  was  like  dispossessing 
an  old  imbecile,  of  a  toy,  and  the  poor  half 
mad  old  devotee  must  have  really  suffered 
at  the  threat,  and  we  cannot  but  be  sorry  for 
him,  the  treasures  had  become  an  obsession, 
and    without    the   Lovat   relics   life    was   worth 

nothing. 

The  following  night  the  landlord  announced 
the  disappearance  of  the  articles  under  con- 
demnation. They  had  been  stolen,  and  it 
required  no  great  acumen  to  spot  the  thief, 
especially  as — conscience  pricking  him — he  sent 
j(;io  to  the  Cogers,  and  never  appeared  again, 
his  place  knew  him  no  more. 
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This  strange  little  story  seemed  to  me  so 
curious,  that  I  cannot  resist  givinR  it  to  you,  as 
a  proof,  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  Jacobite 
interests. 
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THE  TEA  TABLE  OF  THE  i8tH  CENTURY— 

Now  as  we  sit  comfortably  at  our  afternoon  tea 
and  can  make  a  supplementary  cup  at  any  hour 
we  please,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  there  was  ever 
a  time  when  tea  was  unknown  in  England.     It 
was  probably  used  in  China  many  years  before  it 
penetrated  to  the  West,  and  when  it  did  so  it  was 
via  Holland,  where  it  was  in  use  some  time  before 
it   became   generally   known   in   England.     The 
following  few  lines  on  the  subject  from  the  Ency- 
elopiedia  Brittanica  are,  I  think,  of  sulBcient  in- 
terest to  quote.     "  The  earliest  mention  of  tea 
"  by  an  Englishman  is  probably  that  contained 
"  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wickham,  an  ag  iit  of  the 
"  East  India  Company,  written  from  Eirando,  in 
"  Japan,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1615,  to  Mr.  Easton, 
"  another   officer   of  the   Company,    resident   at 
"  Macao,  and  asking  for  '  a  pot  of  the  best  sort  of 
"  chaic  (the  Chinese  call  it  cha).     How  the  com- 
"  mission  was  executed  does  not  appear,  but   in 
"  Mr.  Eaton's  subsequent  accounts  of  expendi- 
"  ture  occurs  this  item  :    '  Three  silver  porringers 
"  to  drink  chaw  in.'  " 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
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th.'t  tea  began  to  1k'  known  over  Iiere,  hut  at  first 
it  made  its  way  slowly.     Q.^     -,[  the  small  news- 
papers of  the  (lay,  in  1658,  issued  the  following' 
advertisement  ;     "  That    excellent    and    by    all 
'I  Physitians  approved  China  drink,  called  by  the 
"  Chineans  Tihu,  Ijy  (jther  nations  Tuy,  alias  Trc, 
"  is  sold  at  the  Sultaiiess  He-d,  a  cophee-house 
'j  in   Sweetings   Rents   by   the   Royal   Exchange, 
"London."     At  lirst  the  price  was  prohibitive! 
£6  to  £10  per  lb.     A  good  many  of  us  know  our 
treasured  Tepys,  and  so  you  may  remember  that 
in  1660  he  tells  us  with  his  usual  garrulity,  of  his 
first  introduction  to  tea.     "  I  did  sen.l  for  a  cup 
"  of  tee,  a  China  drink,  of  which  I  never  had 
"drunk  before." 

By  1664  we  find  tea  fallen  to  40  shillings  the  lb. 
and  by  this  time  the  "  quality  "  had  taken  kindly 
to  the  "  new  drink."  In  William  and  Mary's  time 
the  fashion  made  slow  but  steady  progress,  and 
by  the  accession  of  yueen  Anne  we  soon  come  to 
the  establishment  of  tea  houses  and  tea  gardens. 

We  have  amongst  us  even  now  a  house  estab- 
lished at  that  time.  It  was  in  1710  that  the 
famous  Twining  firm  began  its  successful  career. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  existing  heads  of  the 
firm,  I  have  been  allowed  to  go  all  over  the  fine 
old  house  and  see  where  Queen  Anne  and  all  the 
fashionalile  world  from  that  time  onwards  got 
their  "  Tay,"  as  they  called  it. 

Wo  should  not  be  so  sure  how  it  was  pronounced 
if  Pope  had  not  written  his  famous  lines. 
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Messrs.  Twining  celebrated  the  200th  year  of 
their  esta1)lisliinent  in  i()io,  ami  they  then  pub- 
lished a  little  b(H)klet,  with  a  fund  of  useful  in- 
1,,,-mati.m  contained  within  its  dainty  white  and 

•^old  covers. 

The  house  has  perforce  been  a  good  deal  altered 
inside,  to  accommodate  their  machinery,  which 
in  itself  is  worth  seeing— the  grindint;  wheels,  the 
roasting  apparatus,  the  dynamos,  etc. 

\s  I  was  enjoying  the  study  of  the  work-savmg 
apparatus  now  in  use,  to  prepare  the  immense  out- 
nut  of  the  firm,  not  onlv  for  our  own  country. 
1  ut  to  supply  the  courts  of  all  the  Continental 
countries,  as  well  as  the   Paris  branch  ♦)f  their 
business.  I  could  not  but  wonder  what  the  foun- 
der of  this  great  house— Thomas  Twining,  who  ni 
1 710  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  prosperity— would 
think  if  he  could  walk  through  the  old  house  now. 
The  family  in  those  days  lived  there  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  though  not  exactly  "over  the 
shop,"  because  the  adjacent  premises  were  occu- 
IMed  bv  the  Bank,  also  in  the  possession  of  the 
Twining  family,  and  it  was  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  this  portion  that  the  family  lived. 

On  the  side  of  the  court  we  may  still  read 
••T'is  is  Deveraux  Courtc,  1676."  It  was  in 
1711  that  Queen  Anne  appoiv.led  Thoina'^  Twin- 
ing her  tea^merchant.  or  "  purveyor  of  t.as.     as 
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lie  was  v^raiidlv  'IrscTilx-d,   and    Mrssrs. 
liavi'  coiitiinicd     to  he  "  put  \  evors  of  teas 
iiiiif  ICii^lish  so\i'rei\'ii.s  in  suceessioii. 

Tlien-  weri'  once  two  coffee  lion>es  in  I)e\-erenx 
Court  ;     "  Toms,"   where  Twinin^'s  now  is,   and 
tlie    "  (Irecian  "    coininemorated    in    "  (Jrecian  "" 
chaml)ers.     All  the  wit;  atnl  literary  nieu  of  the 
day   met   at    these   two   fashionable   houses,   and 
"  Toms,"    now    Twinings,    seems    to    have    been 
rather   the   resort   of   those   contented    with   the 
Hanoverian  success'on,  because  in  an  old  news- 
])aper   of    1715,    Addison   speaks   of  someone— a 
lady— win.  had  "  a  desit^ni  of  keeping  an  open  tea 
table,  where  every  man  shall  be  welcome,  that  is  a 
frien.l  to  King  Oeorge."       This  would,  I  imagine, 
l)e  something  in  the  nature  of  an  "  at  home  "  witli 
"  *  'a  and  tattle  "  for  those  of  ai)proved  political 
principles  ! 

In  1710  Thomas  Twining  set  up  his  sign  of  the 
"  (iolden  Lyon,"  and  i)rosperity  followed  his  ven- 
ture from  the  first  beginnings,  in  spite  of  the  ont- 
ra.geous  i)rices  j^aid  for  tea,  20  shillings  and  30 
shillings  being  quite  a  usual  sum  for  a  pound. 

The  first  Twining  of  Devereux  Court  lived  till 
174 1,  and  must  have  been  a  very  important  and 
wealthy  citizen.  Ho.garth  painted  his  portrait, 
and  very  vigorous  and  animated  it  is,  as  well  as 
showing  a  most  i^leasing  and  benevolent  expres- 
sion. 

The  shoj)  it.M  If  is  but  little  aliered,  and  has  still 
the  old  world  flavour  of  Queen  Anne's  time.     On 
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^ ^  from  tho  Strand  side  vou  tind  <»n  tlu-  left 

a"sJrior„f  quaint  littk-  shallow  cahinets  of  mahog- 
any with  ulass  doors,  that  wouM  be-  idc-al  for  the 
display  of  china  and  i)ottery. 

These  nice  little  rU])l)oards  cannot  he  co-equal 
with  the  starting  of  the  business,  for  malu.^^anv 
was  not  in  use  then.  I  shouM  think— but  this  is 
pure  conjecture-that  very  likely  they  were  made 
„n  the  death  of  Thomas  TwininR.  in  1741.  when 
alteration  or  improvements  were  undertaken. 

The  shop,  being  so  little  altered,  is  quite  in- 
structive, and  one  sees  pass  before  one's  mental 
eye  the  shoppers  of  two  hunilred  years  ago  ;    the 
ladies  with  the  towering  head -esses  which  lasted 
from  Oneen  Mary's  time   to  n.-arly  1800.  and  the 
vast  hoops,  which,  when  the  ladies  condescended 
In  order  their  own  tea— preceded  by  a  splendid 
footman,  and  followed  by  a  ne.-ropage— must  have 
prettv  well  filled  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  shop. 
There  is  no  record  of  where  the  tea  drinking 
went  on  at  Twinings.     VeO'  possibly  it  might 
have  been  in  the  room  now  used  as  a  board  room, 
an.l  where  all  the  interesting  family  portraits  are 

hung. 

I  wa=  told  that  at  one  time  this  was  the  tasting 
room.  There  is  an  illustration  in  the  booklet 
that  seems  to  suggest  this  as  the  tea  drinking 
room,  because  there  is  the  win.low  in  the  same 
position  as  now.  and  you  s(>e  the  trees  through 
it  in  the  Temple  gardens. 

It  is  an  illustration  of   i/.^o.   a.id  on   a  scroll 
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across  the  picture  is  written  "The  tea  table." 
The  family  have  always  personally  supervised  the 
business.  In  1762  when  David  Twining  died, 
Mary,  his  widow,  carried  on  the  business,  and  in 
the  "  London  Directory  "  for  1763  we  read, 
"  Mary  Twining,  Tea  Warehouse,  Devereai'x 
Court,  Strand  " 

In  1783  Richard  Twining  was  instrumental  in 
helping  Pitt,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, to  arrange  and  pass  the  Commutation  Act. 
His  advice,  which  was  taken,  was  that  the  hea-.-y 
duty  on  tea  should  be  removed,  and  that  tiie 
trade  should  instead  pay  a  sum  down  to  the 
Treasury  for  four  years,  to  make  up  the  loss  to 
the  revenue.  This  arrangement  brought  down 
tlie  price  of  tea. 

Tlie  bills  form  most  interesting  reading,  Messrs. 
Twining  have  i:indly  allowed  me  to  sliow  you  one 
in  Fig.  51. 

The  prices  varied  enormously.  In  1714  the 
cheapest  was  Bohea,  from  ()  shillings  to  25  shillings 
per  II).,  and  the  economical  could  buy  tea  dust 
from  10  shillings  to  12  shillings.  In  1776  Bohea 
was  G  shillings;  ni  1783  it  was  only  3  shillings 
and  sixpence  ;  in  1825  it  was  four  shillings  and 
ninepence.  So,  you  sec,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
flucti'.ation. 

Now  with  its  present  cheapness  it  is  difiicult 
to  realize  llie  exptMises  of  the  ]iast,  even  in  com- 
liaralively  recent  times.  I  liave  an  old  servant 
wlio  ti'lls  nu-  tliat  slu"  never  tasted  tea  in  her  child- 
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hood — sixty  years  ago — they  drank  milk  and 
water,  much  watpr  and  little  milk,  and  it  was 
only  the  mother  who,  on  rare  occasions,  infused  a 
pinch  for  herself.  Perhaps  it  was  better  for  them 
on  the  whole  than  the  black  and  stewed  decoction 
that  is  kept  on  the  hob  often  the  whole  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  almost  certainly  a  visitor  and 
tea  drinker  at  the  "  Golden  Lyon."  His  heart 
was  fixed  in  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  and  all 
the  neighbourhood  is  full  of  memories  of  him 
His  two  homes,  Gough  Square  and  Bolt  Court, 
arc  within  a  stone's  throw,  and  he  must  often 
have  taken  his  "  dish  of  tea  "  in  Devereux  Court. 

He  probably  took  a  cup  there  bcft^tre  going  to 
dinner  at  the  "  Cheshire  Cheese,"  also  near  by. 

He  was  a  strange  provoking  and  yet  very  love- 
able  man,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his 
extreme  love  for  tea  and  coflfee  houses,  and  also 
for  taverns,  was  accounted  for  by  the  strange 
constituents  of  his  household. 

There  never  was  a  man  who  better  carried  out 
the  Divine  command  to  succour  the  needy  and 
distressed,  his  house  was  a  veritable  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  and  after  his  wife's  death  he  took  in 
(simply  because  they  had  no  money,  no  home, 
and  were  extremely  disagreeable)  a  circle  of  can- 
tankerous old  women,  whose  continued  presence 
and  perpetual  bickering  must,  I  think,  often  have 
driven  him  from  his  home.  "  Williams,"  he 
writes,  "  hates  everybody  ;  Levett  hates  Des- 
"  moulins  and  does  not  love  Williams  ;   Lesmou- 
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"  lins  hates  tliem  both  ;  Poll  Carmichacl  loves 
"  none  of  them."  This  illuminatinc;  sentence 
occurs  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Thrales  ! 

He  was  an  ardent  tea  drinker,  and  we  hear  of 
sixteen  cups  being  consumed  at  a  sitting,  though 
we  must  always  remember  that  they  were  prob- 
ably very  small  ones.  Not  so  his  teapots.  I 
have  seen  one  preserved  at  Pembroke  College  of 
prodigious  dimensions,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
quite  suitable  to  one  who — we  have  his  own  word 
for  it— was  a  shameless  tea  drinker,  "  whose 
kettle  had  scarcely  time  to  cool." 

Kind,  tender,  loving  soul,  with  all  his  eccentri- 
cities, it  is  not  surprising  that  his  memory  is 
affectionately  enshrined  in  English  hearts. 

Co-existent  with  the  tea  houses  -vere  the  tea 
gardens— Bagnigge  Wells— Marylebone  Gardens, 
then  called  Marybone — Vauxhall— Chelsea,  and 
many  others. 

II  is  curious  to  know  that  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  fashionable  was  where  the  "  Adam 
and  Kve  "  public  house  now  stands,  at  the 
junction  of  Hampstead  Road  and  Ivuston  Road — 
fancy  the  fastidious  gentility  of  the  i8th  century 
ever  having  been  present  on  such  a  spot,  if  only 
they  could  sec  it  now  ! 

Now  I  want  you  to  consider  the  tea  table  and 
it's  accessories  in  that  i8th  century.  At  first, 
decidedly  Chinese  porcelain  must  have  been 
used,  from  which  to  drink  it  and  in  which  to 
infuse    't.     China    had    not    vet   been    made    in 
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Eiiqlnivl,    and    silver    was    only    for    the    very 
wealthy. 

Thr  teapots  were  very  small  ;  I  show  you  on 

e  1()])  shelf  of  Fit,'.  52,  a  small  Chinese  teapot, 
which  presumably  is  such  as  were  chieflv  used  at 
Ihat  time.  Earthenware  pots  wers  made  in 
imitation,  and  you  have  in  our  illustrations  to  the 
ehajiter  on  earthenware,  the  Whieldon  Cauli- 
llower  one,  and  the  curious  pot  with  tlie  fortune 
tcllin'j;  ciroup. 

Silver  we  know  was  used,  and  by  1720,  it  was 
ousting  the  small  and  inconvenient  Chinese 
teapots.  In  my  first  book,  I  told  you  of  a 
silver  one  in  my  own  family,  that  I  never  think 
of  without  a  pang.  It  was  stolen  with  other 
silver  when  I  was  a  small  child,  but  I  remember 
it  distinctly.  It  was  perfectly  round  like  an 
oran:j;e,  and  quite  plain,  but  it  owned  an  inscrip- 
tion and  a  date  1711.  One  of  my  forbears  was 
maid  of  honour,  or  whatever  they  were  called 
in  those  davs,  to  Queen  .\nne,  and  as  far  as  my 
mrmory  2;oes  the  inscrijition  was  as  follows, 
"  To  mv  deare  waiting  woman,  Audrey  Greene. 
Anna  R,  "  171T." 

Had  it  been  in  existence  now  it  would  have 
been  of  inestimable  value.  No  doubt  it  entered 
the  meltinc;  ])ot  at  once.  As  children  it  was  our 
great  deliglit  to  make  tea  in  it.  more  especially 
as  there  was  a  tiny  kind  of  stopper  to  the  spout, 
susp(Mided  by  a  chain. 

Tlie  whole  tlutig  is  verv  firmly  printed  on  mv 
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brain,  because  my  mother's  ingenious  plan  was 
to  allow  us  to  make  tea  in  this  pot,  whenever  we 
were  a  little  bilious,  or  otherwise  out  of  sorts,  and 
the  contents  being,  instead  of  the  excellent  herb 
from  Devereux  Court,  where  we,  like  bigger  and 
more  important  folk  bought  our  tea,  was  treacher- 
ously infused  from  senna  leaves  bought,  alas  ! 
from  the  chemists. 

We  never  found  out  the  fraud,  and  what  the 
eye  does  not  sec,  the  heart  does  not  grieve  at  ; 
we  associated  the  rather  strange  and  not  quite 
palatable  taste  of  the  "  tea  "  with  it's  being 
infused  in  our  ancestresses  sacred  teapot,  and 
should  never  have  dared  to  suggest  that  such 
an  aristocratic  and,  indeed,  historic  receptacle 
could  possibly  have  made  the  tea  taste  od.Uy. 

Therefore  all  went  well,  until  a  young  brother 
of  my  mothers,  with  whom  we  loved  to  romp  and 
play,  when  he  was  home  on  leave,  being  unfor- 
tunatelv  in  the  secret,  could  not  refrain  from  a 
little  questioning.  "  And  so  you  chiMren  have 
"  have  been  so  good  that  you  are  having  tea  in 
"  the  Queen's  teapot,  that  must  be  nice  !— - 
"  (taking  it  up  and  smelling  it.)  "Smells  queer," 
"  I  suppose  that  is  because  it  is  so  old  !  "  we 
eagerly  agreed  to  this,  and  with  self  righteous 
exultation,  explained  how  our  extreme  virtue 
had  been  rewarded  with  this  coveted  treat,  to 
which  wc  had  looked  forward  for  two  days. 

With   great    magnanimity    we   pressed    Uncle 
to  partake  of  the  brew,  but  he  refrained.  "  No 
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"  think  you  chicks,  I  sec  il  is  nearly  all  t^oiic  ami 
"  I  iiiu^l  I)c  off,  but  now  tell  nie  (with  his  head 
a  lilllc  on  one  side  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  which 
I  can  distinctly  recall),  "  when  you  have  had 
"  lea  out  of  this  beautiful  teapot,  do  you  ever 
"  by  cliance  have  a  little  pain  ? 

We  could  not  at  the  moment  recall  that  .ve 
hail,  but  somehow  a  serpent  li  1  entered  into 
our  Ivleu,  and  though  we  should  have  found  it 
li aid  lo  '-;ive  the  exact  reason,  we  never  \\  anted 
l(»  liave  tea  in  Audrey's  teapot  again  ! 

nn  llie  top  shelf  in  Fig.  52,  you  will  see  two 
small  porcelain  cups  to  the  left  in  rather  large 
saucers  ;  they  belong  to  a  set  I  have  of  six  cups 
without  handles,  and  six  coffee  cups  ;  with  them, 
you  see  a  coffee  cup  of  the  same  service  next  to 
the  teapot.  The  little  cream  jug  in  Willow 
pattern  with  the  cup  and  saucer  and  coffee  cup 
in  the  same  design  are  of  Caughley  china  ;  they 
are  a  deep  full  blue,  with  a  good  deal  of  gilding. 
These  handleless  cups  must  have  been  very  un- 
comfortable when  the  tea  was  hot  ;  they  are  the 
kind  with  which  I  associate  the  expressio  "  a 
dish  of  tea" 

To  the  left  between  the  two  oriental  cups  and 
saucers  you  will  see  a  very  small  cup  without 
a  saucer,  it  is  also  Oriental,  and  I  have  been  told, 
whether  correctly  or  not  I  cannot  say,  that  these 
tiny  cups  were  used  by  the  Chinese  tea  tasters 
themselves,  when  employed  by  the  great 
growers. 
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Messr.s.  Twining  own  two  very  small  Oriental 
teapots,  not  very  much  bii^^er  than  tliis  cup,  the 
only  survivers  from  a  lari^e  stock,  which  in 
olden  (lays  were  used  for  tea  tastinjj;. 

On  the  extreme  ri^ht  of  the  same  slielf  you  see 
a  little  cane  coloured  cream  juj;  of  earthenware, 
made  by  John  Turner,  it  is  a  very  dainty  little 
l)iece,  with  a  line  mask  of  Bacchus  under  the  lip. 
On  the  lower  shelf  is  a  tea  cup  and  saucer  with 
coffee  cup  of  a  later  date,  somewhere  about  I7i)'»- 
They  do  not  photoi^rapli  well,  l)eini;  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  pale  tur(iuoise  blue,  tlie  desii^n  ai^ain 
Willow  pattern.  This  set  was  made  for  my 
great,  great  grandmother  and  the  set  is  still  intact. 

The  sugar  basin  to  the  left  is  Irish  ;  the  date 
letter  is  effaced  with  much  rubbing  and  cleaning, 
but  other  marks  prove  it  to  have  been  made 
between  1730  and  1785.  From  its  shape  I 
should  not  think  it  can  be  older  than  1775. 

The  little  cream  jug  on  the  right  is  of  George 
III.  date. 

Miss  Esther  Singleton  has  written  two  very 
instructive  and  interesting  books — see  names  in 
the  Bibliograph>-  ;  if  you  can  get  hold  of  them 
they  will  teach  you  a  great  deal.  Apparently 
in  America,  many  old  bills  and  chronicles  and 
inventories  of  all  kinds  have  been  kept,  which 
in  our  country  have  in  most  instances  been 
destroyed,  and  these  records  give  us  a  good 
insight  into  many  things,  of  which,  without 
them,  we  should  know  nothing. 
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This  is  a  short  extract  conceriii'i^  the  tea  tabic. 
"  The  '  tea-boaid  '  ami  furniture  arc  nearly 
"  always  mentioned  in  company.  One  ol  these 
"belonging  to  Peter  Cunningham  (i74^)  »^ 
"  typical  of  the  most  fashionable  c(iuipment  in 
"  vogue.  It  was  set  with  ten  china  cups  and 
"  saucers  and  five  handle  cups,  a  slop-basin,  and 
"  plate  Ijeneath.  milk  pot,  teapot  and  plate  and 
"  a  boat  for  spocms  ....  it  will  be  noticed  that 
"  ten  of  the  cups  had  no  handles  and  the  five 
'  that  had  no  saucers  were  therefore  more  like 
"  mugs  in  form." 

1  slKjuld  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  this 
inventory,  whether  for  instance  the  "  plate 
beneath,"  was  really  the  silver  stand  for  the  tea- 
pot, which  I  omitted  to  place  under  the  tea-pot 
in  Fig.  53,  but  which  is  seen  in  the  chapter  on 
Sheffield  plate  in  "  Antiques  and  Curios,"  and 
what  could  "  a  boat  for  spoons"  have  been? 
this  is  most  puzzling  ;  I  can  only  think  of  some 
thing  to  keep  them  hot,  as  we  do  for  a  gravy 

spoon. 

Miss  Singleton  also  gives  particulars  of  several 
tea  sets  where  "  dishes  "  for  tea  arc  spoken  of, 
which  seems  a  confirmation  of  my  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  expression  "  a  dish  of  tea."  Dr. 
William  Crook  owned  a  tea  table  ;  "  forty  one 
dishes  with  saucers  and  three  basins,  all  china, 
costing  lib."  she  adds,  "  In  many  southern 
houses  these  dishes,  which  are  simple  little  bowls, 
or  cups  without  handles,  have  been  preserved." 
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111  her  l)()f>k  (111  "  Dutch  and  Flemish  furniture," 
I  coinnu'inl  to  your  notice  her  account  of  tlie 
Dutch  tea  table,  or  rather  tea  room,  for  it  seems 
one  apartment  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the 
rite  of  tea  making.  Her  dcscrii^tion  of  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  attending  the  whole  perfor- 
mance is  most  curious.  It  is  too  long  to  cjuote, 
b,      well  worth  study. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  kettle  or  urn  stand 
shown  in  Fig.  53,  As  far  as  wood  and  style  go, 
it  might  have  had  birth  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
but  I  think  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  a 
Cieorge  I.  piece.  You  see  it  has  a  convenient 
little  slide  which  ])ulls  out,  and  on  which  the  tca- 
I)ot  sits,  to  be  filled  from  tlie  kettle  or  urn. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  little  stands  for  t'le 
purpose,  and  om.'  of  the  oldest,  I  have  ever  sec  i, 
it  has  been  long,  perhaj^s  ahvays,  in  our  family 
it  is  in  walnut  wood  of  the  golden  type,  and  has 
the  graceful  cabriole  leg  of  the  time. 

There  are  several  good  exam])les  of  kettle  and 
urn  stands  to  study  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  though  none  so  old  as  this  one. 

In  furnishing  a  house,  two  or  three  of  these 
little  conveniences  would  be  most  useful  ;  you 
certainly  do  not  want  more  than  one  as  an  urn 
stand,  but  they  are  small  and  invaluable  to  hand 
about  at  afternoon  tea,  and  with  their  aid  you 
may  hope  to  save  your  Indian,  or  Axminster 
carpet,  from  having  cruml'S  embedded  in  it. 
I  am  sure  many  have  felt  with  me,  how  thankful 
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llicy  would  liavi'  luni,  to  liavi-  soinr  I^laiiil  of 
rcfit^^c  for  lh(.ir  eui).  wIkii,  in  oik-  liaiul  a  suc- 
cuKiit  Um  cake,  ill  tlu-  otlicr  a  cup  of  tea,  a  genial 
friciiil  comes  up,  eai^er  to  shake  hands — we 
hastily  deposit  the  p:ri'asy  morsel  in  the  saucer, 
the  friend  shakes  hands  vigorously,  a'.id  in  a 
proloiii^eil  manner  —result  — tlie  tea  cake,  a 
>)Oilden  mass  from  tlie  upsetting  of  the  tea,  falls 
ill  our  laj),  and  cannons  off  on  to  the  cari)et, 
h'avinj:;  behind  it  .1  trail  of  tea  —milk,  and  butter  ; 
iiur  feelinii;  towards  tlu-  i;enial  friend,  it  is  .is 
well  not  to  analyse. 

These  little  tables  are  positive  v;od^ends,  I 
have  two,  and  am  keeping  a  searchiiiL;  eye 
open  for  one  of  the  Sheraton  period.  I  must 
tell  3'ou  that  the  term  urn  stand,  can  only  ai)i)ly 
to  these  little  tables  of  the  later  kind,  for  urns 
did  not  come  into  use  until  the  second  half  of  the 
century,  so  that  kettle  stand  is  the  correct  term 
for  such  as  mine. 

Caddy  spoons  and  su^ar  tongs  photograi)h 
badly,  so  I  give  you  no  exami)les.  It  is  dillicult 
for  people  of  small  means  to  collect  old  silver, 
but  if  you  limit  yourselves  to  caddy  spoons  and 
tongs,  it  is  not  very  expensive,  and  it  makes  a 
charming  little  collection. 

It  will  not  be  easy  and  it  will  take  you  a  long 
time  for  these  little  treasures  are  quickly  snai)ped 
up.  Sugar  tongs  are  often  not  marked,  tlie 
reason  for  this  I  do  not  know,  unless  being  small, 
they  were  sometimes  overlooked. 
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'riic  fciiii  I  like'  l.'Nt  (.1"  all  ai-.'  tliosr  liko 
scissors  ;  t!ii\'  air  sranx',  1  )(.•(.•, iiisr  lln-  iiu'clianistii 
bciirj.  il«'li\alc.  Ihr  work  of  loii.;  \\ars  jjioxnl  too 
much,  ami  (licy  'Mvi-  out  al  t!u'  joint. 

Aiinihcr  prcUy  kiinl  air  those  that  ])i\'tc'nfl 
to  be  bit'ils,  Mich  as  rraii'S  ami  storks  with  loiii^ 
])ills,  but  tlK>-,  too,  bein;.;  fra^ik',  arc  not  often 
found  <j;iiiuincly  old  ;  and  tlicn  as  channin;:;  as  any 
ari'  till'  llcxiblr  kii.d,  ])icrccd  down  the  two  anus. 
(\iddv  s])oons  show  many  varieties,  you  nuist 
be  careful  about  these,  as  frauds  are  numerous. 
The  i)lan  is  to  make  a  new  bowl  and  cut  off  the 
handle  of  an  old  tea  sjioon  so  as  to  have  the  Hall 
marks  ;  the  two  are  then  welded  together, 
but  a  little  e.\})erience  and  care  will  teach  you 
the  difference  between  the  true,  and  the  false. 

In  the  latter  the  handle  is  s^'iit-T^^Hv  too  big, 
or  has  not  t!ie  right  sweep,  as,  though  it  joins 
the  bowl  ])erfectly,  there  is  something  odd 
about  the  junction  of  the  pattern  round  the 
edge. 

I  have  a  very  ])retty  one  with  a  heart  iu  the 
cenUe  of  the  bo\,l,  ])robal)ly  a  sweetheart's  gift, 
it  l)elongs  to  my  (?ld  mahogany  tea  caddy  ; 
another  one,  n<tt  so  old,  but  (juite  as  taking  is  like 
a  miniature  lire  shovel  with  a  tiny  discoloured 
iv(»r3'    handle. 

In  Fig.  54,  the  items  of  wliich  chiefly  belong 
tv»  the  next  cha])ter,  you  will  see  the  tea  caddy  of 
which  I  speak.  I  said  a  great  deal  of  tea  caddies 
before,  but  I  cannot  (juite  pass    .aeni  ever,  for 
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thcv   were   vrry    iiuixulunl    iuljuiiels   to   tlie   tea 
tallies  of  those  <la\s. 

Tlicv  are  not  so  inueli  used  now  heeause  our 
(le-cuerate  eustoin  is  to  lia\-e  tea  made  in  tlie 
kiulien  and  ij^noljly  kept  in  a  \'ul^Mr  tin  eanister. 
In  olden  days  wlien  tea  was  sueli  a  liu:4e  priee,  it 
w  IS  naturally  kei)t  under  lock  and  key,  and  the 
nii'-tress  of  the  iiouse  herself  infused  it,  if  in  winter 
fioni  a  copper  kettlr  siniraerini;  on  the  iiol>  on  a 
Iira^s  footman,  and  in  summer  with  tin  aid  of  the 
kettle  stand  and  kettle,  as  you  see  in  V'vj,.  5,5.  I 
daresay,  if  she  was  "  house  ])roud,"  as  the  (Ger- 
mans say,  she  liked  even  in  winter  to  display  to 
admirin;4  and,  iierhaps,  envious  friends  the  glories 
of  the  urn  or  kettle  st   ad. 

I  hope  she  kept  the  water  really  Ix.ilini^.  I 
observe  with  misi^iving  many  friends  of  mine, 
who,  usinc;  dainty  little  swin.ging  cojjper  kettles, 
d<i  ;/('/  keej)  them  boilint;,  witli  the  result  of  a  U-\nd 
and  absolutely  tasteless  liquid,  only  to  be  eclipsed 
in  nastiness  by  tea  made  in  the  kitchen  with  water 
wliich  has  ])robably  "  been  (ju  the  boil  "  for  hours, 
ant!  a  teapot  only  bi<:!;  enou;.;!!  to  serve  one  com- 
forlal)ly,  but  is  made  to  do  for  three,  the  su])ply 
being  constantly  augmented  from  a  so-called  hot 
wate'rjug,  which  was  never  heated  before  it  was 
filled,  and  from  which  the  hostess  teems  in 
su])plies  of  tepid  water,  and  this  she  calls  tea  ! 
I'or  a  nation  of  tea  drinkers  we  can.  certainly 
show  nrany  specimens  of  lamentaljle  makers. 

The  first  tea-caddies,  or  tea-poys  as  they  were 
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calli'il,  LMiUL'  from  Uie  East  and  were  of  Oriental 
china  ;  llicy  wrrc  iiuickly  inutatcd  in  poltcry, 
and  latiT  on  in  china,  then  came  >,il\-er,  and 
Shellicld  phitc  caddies,  and  the  inlinitc  variety 
of  wooden  boxes,  the  most  usual  bein;^  those  with 
divisions  inside  for  black  and  green  tea,  with  lids 
on  hin;4es,  or  slidins;  in  ;Mid  out.  These  were  also 
made  in  slia^reen,  it  was  of  two  kinds,  elephant 
grey  and  also  green.  We  iiad  one  of  these  in 
elephant  grey,  l;.it  it  disai)i)eared  long  ago,  and  I 
rather  think  it  went  with  the  tea-pot,  for  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  it  after  nursery  days.  Tor- 
toiscsliell  was  often  used  for  the  purpose,  clam])ed 
and  ornamented  with  silver,  ivory,  inlaid  and 
plain,  all  of  different  shapes,  round,  octagonal, 
square,  rectangular  and  oval,  etc. 

At  the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century  very 
delicately  inlaid  wocjd,  in  the  style  we  connect 
with  Sheraton's  name,  came  into  great  favour, 
and  a  good  number  of  these  still  exist.  During 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  19th  century,  the 
general  form  was  oblong,  and  the  shape  frequently 
inclining  to  that  of  a  sarcophagus,  there  were  two 
divisions  for  green  and  black  tea,  and  in  the  centre 
a  cut  glass  sugar  bowl. 

You  will  say  the  boxes  of  the  early  li)th  cen- 
tury lia\  e  nothirig  to  do  with  the  tea  table  of  the 
i8tli,  -UKi  tliat  is  true,  but  as  I  am  considering 
the  collector  of  small  means,  he  or  she  may  liave 
to  be  content  witli  a  caildy  of  only  one  hundred 
years  in  age. 
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The  boxes  most  likely  to  he  picked  up  now  are 
plain  mahogany,  or  rosewood,  and  occasionally 
satinwood.  vSonutimes  they  are  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  and  more  rarely  with  brass, 
these  latter  are  ..-specially  desirable.  The  more 
expensive  boxes  are  linerl  with  velvet  or  brocade. 
I  possess  one  lined  with  lemon  coloured  brocade, 
which,  though  the  box  must  certainly  be  as  old 
as  1800,  is  quite  unfaded  and  in  perfect  condition. 
The  boxes  inside  seem  to  be  of  a  kind  of  zinc,  and 
have  domed  and  hinged  lids. 

The  commoner  makes  of  the  same  period  were 
lined  with  a  scarlet  or  emerald  green  embossed 
paner,  but  scarlet  is  the  more  usual.  They  have 
also  little  brass  ball  feet  and,  for  handles,  rings 
<lepending  from  lion's  mouths.  I  have  seen  one 
in  which  the  lions,  of  ferocious  aspect  are  liolding 
innocent  baskets  of  flowers,  which  form  the 
handles,  the  effect  is  very  quaint. 

In  Fig.  54.  to  the  right  of  the  spoon  box,  is  a 
caddy— owning  the  little  spoon  of  which  I  speak, 
with  a  heart— which  I  like  to  think  is  a  Chippen- 
(]alc— no  harm  in  thinking  at  any  rate.  I  know 
it  was  in  our  family  in  1780,  and  might  have  been 
some  time  before  that.  It  is  square,  with  the  lid 
rounded  concavely  at  the  edges,  of  plain  mahog- 
any, the  hinges  and  ring  to  the  lid  are  of  silver 
and' very  solid.  It  has  its  original  lining  cf  faded 
green  velvet,  and  the  tvo  divisions  have  sliding 
lids  with  silver  plates,  respectively  inscribed 
green  and  Bohea.  I  have  drawn  one  half  out,  to 
show  vou  how  it  works 
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When  you  are  luintinc;  rouiul  for  an  earb-  iQlh 
contitry  or  lato  iStli  century  tea  caddy,  and  you 
want  one-  of  tlic  kind  with  tlie  cut   .^lass  siy:;ar 
basin,  I  fear  you    are  \-i'ry  luilikely  to  fuid    one 
perfect,  at  least,  not  wit.iout  payin:j;  rather  a  hirt^e 
sum,  ])ut  buy  one  without  the  basin,  and  sooner 
or  later  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  one  tliat  '  as 
been  divorced  from  its  box  amonp;  the  cpieer  i.dd 
and  end  corners  in  some  dealer's  shoj).     So  nuich 
patience  is  rccpiired  to  collect,  but  then  that   is 
half   the   i)leasure  ;     collectinij;   would    1  e   a   '^ill 
affair  if  we  sinii)ly  j^aid  down  whatever  was  ask(  1 
and  had  uf)  trouble  at  all  to  find  our  treasures  ; 
it  is  the  continual  hunting  with  an  orcasio   al  and 
uni'X])ected  find,  that  makes  our  joy,  and  o,.  !   tho 
pleasure  when  we  take  home  our  ,i;em  and  disjila) 
it  witli  ])ridc.     Naturallv,  with  the  advent  of  tea, 
all  kinds  of  convenient  tables  came  into  use,  and 
though  we  never  i)ractised  such  (^'remonii-.  over 
it  as  the  Putch,  it  siHMued  to  ]tc  a  verv  commoti 
custom    to   kee])   the   tea    table   readv   prcjiared. 
The  i)revailim,'  fashion  was  for  tlu'  tea  t1u'n;j;s  to  be 
displayed  on  a  "  toiUt,"  as  it  was  called,  and  tliis 
"  toilet  "  was  what  we  now  call  an  afternoon  tea 
cloth. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  William  and  Marv  wo 
find  in  Celia  Fienne's  journal  allusions  to  the 
permanent  tea  table.  She  was  a  ;j;reat  traveller, 
and  was  here,  there  anrl  (>vervwlu're  iierp(>tually. 
She  is  describin-j;  Hampton  Court  and  1  he  so-called 
improvements  tliere. 
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"  Hero  was  a  while  marble  table  behind  the 
"  (h'ore  as  a  -iidebnard  and  a  cla])  table  under  ye 
"  larL:;e  lookin'/  i^l  iss  between.  The  windows  ; 
"  nex  this  was  a  drawini^  roome;  both  tlu'se  rooms 
"  were  huncj  wth  nail  Ima<j;e  ta])istry  very 
"  T,i\ely  and  fresh,  here  was  Crimson,  Damaske 
"  .indow  curtains,  ehaires,  and  stooles.  .  .  . 
"  'I'here  is  a  back  doore  in  ve  drc'ssiu'.;  roome,  1o  a 
"little  ant-  roonif  with  -[jresst-s,  a  little  Wans- 
'  coato  tabic  for  tea,  cards  or  writing?,  so  to  a 
"  back  stairs." 

Fortunately  for  us  Celia  Fieimes  was  of  the  in- 
quisitive order;  she  soes  on  to  c^ive  a  discreet 
account  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
Palace  and  then  we  come  to  tea  acjain. 

"  Ovr  rif;;ht  the  enl ranee  of  the  dressing;  roome 
"  was  another  little  closet  with  the  tea  equi])ase, 
"  and  under  that  was  such  a  little  tea  roome 
"  within  ye  drawing  roome." 

I  should  verv  much  like  to  know  what  a  "  clap  " 
table  was.  1  know  abr)Ut  cla])  cakes,  but  a  trble 
for  making  th>  ni  on  would  hardly  have  bt>en  in 
the  state  a])artments  at  Hamjiton  Court  ! 

The  "little  tea  room"  sounds  as  if  Dutch 
^Villiam  had  introduced  the  custom  from  his  own 
country. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  his  likincj  for  the 
herb,  but  his  successor,  Queen  Anne,  was  a  devo- 
tee of  the  tea  table,  and  we  know  how  often  in 
the  summer,  si,,  used  to  have  tea  in  the  oranj^ery 
at    Kensington   Palace.     Now  it   stands  empty, 
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without  a  scrap  of  furniture,  '  ut  it  is  easy  to 
fancy  poor  Anne  sitting  in  the  two  circular  ends, 
elit.sen  according  to  the  direction  of  the  sun.  an  \ 
there  taking  tea  with  the  self-willed  Sarah. 
Alas  !  poor  Anne,  it  was  a  fatal  move  of  hers, 
when  she  instituted  the  "  Mrs.  Freemm  "  and 
"  Mrs.  Morley  "  business. 

The  variety  in  the  shape  of  tea  tables  was  end- 
less. When  mahogany  began  to  be  generally 
used  we  have  the  small  circular  table  with  a  move- 
able top.  which,  when  not  in  use,  turned  down 
and  the  whole  thing  could  be  placed  against  the 
wall.  A  pin  secured  by  a  chain,  effected  the 
junction  of  the  table  top  and  bottom  when  needed. 

This  table  was  of  a  convenient  form  for  houses 
of  small  pretention,  where  the  tea  equipage  was 
not  always  in  evidence  on  the  "  toilet." 

These  roiuid  tables  were  made  in  such  numbers 
that  you  can  certainly  find  one  if  you  take  a  little 
trouble.  The  handsomest  ones  are  already  ap- 
proi)riated,  but  those  witli  hoof,  or  snake  feet, 
and  a  very  little  spiral  carving  on  the  centre  pillar 
are  still  to  be  had,  ami  are  convenient  for  small 
rooms. 

They  are  only  big  cnougli  for  the  tray  though. 
A  more  eonvenient  and  practical  tal)le  is  the 
Fembrokc,  which,  with  its  two  flaps,  will  make 
into  a  square  of  three  feet  six  inches,  or,  with  one 
flap  down,  agreeably  contract  itself  in  a  very 
handv  manner.  If  you  use  a  kettle  on  the  hob, 
a  footman  as  it  was  called,  is  a  convenient  thing. 
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It  \v;is  mack-  of  brass  ami  so  const ructfl  with 
Iionks  and  le^s  that  it  couhl  attach  itself  to  the 
liars,  or  stand  iinincdiatclv  in  front  of  tlu-  fire. 

Tlicsf  ha\H'  ncwr  nalh'  t^oiu"  coinnU'ti'h  ont  of 
fasln'nn,  and  arc  still  inadi'.  The  old  ones,  of 
which  tlu'rc  arc  still  a  s^ood  nunilicr,  arc  L^cncrallv 
fonnd  to  ha\-c  shed  their  orii^inal  handle'^.  I'roni 
their  ])osition,  close  1o  a  hot  lire,  the  handles 
cracked  and  perished  and  new  ones  were  perforci- 
sn]i])lied.  I  have  one,  a  !j;cnnine  elderly  'j;cntle- 
inan,  rather  tottery  on  his  iron  Ic^s,  and  the  handle 
is  distressingly  vnli;ar  an  1  robust,  and  instead  of 
bein;^  of  polished  oak,  as  it  slionld  be,  it  i-^  of  un- 
abashed bircdi,  painted  black  and  \-arnished. 

The  brass  part  is  handsome  and  (|uaint.  I  can 
never  make  up  my  mind  whether  it  is  meant  to 
re])n'sent  a  thistle,  or  a  pinea])ple,  but  it  matters 
not.  "  Vou  liays  your  moiu'y  and  you  takes  your 
choice." 

With  these  footmen  it  wa-  eery  easy  to  keeji 
the  buttered  ti-a  cakes.  niutFins  and  crumpets  hot 
close  in  front  of  the  i;lo\\in;^  lire,  an  arram^ement 
far  sujx-rior  to  our  inadequate  basin,  with  a  Ljill 
or  <o  of  tejiid  water  at  the  bottom.  In  conij)any 
with  the  footmen,  there  was  alwavs  a  co])])er 
kettle,  with  a  copper  liandle.  The  '.d^i^"^  handles 
belong  to  a  later  date  and  c\ame  in,  I  fancy,  about 
iSliv  The  old  cop])er  kettles  and  coal  scuttles 
111  the  same  ])eriod  show  a  bea\iliful  ro.se  colour 
tone,  wliicl;  does  not  set-m  to  beloni;  to  new 
siieciniens.      I    have    a    very    hue    iHth    century 
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coppor  and  brass  coffL-o  pot  of  the  urn  like  shape 
belovi'.l  of  RolH-rt  Adam.  It  has  a  hand  of  brass 
round  the  neck,  a  brass  ornament  to  hft  the  lid, 
a  brass  foot  and  brass  tittiuRs  to  secure  the  basket- 
covered  handle  to  th(>  bo.ly  of  tlie  piece.  This 
mixture  of  cojiper  and  br.iss  is  very  pretty  and 
effeclivi'.  and  when  freshly  cleaned,  tin- copper  is 
a  bcaulifnl  rose  pink.  On  the  title  pa^e  you  will 
see  an  incense  burner  of  line  bronze  sent 
to  Messrs.  Twining  from  the  ICast,  wliich  they 
kindly  allow  nu-  to  show  you  as  well  as  their  bill- 
heail. 
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TirK  iflca  r.f  nninitia:  this  .Emptor  as  abnvo  camp 
to  me  froin  an  rvliaustive  liiinl,  I  lately  under- 
took tlirou.t^h  two  old  ImchcIi  coiinlry  houses. 

I  have  always  been  addicte<l  to  these  ruintnac;- 
iiic;  excursions,  if  my  friends  ]ierniit  me  ;  sometimes 
llie  search  yields  richly,  sometimes  nothini?  of 
much  interest  rises  to  the  surface,  but  there  is 
always  something;,  I  have  never  quite  drawn  a 
blank.  Knjjilish  country  houses  have  not  (|uito 
tlie  same  ])ossibilities  in  their  lum])er  rooms,  as 
llicrc  are  in  French  i^rrnicrs,  because  tlie  I'rench 
are  more  conservative  than  we  are,  they  dislike 
ehancje,  and  they  never  throw  away  anythincj. 

.Some  of  the  things  I  mention  in  this  chapter 
did  not  come  froni  a  lumber  room,  or  a  i^rcnicr, 
but  T  ]nit  them  in  here  because'  they  are  of 
inhTcst  to  the  collector  of  the  small  tlunc;s,  and 
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too  numerous  to  have  cliapters  (K'voted  to 
ihcni,  an<l  in  most  cases  wordd  not  yii'ld  sulVi- 
i  i'Ul  information. 

Th(  re  are  so  many  smnll  things  that  the  true 
lover  of  thf  past  likes  to  hear  about,  and  e\-en 
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jH-rhap-^  to  rnlleot,  so  I  bcthoimht  mr  f)f  Inmpinc; 
thnn  iilto'^^clluT,  witli  tlu-  v;rmiitu'  linds  from 
various   lumhtT    rooms,   I'Xte-iviiir^    o\cr    sovoral 

years. 

I  think  on  the  ulioK-  I  luivc  ccrlainly  fonml 
the  hir^cr  mimhcr  of  tn-asurrs  in  a  iin-uirr  of  a 
I<ouis  XV.  liousf  in  the  Pyrrncc-s,  ami  in  a  stiU 
oliUr  liousi'   in   P.rittanv. 

Tlu'  i:rr)iic>-  in  tlu-  Pyrenees  was  very  lar'j;c  and 
extended  roinid  the  three  sides  of  the  house, 
which  surrounded  a  vast  courtyard.  In  this 
','ntrancin«  liace  I  was  allowed  to  investigate 
to    my    heart's    content,    unattended    and    uu- 

watthed. 

I  daresav  I  have  now  for^'ottcn  much  that  I 
saw,  hut  fortunatelv  I  made  notes  and  -^i^'ut 
many  wet  days  makimj;  sketclu-s  of  the  old  bed- 
steads, etc. 

Thr  house  is  very  larue  haviu'j;  5'»  l)e<lrof)nis, 
so  it  is  easv  to  see  how  manv  beds,  an.l  how  nmch 
furniture,  must  at  one  time  have  been  refjuired. 
N(.w,  the  fine  ohl  house  is  onlv  partially  in- 
habited, and  much  of  the  furniture  is  hidden 
away  in  the  spacious  loft. 

There  were  several  handsome  Emi)ire  beds, 
and  others,  which  I  preferred,  of  an  earlier  date, 
with  lart^e  and  handsome  brass  rosettes  as 
ornaments.  One  of  these  latter  was  a  chiM's 
bed  thon-h  of  a  fair  len^^th.  and  I  i)ersna<led  the 
owners  to  nsi'  it  in  one  r.f  their  vast  drawinc; 
rooms   as  a  sofa.      .\s  manv  of  vou   are   aware. 
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I  I'  ikIi  IkiU  ol  111, it  priKiil  ;ni(l  ol  tlif  ri'scut 
i|,i\'  art*  Miiiii'iliiii^  ill  tlu-  lunii  nl  .1  >n\  ;  the 
sjpiiii.'  iii.iltKss  U(M)1  iiialtir^s  aihl  .lil  tlir  hnl 
cl<illu>.  luiii^  tuiki  il  iicMtly  in  at  tlu-  >ii|rs  TIil- 
liiail  and  lixii  au-  ot  c(|nal  li'i^lit.  anil  tlit- 
\v<io>U  n  villi's  ^lopi-  ;,^ra(.c!ullv  ilown  from  iMe'i 
lii'l  I'l  tlu  K  \  cl  ol  the  lowLi  nialticss  in  Uic 
nii'l'Ui'. 

Von  ran  jutl:^r  tlK'ii.  how  ra-y  it  is  to  niakt,-  a 
fh  iiunnu;  sola  ont  ot  oiu'  oi  tluni  il  narrow,  and 
inliii'liMl  I'oi  ,1  (.hill.  W't'  tuuml  in  the  ilrawcr  of 
,111  oM  i.s(.ri!oiri\  -lOinc  ;.;ol(K-n  colonred  woollen 
d  1111,1  -k  in  the  lorin  ol  a  pair  ol  lar^e  lairlanis, 
^o  tlure  wa^  plenty  ol  iiialeiial  in  spiti-  ol'  a 
(in.intity  ol  moth  holes  111  parts.  The  top 
iii.illre^s  was  in  I'airh'  i;ood  eon<lilion,  so  we 
ei>\ired  it  with  the  \ellow  damask,  and  then  set 
to  work  to  improve  the  box  spring  arrangement. 

It  w  a^  a  very  hot  ami  hard  joh,  l)nt  in  the 
eiul  w.is  aeeoinplislu'd  sati  d'aelorily.  We  made 
two  llrm,  round  holsters,  one  for  each  I'lid, 
^uppleiueiitefl  by  two  scjuare  feather  pillows  ami 
in  ihe  end  it  looked  beautiful.  The  wood,  bein^ 
the  warm  yclhjwish  br(n\n  oi  old  chestnut,  toned 
well  with  the  material.  Another  bed  with 
beautiful  brass  bosses  the  owners  offered  to  me, 
an  1  I  should  ha\'e  lo\ed  to  have  it,  but  I  remem- 
bered in  time  the  "  commodious  residential 
Hal."  and  re-ietfuUy  left  it  behind. 

Vou  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  meet  with  a 
col    bedstead,    like    the   uue    we    iraiismugrifled, 
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in  England,  but  I  saw  something  of  the  same 
idea  carried  out  a  short  time  ago,  with  a  child's 
railed  cot  of  mahogany,  not  very  old,  about 
ninety  years  I  should  think. 

The  railing  on  one  side  was  removed,  and  thus 
became  a  settee.  The  mattress  was  covered 
with  old  fashioned  chentz  and  so  were  four  fat 
pillows,  one  for  each  end,  and  two  in  the  middle  ; 
it  was  really  very  pretty  and  the  wood  and 
workmanship  sufficiently  old  to  be  thoroughly 
good. 

In  the  Pyrenean  grcnicr,  I  found  some  en- 
trancing pieces  of  needlework.  Alas  !  in  these 
days  we  shall  not  hand  down  much  of  this 
kind  of  treasure  to  our  descendants. 

First  came  three  pairs  of  curtains,  of  white 
linen,  with  a  design  all  over  them  of  pieces  of 
beautifully  patterned  old  fashioned  chintz,  or 
printed    calico. 

The  flowers  and  arabesques  were  cut  out  of 
the  fabric  and  applique  to  the  white  linen,  the 
edges  being  covered  with  a  tightly  twisted  cotton 
cord. 

These,  though  still  in  good  condition,  were  faded 
from  much  washing  and  from  the  ardour  of  the 
Southern  sun,  but  the  etlect  was  still  very 
pleasing.  Next  came  a  large  bedspread  very 
curiously  worked.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
minute  (juilting  between  layers  of  linen  ;  the 
quilting  material,  or  perhaps  stuffing  would  be 
the  more  correct  term,  was  formed  of  quantities 
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of  coarse,  ratlier  soft  cotton  cord,  which  was 
fastened  on  each  side  by  minute  stitcliini;  witli 
white  silk;  as  the  cord  was  only  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  you  may  faintly  conceive  tiie 
labour  expended. 

Besides  the  quilting,  there  were  at  rather  wide 
intervals,  conventional  flowers  in  peacock  shades 
of  blue  and  green  silk,  executed  in  chain  stitch. 

When  we  found  it,  the  needle  was  still  sticking 
in  one  of  the  flowers,  and  many  were  traced 
ready  for  work.  I  looked  at  this  tracing  with 
interest  and  wondered  how  it  ha<l  been  done. 
The  lines  were  very  delicate  and  clear,  and 
looked  like  Indian  ink,  but  that  could  hardly 
have  been  so  for  it  would  have  run. 

There  was  something  sad  in  looking  at  that 
old  unfinished  task,  long  laid  by  in  the  chestnut 
wood  bureau  in  the  dark  urcnicr. 

What  caused  that  abrupt  interruption  ? 
Was  it  death  that  stepped  in  and  laid  his  cold 
hand  on  the  worker,  or  was  it  a  sudden  emi- 
gration at  the  time  of  the  great  terror  in  lyqj, 
the  worker  hastily  leaving  her  embroidery  and 
living  the  country  and  perhaps — who  knows — 
never  being  able  to  return.  The  work  is  in 
style  rather  too  old  for  that  period,  but  modes 
and  fashions  change  slowly  in  provincial  France, 
so  that  does  not  tell  us  much. 

And  then  again  my  thoughts  began  to  work 
on  another  line,  was  the  worker  a  prospective 
bride,   who,  fuU  of  happiness  and  joy  laboured 
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in  I'ci-cT  and  joyous  aiiticipatioii  at  IIk-  I'urmsliinL; 
of  Irt  new  home,  a:ul  then  iK'iiiaps  sonicthiu:,; 
liappenLMl— was  that  :^'ohleu  future  never  realized, 
(lid  the  bridegroom  die.  or  i)rove  faithless,  and 
was  the  work  thrust  into  a  drawer,  with  a  hitter 
desire  never  to  look  ui)on  it  a'j;ain  .•' 

No  voice  from  the  loni^  buried  i)ast  comes  to 
tell  us  these  things,  and  the  thout^hts  we  weave 
about  these  fori^otten  treasures,  give  us  a  tender 
interest  that  wc  couUl  never  feel  about  common- 
place things,  however  beautiful,  prosaically 
bought  in  a  modern  shop. 

In  Fig.  55  you  see  a  i)iece  of  Jacobean  em- 
broidery, such  as  dear  kind  Doll  Loeke  helps  the 
aillicted  Mary  Verney  to  make— see  page  21. 
This  is  a  fine  i)iece,  though  it  has  none  of  the 
"  birds  and  fives  and  other  crepers  "  in  it.  The 
foundation  looks  like  thick  linen,  but  is  really  a 
mixture,  the  war])  of  linen  and  the  weft  of  cotton. 

This  special  material  is  now  made  again  for  the 
])urpose,  for  good  workers  are  imitating  the 
Jacobean  embroidery.  The  chief  colours  were 
green  and  b^ue  greens  of  different  tints,  all  in- 
dining  to  the  peacock  shades,  a  few  tones  of  yel- 
low and  brown  and  an  occasional  red  or  dull  blue 
for  the  "  birds  and  fiycs  and  other  crepers." 

The  leaves  that  you  see  looking  like  small  chess 
boards  are  managed  by  leaving  the  groundwork 
and  executing  the  dark  dice  in  brown.  There  are 
sf.me  especially  fine  examples  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.     One  valance  has  an  ambitious 
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(lesi;j;ii  comprising  suiikcs,  ])air()ls,  squirri'ls, 
hoinc-ts  and  grasshoppers  all  living  amicably 
together. 

I  am  pretty  sure  if  people  instituted  a  search 
in  most  really  old  houses  they  would  often  find 
interesting  ])ieces  of  work.  Look  at  Fig.  57.  It 
was  worked  by  my  great,  great  grandmother, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1800.  It  is  all  done 
in  ribbons  of  different  widths  and  kinds,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  that  kind 
of  work  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  gave  it  to  a  dear  American  friend,  who  loves 
these  old  treasures,  and  she  has  done  it  great 
honour.  First,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
considerable  cost,  she  found  a  frame  of  the 
right  date,  then  some  old  pale  blue  brocade  and, 
crowning  triumph,  a  piece  of  tarnished  narrow 
galon  as  a  beading,  between  the  work  and  the 
brocade. 

I  have  the  portrait  of  the  worker  and  very  strik- 
ing it  is,  and  has  considerable  interest  attached 
to  it.  She  was  in  Paris  in  1793  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Conciergerie.  I  think  no  one  could  have 
looked  death  nearer  in  the  face  than  she  did,  she 
was  brought  out  for  execution,  she  got  into  the 
tumbril,  but  it  was  over-crowded  and  the  gaoler 
told  her  to  get  out  and  wait  till  it  came  back. 
How  one  can  fancy  the  poor  woman  braced  up 
to  meet  death  bravely,  and  then  put  back,  she 
was  probably  then  sorry  for  the  delay,  but  it 
saved  her  life,  for  ere  the  tumbril  could  return, 
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U()lHSi)i»-'rrc  was  dca'l  and  tlir  couiittT  revolution 
bad  set  ill.  I  think  I  six.ke  of  her  near  exeenti<.n 
before,  but  the  cireutustanees  were  so  sliain^e 
that  I  may.  perliaps,  Ije  i)ardoned  for  meiitiouinu 

them  ai!;aiii. 

In  her  picture  she  looks,  and  I  believe  she  was, 
a  very  beautiful  w')man.  Her  hair  became  white 
during;  her  imprisonment  and  she  never  entirely 
recovered  the  shock.  Fi;^.  .5^^  '^  ^i  P'^'^'^'  "^  ^^'f""^ 
of  Queen  Anne's  time,  th()U<j;h  it  continued  to  be 
doiie  much  later  ;  it  is  on  linen  of  a  kind  of  un- 
bleached tone  ;  it  is,  I  should  imaj^iue,  a  portion 
of  a  be<lspread  or  coverlet,  as  it  was  then  called, 
but  when  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the  top  drawer 
of  a  "  tall  boy,"  it  had  been  cut  up  into  chair 

covers. 

The  work  is  very  Une,  done  in  crewels  of  a  thin 
make,  in  the  crewel  stitch  of  the  present  day,  not 
chain'stitch,  which  belon.^s  to  a  dii'lerent  kind  of 
work.  The  colours,  (unlike  tliose  of  Jacobean 
embroidery  whicli  are  chielly  greens,  blui's  and 
browns,)  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  those  of  the 
flowers  they  represent.  Tlie  design  is  no  lonj^er 
conventional,  but  realistic,  with  roses,  peonies, 
convolvulus,  etc.,  depicted  after  nature,  thousli 
in  a  very  stiff  manner. 

The  worsteds  of  those  days  must  have  been 
wonderfully  sood,  for  there  is  but  little  fading. 

The  owner  of  the  work,  herself  a  beautiful 
embroideress,  determined  to  save  the  old  work 
by  cutting  it  from  its  worn  foundation  and  plant- 
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in;;  it  on  aiiotheT  ol  the  saiur  kind.  Slu-  hi-ijaii 
1)V  pastiiii;  thin  cap  i)ai)i.r  ovrr  llif  hack  of  tlic 
work,  ironnl  it  dry  and  tlicn  cut  it  out,  the  ^rc.il 
(hini;er  l)cin;4  to  cut  through  some  of  tlic  stitclu-s. 
Ilavini;  the  eyes  of  a  hawk,  my  humble  contribu- 
tion to  the  noble  work  was  to  do  the  cutliii;.';  out, 
at  the  cost  of  sonu-  thumb  l)listers,  for  it  was  like 
cutting  cardboird.  She  then  ])ut  it  in  position 
on  the  new  material,  well  stretched  in  a  large 
frame  and  fastened  each  petal  and  leaf  down 
by  imitating  exactly  the  stitches  and  the  colours 
round  each  one.  It  was  a  serious  ditliculty  to  get 
the  faded  tones  right,  but  the  clevi-r  creature 
managed  that  by  leaving  the  new  crewels  in  the 
sun  on  the  lawn,  for  a  few  hours  several  davs  in 
succession,  till  they  were  faded  to  exactly  the  right 
tint. 

In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  quilted  cover- 
let there  was  a  bundle  of  pieces  of  needlework  of 
various  kinds,  which  I  think  must  have  been 
stored  for  mending.  Amongst  other  curiosities 
were  portions  of  several  nightcaps,  .some  uninter- 
esting and  comparatively  modern,  but  one  was 
a  little  gem,  (onl\-  a  i)ortion  remaining)  of  tlie  rare 
old  black  silk  embroidery  of  the  17th  century. 
The  ever  illuminating  Verney  records  tell  us 
something  about  this.  In  1651  Sir  Ralph,  still  in 
Blois,  where  he  remains  in  a  kind  of  honourable 
exile,  writes  out  an  order  lor  what  he  wishes  sent 
to  him  in  the  matter  of  supplementary  clothe>, 
and  it  is  surj^risiug  what  an  infinite  number  of 
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tii:^lii    (.ips  lie   ir(iuirrs,   of   viitviiiv;  <K•^;H•^•^  "' 
^r;iuiU-ur.     "  '>  I'iur   uii^l't   lapps   Iah-v^I   niarkt-d 
V  ill  I'lark  -.ilkr,  ;m<l  J  I'iiu'  ni^lit  c:ii)i)s  plamc." 
No  ilotil)t  llit-'sc  wtTi-  iirc'f>^.iry  al'trr  tlu'  IkmI  ot 
llic  pc'iiwi-.  but   how  I'linny  thosi'  brard^'il  nn-ii 
must    haw   lookitl.    with    their    inoustuchL's   au-l 
prake.l    l)rar<ls    rmrrL;iii'^    from    a    "  I'iiU'    ui;j,ht 
cai)iK'  kic'il."     Voii  may  now  see  K"""'  txamph -, 
of   tlu'Si-    "  cai>i)es   hicT(k"    and   some   worked    in 
bkick  silk,  in  the   Victoria  an<l   Albert   Museum. 
Ill  i;ood  Sir  Ralph's  list  of  necessaries  are  one  ««r 
two    thinu-^,    til'-'    U'^^'^   •'*'    which    (piite    beat    me. 
Wliat    could    a    "Dimothy    wastcoate  "    be.''     1 
think,  perhaps,  it  nu'ant  "  dimity,"  and  what  can 
be   meant   by  "  line   Holland  hamlkcrchers  but- 
toned ':'  " 

He  orders  altogether  5()  ni.t;ht  caps  for  himself 
and  his  little  son.  and  one  marvels  more  and  more 
as  the  list  rounds  oiT  with  "  2  night  Periwigs." 
He  also  desires  to  have  sent  as  he  is  a  widower, 
"  2  Black  Taffaty  niglit  cloathes,"  as  well  as 
"  black  night  cappes."  Taney  the  gloom  of  this, 
he  could  not  repose  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day  (see  page  22)  in  the  mourning  bed,  but, 
at  ai'^-  rale,  lie  -.vould  do  his  "  Deare  Hart  "  the 
respect  of  sleeping  in  "  Black  Taffaty  night 
ch^athes." 

The  times  of  mourning  were  always  times  of 
'-'reat  ceremony,  servants  and  all  retainers,  and 
even  the  family  coaches  were  clothed  in  the  all 
pervading  gloom. 
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TluTc  are  0,0  many  words  and  expressions  of 
which,  unfortunately,  ue  hick  the  ex])h'ination. 
For  instance,  on  one  of  tlicse  mournini:  occasions, 
tlie  coachman,  wliom  it  is  hinted  is  s'  mewhnt 
obese,  is  to  have  two  s])eciallv  harp;e  "  wastcotes 
at  10  shininc;s,  "  and  a  Pair  of  niihl  sere;*'  breeches 
at  IT  sliiUinps,"  this  is  most  puzzUns^;,  what  can 
fiiihf  breeches  be  ?  I  can  only  fancy  it  refers  to 
moderately  thick  clothes,  a  kind  of  dcnii  saiann 
garment. 

Next  to  the  ribboii  embroidery  von  will  see  in 
Fie;.  58  an  old  French  han^ini^  wall  clock.  Of  its 
history  I  do  not  know  much.  . .  very  elderlv 
relative,  then  living  in  one  of  the  fine  old  London 
houses  of  Queen  Anne's  reip;n,  finnid  it  hidden 
away  in  her  lumber  room.  vShe  had  it  cleaned 
and  set  ^oinp;,  and  it  is  still  in  workincj  order,  but 
requires  a  p;ood  deal  of  humouring  and  attention, 
like  a  querulous  old  human  bcin^. 

There  is  no  date,  but  judging  from  the  styU-  of 
ornament  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  older  than  1780. 
One  of  th^  hands  has  evidently  been  renewed, 
though  probably  quite  a  hundred  years  ago. 
You  will  see  the  two  arc  quite  different,  the  ornate 
one  I  take  to  be  original  and  the  plainer  oric  a 
reparation. 

This  clock,  though  not  in  itself  a  beauty,  has  a 
very  ])retty  and  dainty  effect  on  the  wall,  hung 
between  some  iSth  century  engravings. 

We  now  come  to  Fig.  5'),  a  "  herb  "  or  "  phy- 
sic "  chest.     He  who  would  know  something  of 
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the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries  must  aUvavs  bear  in  mind  the  unpor- 
tant  part  home  doctoring  playe.l  in  those  days, 
r.vcry  mistress  of  a  house  was  bound  to  know 
something  of  drugs,  and  be  able  to  combat  simple 
ailments,  because  doctors  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween   and  as  travelling  was  diflicuU,  it  a  doctor 
was  called  in,  he  usually  had  to  be  kept  m  the 
house  (ill  the  maladv  abated,  so  it  was  no  triHrng 
expense  an<l  trouble  to  call  in  the  faculty,  an<l 
suiall  wonder  that  the  ladies  became  expert  in  the 
manipulation  and  administration  of  home-ma.le 

phydc.  , 

\Ve  learn  from  Lady  BriUiana  Harley  s  letters, 
in  1641,  something  of  these  dilTiculties.  She 
writes,  "  Mr.  Rallam  is  very  sicke  ;  I  think  it  is 
"  an  ague,  but  he  eates  and  so  makes  his  fits 
"  violent  ;'  he  will  take  nothinge  of  Wodowes,  nor 
"  Mor'-an  but  is  resolved  to  send  to-morrow  for 
"  doctor  Rwit,  but  he  feares  that  he  will  stay 
"  longer  with  him  then  (.^  will  hoold  out  ;  that 
"  he  is  willing  to  give,  but  he  can  spare  no  more 
"  as  he  savs;  this  2  dayes  he  has  bine  debating  of. 
"  as  they  tell  me  ;  but  now  in  his  fitte  he  resoulf(>s 
"  to    send    for    him    and    dous    not    recken    the 

"  charges," 

One  has  to  remember  all  these  curious  little 
side  facts,  for  they  explain  much  that  would 
otherwise  be  dark  to  us. 

For  instance,  without  lliis  light  we  should  be 
s..mewhat  mvstific'd  bv  the  euormous  number  of 
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drug  pots  and  pill  slabs  that  were  made  at  the 
time,  but,  you  sec,  as  all  well-to-do  families 
wanted  at  least  two  or  three  drug  pots,  and  one 
pill  slab,  the  mystery  is  explained. 

We  had  in  our  family  at  one  time  no  less  than 
five  medicine  chests,  they  were  for  different  ]-)ur- 
]inses,  some  smaller,  some  bigger,  some  for  bottles, 
some  for  herbs.  This  one,  I  think,  must  liave 
l)een  for  herbs  chiefly.  It  was  discovered  in  an 
attic  many  years  ago  and  appropriated  by  our 
valued  housekeeper  as  a  cotton  box. 

One  of  the  smaller  chests  was  for  bottles  only, 
a  few  of  which  remained,  sunk  in  holes  in  the 
shelves,  and  a  shallow  drawer  at  the  bottom  lined 
with  velvet  must  have  been  for  simple  instru- 
ments. A  third  one,  still  smaller,  had  a  number 
of  tiny  drawers  and  a  miniature  set  of  weights 
and  scales. 

Miss  vSingleton  has  got  together  for  our  in- 
struction and  cer'^ainly  greatly  for  our  amuse- 
ment, various  inventories  concerning  the  past, 
one  of  1653  concerning  the  possessions  of  a  cer- 
tain captain,  records  among  many  amusing  items 
of  an  intimate  nature,  a  "  Phisick  chest,"  "  2  old 
Plaister  boxes,"  "  six  lancets."  It  makes  one 
shiver  with  apprehension  to  imagine  the  gallant 
captain  operating  on  his  household  with  the  aid 
of  the  "  six  lancets."  I  can  fancy  them  lying  in 
my  little  velvet  lined  drawer.  Miss  Bradley's 
l)ook,  too,  which  is  to  me  a  contituial  ]ileasure, 
contains  many  quaint   items  wliich  she  has  dis- 
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covered  in  old  records  of  this  kind  and  kindred 
sorts.  For  a  "  pimi)led  and  saucy  face  "  an  oint- 
ment of  coi)peras  and  roasted  ep;^s  is  prepared, 
and  one  to  cure  deafness  is  truly  horrific.  They 
are  to  have  the  oil  which  will  come  out  of  a  ^r^^^Y 
eel,  which  has  been  buried  a  fortnic;ht  in  an 
earthenware  pot,  in  a  dunc^hill  ! 

Ac^ain  we  have  a  receipt  for  curine  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog.  "  The  patient  must  be  blooded 
"  at  the  arm,  and  a  mixture  of  ground 
"  liverwort  ami  black  pepper  must  be  taken 
"  every  mornin'j;  fasting  for  four  mornings  in  half- 
"  a-pint  of  cow's  milk  warm.  The  patient  must 
"  then  go  into  the  cold  bath  fasting  for  a  month. 
"  He  must  be  dipt  all  over,  but  not  stay  in  (with 
"  his  head  above  water)  longer  than  half  a  minute 
"  if  the  water  be  very  cold.  After  this  he  must 
"  go  in  three  times  a  week  for  a  fortnight  longer." 
This  is  very  funnily  expressed,  for  it  appears 
on  a  cursory  glance  that  the  suffer(^r  is  to  be  in  a 
cold  bath  for  a  month  and  fast  all  the  time,  but 
fortunately,  instructions  are  given  to  "  keep  his 
head  above  water." 

This  receipt  is  in  "  The  Art  of  Cookery  made 
]>lain  and  easy,"  by  Mrs.  Olasse,  though  :Miss 
Bradley  says  that  Mrs.  Glasse,  like  the  immortal 
Mrs.  Harris,  never  existed  at  all,  but  was  in 
propria  persona  an  apothecary  named  Hill  from 
St.  Martin's  Lane. 

TU'sides  the  actual  jdiysic  making,  pomander 
balls,  wash  balls  and  perfume?  of  all  kin  Is  had  to 
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be  compounded.  Anotiier  of  Miss  Bradley's 
finds  is  an  old  receipt  for  the  special  kind  of  per- 
fume with  which  to  scent  c;loves.  "  For  this  pur- 
"  pose  the  cjloves  were  actually  boiled  in  musk 
"  and  rose  water  and  a  mixture  of  herbs.  'hey 
"  were  then  to  be  i)artially  dried  and  rubbe  .  with 
"  some  stuff  called  Benj amine,  amber  grease  and 
"  musk  ground  u]i  with  oil  of  almonds,  after  which 
"  they  must  be  hung  up  to  dry,  or  better  still- 
run  the  instructions—"  let  them  dry  in  your 
bosom."  This  last  advice  seems  to  in\ite  })neu- 
monia. 

As  I  write  I  have  before  me  a  delightful  old 
book,  the  "Herbal,"  of  John  Gerard,  written  at 
the  end  of  the  i6tli  century.  I  wish  I  had  space 
to  give  you  several  of  his  remedies,  but  they  are 
rather  involved,  and  also  a  little  too  plain  spoken. 
One  is  for  unpleasant  breath  (only  it  is  described 
less  guardedly)  when  the  trouble  is  caused  by 
"  a  naughty  stomach." 

In  the  Verney  memoirs  we  learn  about  many 
different  remedies  passed  round  the  familv. 
When  in  Venice  vSir  Ralph  is  anxious  that  his 
relatives  should  benefit  by  any  good  medicines 
lie  can  get  them,  so  sends  Aunt  Isham  some 
Venice  "  Trekle."  This  was  a  most  ornate  and 
horrid  receipt  made  of  vipers,  opium  and  white 
wine,  etc.,  but  to  be  at  its  best  "  a  dozen  vipers 
"should  be  put  alive  into  white  wine."  Mrs. 
Isham  receives  it  with  gratitude,  but  says,  "  I  see 
"  by  your  sending  of  me  Venice  Trekle,  as  you 
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"  thinke  I  still  ckalc  in  Pliisicke.  but  my  travils 
"  hath  binne  so  aboute  in  Inj^lande  as  I  have 
"  almost  forgot.'  all  Phisicke." 

Mrs.  Westerholt,  the  much  valued  housekeeper 
at  Claydon,  was  no  doubt  strong  in  the  matter  of 
drugs  and  medicine,  and  we  read  in  volume  three 
that  "  She  kept  various  potent  mixtures  going, 
"  to  be  administered  as  the  Doctor  wrote  her  word. 
"  He  refers  admiringly  to  that  '  purginge  drinke, 
"  as  she  made  for  the  maids  and  the  upholsterer,' 
"  and  suggests  that  some  Burdock  seeds  or  root 
"  might  be  added  to  it  with  advantage.     The 
"  upholsterer  as  he  worked  in  the  house,  was  ad- 
"  mitted  to  share  the  household  privileges.     Did 
"  he  abuse  the  housekeeper's  kindness  and  help 
"  himself  too  greedily  ?     We  know  not;  we  only 
"  hear  that  the  upholsterer  is  '  like  to  make  a  dye 
"  of  it.'  but  then  it  is  added  '  he  was  always  a 
"  delicate  man  '  !  " 

They  had  courage  in  those  days  to  venture  upon 
some  of  the  remedies— in  the  same  volume  we 
read,  "  vSir  Ralph  being  troubled  with  an  eruption 
"  on' his  leg  was  deluged  with  advice  by  his  lady 
"  friends.  Doll  wished  him  to  drink  Asses'  milk, 
"  while  he  sat  in  a  bath  of  it  up  to  his  neck  for 
"  two  hours  twice  a  day  ;  a  less  tedious  remedy 
"  is  lotion.  '  so  violant  a  drop  would  fech  of  the 
"  skin  wher  it  touched  and  a  dreadful  old  woman 
"  is  recommended,  who  has  an  infallible  '  oynt- 
"  ment  for  yumurs.'  " 

I  could  quote  many  pages  from  these  charming 
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memoirs,  but  must  content  myself  with  only  one 
more  remedy  against  the  plague. 

vSir  Ralph  is  in  town  in  1665  and  Aunt  Isham 
exhorts  him  to  "  ware  a  quill  as  is  filed  up  with 
"  quicsilver  and  sealed  up  with  hard  waxe  and 
"  soed  up  in  a  silke  thinge  with  a  string  to  ware 
"  about  your  neck,  this  is  as  sartine  as  anythinge 
"  is  to  keep  one  from  taking  of  the  Plage  if  one  is 
"  in  the  house  with  them  ....  iff  you  let  your 
"  horse  ware  it  about  his  head,  he  will  never  have 
"  the  desese  ....  then  follows  a  caution,  '  the 
"  quicsilver  must  be  corked  up  fust  and  then 
"  seled,  itt  tis  nitty  (what  can  nitty  mean  ?  )  for 
"  one's  tech  and  eies,  so  without  one  is  in  danger, 
"  one  would  not  ware  it.' 

It  was  more  in  the  i8th  than  the  17th  century, 
that  so  many  face  washes  and  cosmetics  of  all 
kinds  were  compounded,  beauty  culture  was 
then  as  assiduously  carried  on  as  now,  but 
entirely  at  home,  and  without  the  a^sis^tance  of 
specialists.  "    ■**f^ 

The  "  pimpled  and  saucy  face  "  was  con- 
sidered and  the  unpleasant  effects,  inimical  to 
beauty  and  charm  of  "  a  naughty  stomach." 
Perhaps  some  of  you  may  remember  the  catas- 
trophe to  Sophia's  and  Olivia's  cosmetic  pre- 
parations when  on  the  fire  in  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  "  Washes,"  said  the  vicar,  "  I 
"  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  ;  for  I  knew  that 
"  instead  of  mending  the  complexion  they  spoilt 
"  it.     I  therefore   approached   my  chair  by  sly 
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"  degrees  to  the  fire  and  grasping  the  poker,  as 
"  if  it  wanted  mending,  seemingly  by  accident 
"  overturned  the  whole  composition  and  it 
"  was  too  late  to  begin  another." 

In  Fig.  54,  you  will  see  in  the  centre  an  ^Id 
spoon  box  ;  it  was  not  found  in  a  lumber  room, 
and  has  always  been  treated  with  respectful 
solicitude  by  its  owners.  I  included  it  here, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  many  oddments  that 
interest  us  in  the  things  of  the  past,  and  yet 
are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  stand  alone. 
I  have  put  in  some  spoons  to  show  you  how  these 
boxes  were  used. 

This  is  a  line  specimen,  and  is  probably  of  the 
period  of  George  II.  It  is  beautifully  inlaid 
inside,  the  outside  being  of  dark  walnut.  Many 
of  these  boxes— especially  those  of  late  Chippen- 
dale and  Adam  date  have  fine  brass,  or  silver 
keyplates,  and  massive  handles.  The  spoons, 
as  3'ou  see,  are  inserted  with  the  bowls  upwards, 
but  in  the  case  of  knife  boxes,  the  blades  are 
naturally  downwards. 

Those  of  a  later  date  are  still  to  be  picked  up. 
I  have  seen  some  Sheraton  ones  stripped  of  their 
insides,  and  used  as  stationery  cases,  but  what 
a  pernicious  idea,  why  try  to  turn  one  thing 
into  another,  it  is  a  silly  and  vulgar  idea  to  ray 

mind. 

By  the  side  of  the  spoon  box  you  will  see  a 
very  rare  and  unusual  treasure  ;  it  is  an  old  watch 
stand  ;   this,   too,  came   from  the  same  lumber 
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room  as  the  clock  and  the  herb  chest.  A  relative 
married  a  German  about  1810,  and  this  belonged 
to  him.  It  is  old  Flemish  work,  and  on  the 
top  is  the  coronet  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  It 
would  probably  have  been  made  rather  early  in 
th<'  17th  century,  exce]  that  wood  worms  have 
devoured  the  insides  ol  the  anion)!',  the  thing 
is  in  good  condition  and  all  carved  out  of  one 
piece. 

In  Fig.  60,  you  see  a  nice  little  possession  of 
quite  another  family.  We  cannot  trace  it 
beyond  about  1800.  It  is  a  well  made  and 
daintily  finished  miniature  hair  trunk,  with  lock, 
handle,  and  brass  nails  intact.  What  was  its 
original  use  I  cannot  say,  but  my  idea  is  that  it 
was  a  cap  box  ;  the  caps  and  turbans  of  those 
days  were  formidable  structures,  and  if  a  lady 
went  out  to  spend  the  evening,  she  took  her 
cap  with  her  as  now,  and  I  think  this  was  a 
receptacle  for  the  purpose. 

Sometimes  the  cap  was  left  on,  and  a  calash 
was  put  over  it.  I  am  sure  very  few,  if  any  of 
my  readers  have  ever  seen  a  calash.  I  remember 
as  a  child  seeing  one  that  was  hidden  away  in 
a  deep  drawer  ;  the  structure  was  always  of  silk  , 
generally  green  or  blue,  in  the  form  of  a  hood 
primarily,  but  in  front,  was  a  kind  of  second  part 
also  of  silk  gathered  on  to  a  collapsible  whalebone 
frame  ;  you  put  it  on,  pulled  this  front  edince 
forvvard,  and  held  it  over  the  face  by  means 
of  a  string  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  front, 
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the  cikI  beins^  held  in  the  haii<l.  The  mechanism 
was  ahiiost  exactly  like  that  of  the  hood  to  a 
motor  car  that  we  call  the  "cape  cart  "  hood. 
The  face  of  the  wearer  ajipeared  dimly  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  ;  faticy  what  a  horrid  thin« 
to  wear  when  the  wind  ;j:ot  inside,  \^^  must  have 
been    like   a   balloon. 

On  our  discovering  it  my  father  told  me  a 
quaint  story  of  its  owner.  It  seems  it  belonged 
to  his  great  aunt,  who  was  an  extraordinarily 
plain  woman,  so  much  so,  that  just  at  first 
people  were  repelled,  the  more  so  that  she  was 
terribly  marked  witli  small  pox  ;  she  had,  how- 
ever, a  tine  figure,  and  owned  that  invaluable 
gift- -charm.  Her  plainness  did  not  prevent  her 
marriage,  she  was  the  adored  wife  of  a  smart 
naval  otlicer,  and  at  his  death  she  had  more 
than  one  chance  to  marry  again  of  which,  1 
ever,  she  did  not  avail  heise'f. 

But  to  ray  story,  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
"  Charlies,"  and  the  old  oil  lamps  few  and  far 
between.  She  was  coming  home  very  late  at 
night  from  some  errand  of  mercy  to  her  home 
in  Panton  Square,  near  St.  James,  and  most 
probably  in  the  calash,  when  a  set  of  rowdy 
young  men  ran  after  her,  and  one  catching  her 
round  the  waist,  tried  to  kiss  her— rather  diffi- 
cult I  should  think  with  the  cape  car  hood. 
Great,  great  Aunt  Andress  never  lacked  humour, 
and  never  lost  her  head,  so  she  said,  "  Not  yet, 
not  yet,  take  rae  under  the  lamp."     He  obeyed. 
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and  'lid  n'>t  kiss  her.  but  I  think  more  because 
he  \va^  ashamed  of  himself  than  on  account  of 
her  i)lain  face  ;  he  ai)()h)Rised,  and  explained 
that  he  had  foolishly  made  a  bet  to  kiss  the  first 
woman  he  met  ;  but  now  instead  he  most  respect- 
fully saw  her  home  in  safety,  lest  other  ^ay 
sparks  should  molest  her. 

Suiting  very  well  in  company  with  the  calash 
is    a   big    and    beautiful   crimson    silk    umbrella, 
which,  as   a   boy,  my   husband    found    in    their 
i^rcnier  ;   it   is  of   vast   proportions,   the   ribs  of 
sturdy    whalebon*-,    like    the    carriage    umbrella 
of  to-day,   each   rib   tipped   with   ivory,   and   a 
carved  ivorv  handle  turning  a  warm  yellowish 
tint.     The    silk    is    of    the    richest    description 
without  a  crack,   none   of    the    flimsy    machine 
pressed  stuff  which  in  the  umbrella  of  to-day,  we 
expect  (and  we  are  never  disappointed)  will  very 
soon  develop  pin  holes  down  every  fold,  and  if 
we   neglect   this   warning,    will   one    gusty    day 
slit  from  top  to  bottom,  and  leave  us  treacher- 
ously exposed  to  the  elements. 

Well  I  could  tell  you  about  many  other  finds— 
for  I  am  always  hunting— but  I  must  leave  them 
for  another  day,  when  I  hope  we  may  chat 
together  again  about  the  interests  of  the  past. 
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'•  li.irerV       and       1-  leet       Street," 

I'i'ter    Kavleik'ii.    -'i'i 
Col'i'i  tioii  (pf  trifles  in  irlass,  H\ 
('•     ■erne  ware,  l.')!! 
<      ,purs  in  Jaccdierai  iiiiliroidiTy, 

Ijilll 
(•iini|':'s--  iiud  star,  '.'.'il 
"  Cunnoissenr,"    (.    K.    Jerinini?- 

lumi,  '.'.'iii 
fKIiper  and  lira—  c  ..ttVe  [mt,  'Jit;! 
fcisniotics,  :il  1 
Cdttairer's  astuteness.  •.'Ill 
Crimes  and  sli.rks.  'isti 
Cream  ewers,  l.il,  '.'o?,  '.'s-.',  'isti 
Crewels,  fine,  :wl  :  enli.ur  ><f,  302 
Criinson  silk   umbrella,   :il,"> 
Crushed   strawberry   edluur,    219, 

•.'■.>1 
CiiJt  of  .laeobitisni,  24.5 
CurliiiK'  ears,  2iy,   220 
Cut  K'a-s,  i:i2  ;  old,  21.5  :  modern, 
2 It;  :     of    Liei-'e.     230  :     best 
jieriod,    21(i:     litth    century, 
23.'i  ;    of     Enpland,    230  ;     of 
Ireland,    230  ;     Deterioration 
of,  23."i 
CuttiiiK    trlass,    process    of,    234  ; 
wheels  for,  23.5  ;  straight  uud 
curved   Ciits,   -.'3,5  ;   discH   for, 
23.5  ;     pumice    powder  used, 
23.5  ;  rotten  stoue,  23,5 
Cvcle   tiuh     The,    2.51,    258,    259, 
21)1 

I) 
Pki'A.mkhsi,    J3(i  ;   at   Chastlcton, 

251 
rielanev,  ^[rs.,  18,5 
Delft,     iutlueueed     from     Spain, 

Italy  and  the  East,   154 
Der  went  water.  Earl  of,  249 
"  Deveraux  Courte,"  273 
Diatfouiil  tlutinj;,   237 


DitTereuce     between     (oik      .uid 
Waterford,  232 

LiitVereiice     between     Duti  h     .nd 
Klik'lish   Delft,   154 

Disapiiearanee    of     Lovat     relics, 
I  2()9 

i     Discs  for  cuttiutc  (rla.^s,  235 
I     Disooverv     of     fixbur^h     ;-'!  i.-scs, 
'  25  7  ' 

'•  Dishe-  for  te;i,"   2^3 

Doctors  scarce,  30(;  ;  -tayed  in  tlio 
beuse,  3iO". 
j     Double  leajiots,  I  75 
!    Dove  and  serpent,  149 

DrinkiiiK    (.'lasses    with    co|.,iired 
threads,  132 

Dnnf  pots,   I5ti 
,     Dutch  craftsiiien,  227 

•'  Dutch  and  Flemi-li  Furnii  ire," 
'  Kslher  Sinirleton,  -i^i 

Duldi  shaped  bottle-,  221 
,     Dutch  tea  li.oni,  2S4 
'     Dwi^rlit,  .John.    150 
I    Dwikrhl,    Lvdia,    ln-r    liKure,    her 
hand,  152 

K 

■•  Kai!I-y  Enelish  slass,"  D.  Wil- 

mer,   2r,3 
Early  inventoiies,  225 
Early  iiorcclain  lea  cups,  281 
Early  staps  ..f  poitcry,_134 
Kal'thenware  teapots,  279 
Eartheiiw.iie  olrl,  valuable,   125 
Edkins,  >nchael,  228 
EtTeet  of  ISth  century  diniui-'  table 

233 
Elers  briither-,  158,  IGO 
Eu.imcUed      I'artheuware,      1158  ; 

trlass,  227,  230 
Embroidery    in    Idack    t-ilk,    :^o3  ; 

yiieeu  Anne,   302 
Embroidery  .Jacobean,  30o 
Empire  beds,  290 
Encyclopedia,  231,  234 
Enjriish   Delft  made  before    1072, 

1.55 
"  The     English     housewif","      R. 

Bradlev,  307 
"  Eiifrlish     tatile     irlass,"      I'eroy 

Hate,   2t)3 
Enoch  Wood,  213 
Etruria,  177,  183 
i    Etrtiscan  remains,  137 
'    Evelyn's  diary,  224,  22(! 

Execution  of   Derwentw^.tcr,   249 
Execution  of  Kenniure,  249 
Execution  of   Lord   Lipvat,   20' 

F 
FACTORtKc*  for  EuKlifh  Delft,  155, 
15ti 
'    "  Fadinpr  "    crude   colours    in 
i  crewels,  303 

I    "  Fakiiip  "  caddv  spoons,  iSti 
I    Faletuff  ]u(f,  the,  205 
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Fa'-ciniition  of  tlie  Stuurtri,  -.Ut? 
Fawkes,  (»uy,  2'yi 
FeiitluT  i>atteru,   VJH 
FeediuK  'lUi  pruccsH,  143 
FornnH  Maclvor,  244 
Fenifnlti,  -'17  .  ,     .  ., 

"  Fial,  "  -.'."il.  ■.'.'>'^,  •2til,  'ilVJ,  ■»•.:! 
Fienni-'-<  ('I'll.i  journiil,  -290 
Fi-ihoniiPn'H  buttloH,   141 
Fla^k~,  J  lit.  -'-'11.  .i-'l 
Flaxni'.u,  l-<7.   i'.M 
Flij?l\t  ..f  Walter  Jones,  '-;',•*  ^^^ 
Flint  Kla>^  "  '(  i' .i  mjliti.-"-  "  '^'■'•i 
Flint  ■•  /la.-.-,e  yard."  J'-'.') 
Flotsam  anil  jetsam,  J!)') 
Flute-J.  ■-'.'•2 

Frak'ility  of  enamelled  alans,   li'J 
Frencli  Voim'ry   lioii.-.es,  29.J 
French  liau.uiusr  cloek,  30.'> 
Fiiliuiiii  ware.   l.'iO,   IJ3 
lullu.'nce  I'f,  140 

a 

Gill  and  Ukioate,  Me^-rs.,  209, 

236 
Glaniih  Castle,  222 
••  c;ia-."   Kdward   Klllon,  2H) 
(Ua-s  Wiilkillfcf  stick,   221 
(ila— es  eiKfraved  in  Franee  ;    2)0 
(rlas-e-  tur  jelly,   24n  :    syllabul), 

240 
Glasses  that  divide,  240 
(ilasres  niailc  in  moulds,  23.J 
Glass  bo.. is,  222 
Glass  y..rds,  214,  222,  223,  22o 
(ilii!-  cuttimr,  iiricess  .if,  234 
(•rllls^  niakine  in  F.iiijland,  21t) 
(Has-  li.>ns..s,  21S,  219 
■•  (il:issvc  B.,r..u-li,"  21.S 
(;lass  iii  17th  century,  22G 
Glass,  !trist..l.  liirn\iiiKham,  New- 
castle.   St.iurt)ridne,    232 
Glass  bl..\ver,  2ls 
Glasr-es   at   Chastleton,    149,    22,), 

251 
Gla-ses  at  oxhurph,  2:.r.,  262 
Gla-.es  ut  O\ilton,  263 
Great baeh  teapot,  the,  201 
Greek  St.,  Hoho,  KS.'> 
Green  dessert  dishes,  180 
Green  prlass,  218 
Greenish  Khize,  196 
(irenirr  in  tlie  Pyrenees,  29.i,  296 
Gns-d<-yiandre.i.  •')2,   ')3,   IJO,  151 
Grey  beards,  140 
Gopliered  edires,  22.) 
Guildhall  .\fusenm,  the,  221 
(Junpowder  riot,  249,  2.')2 
G.W.  and  F.  A.  Uhead,  13.) 

II 

Hampton  Court,  227.  290,  291 
Harlev,  Lady  Urilii.4im.  306 
Hartley.  193 

Ilartshorne,  Albert,  131,  222,  223, 
246,  2.-^7,  2J9,  261,  263 


Ilawkenbury  I'pton.  260 
Iluyden,      Arthur,      "  Chan     oa 

onrtheuware,"  171 
Henri  Oeiix  ware,  130 
Herl)  chest,  30.") 

"  Herbal  "  .)f  J.)hn  Gerard,  3o9 
Hobnail  cuttiiKT,   23..,   236,  237 
Holsters.   219 
Horse  play,  22  4 
HuKli  Owen,  •.'27 
Hunil)io  and  C.recU,  192 


"  Imai;i".  tapestry,"  291 

Inscribed  pottery,   1  ( t 

Intended  holocaust  .>f  I.. .vat 
relics,   269 

Inventories,  307 

Invitation  to  dinner,  234 

Irish  Klass,  230,  232  ;  Belfast, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Londonderry, 
Waterford,    230,   232 


jAConi'.AN  embroidery,  3oi) 
Jaeobite  anthem,  249 
Jucobiti>  enil)letus.   2.'il.   2,")8,   264 
JrtC.ibite  clubs,  244,  2.-.2,  259,  266 
Jaeobite    signs    of    loyalty,    254  ; 

(tlasses,    215,    243,    251,    25S, 

264 
Jaeobite  deianters,  243,  24.i 
Jaeobitism,  cult  of,  245 
.lar  for  jam,  236 
Jars  and  l>eakers,  229 
Jasper  ware,  ISO:    cul.iurs  ■)f,  187 
Jelly  Kl.ts>es,  24o 
Jernin>tham  C.  K., 
Johnson,  Dr.,  277,  278 
Jones    f.imilv,    the,   as    Royalists, 

253 
Jones  Henry,  252 
Jones  .Sarah.  254 
Jutr,  Wrotham,  145 
Juxou,  Hishop,  254 

K 
Kenmure,  Lord,  249 
Kettles,  293 

Kettle,  or  urn  stand,  284 
Kidson,  the  brothers,  192 
King  Charles  Bible,  255  ;    minia- 

ttire,  255 
Kini;  the,  over  the  water,  262 
Kirdfold,  217 


La  OrenouUlh-f,  185 

Lambeth  Delft,   153,   157 

Lamheth  influenced  by  the  Con- 
tinent, 140 

Lanir,  Andrew,  247 

Leeds  pottery,  192;  centre  piece  of, 
197  :    marks  of,  193 

"  Leeke  Doll,"  300 

•'  Liberty  and  no  excise,"  229 
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LiKht  wi-ijflit  of  l.ct'ds  wnn-,  l'.)7 

of  \V»'<l»{\\ii<nl  wiin-,  IHl 
lj,,n  <pr  (ilatiiis,  ■-".'•J 
••  I. ill  If  tvii  MKiiiii-,     till',  291 
Lniriax,  -'tis  ,        ,      .  . 

I,nvat's   iiiiii'  iiii'i   "_;>*<■  chvst   una 

CMIIVUS    \l  -H,    -'17 
Liiril  Ij'iV'it  executed,  ■ifi.'p 

I,<iviiii.'  '  ii[i.  -,   H'J  I 

l,o\Un(l(l,    -.'17  I 

Lcv^il    lilntl.elhc.i.d,   the,   -.'.OU,   261      | 
Lumber  ronn  u,  2',).')  | 

Lustre-',    2:<'',    24M  :     iu   Aukticu,    • 

I 

.NfAi'K  ill  (ieniiHiiy,  141  j 

>fau>:Miiese,  2(t7 

Mans.vl.  sir  It..  22(i 

-Mary,  (^u(>eii  ''f  Scolc,  21(> 

>rnuve  wiiidov.H,  227 

Medici. .0  dies  .   2.'>4 

•'  Merrv  iikhi  "    jilatcH,   l.)t) 

^reteviiid.   Miss.   1X1 

Mi'tliod  of  repairiutr  woriv,  .wi 

MIcliael  KdkiliS  22H 

••  >rild   l!r<'c<  lies."   illl.'i 

Miniiituie  hair  tniuli.  :ii:i 

Miniature  of  Kiii^f  Cliarles,  2;>5 

Srirrors,  227 

Modern  baking'  disi.ep,  148 

Motto  of  C'ycli'  flub,  2.1 1 

Moiiruinir  beds,  22:    times,  304    _ 

•'  Mrs.  Kreeinan  and  .Mrs.  .iforiey, 

202  ^  - 

Mrs.  (iilpin.  210  ^fT.    .  .u». 

Mrs.  Classe,  ;illH  i^'  '  '  l, 

Mrs.  .lones'  ruse,  2.'i.1 
Miidie's,  217 
Mushrnom  <toPIiers,  2.30 

N 

NaUoth's  vineyard,  238 

Nailsea  u'lass,  221 

Nasty   tea    in   fasliionhWe  lidiise.s, 

2H7 
NValo  and  Co..  2ii  : 
Newcastle,  240 
'•  NifTlitcaiiiis       laced."       "  Niplit- 

calilis   plaitic,"    3(14 
"  NiKht  cloatlics"   (black),  304 
"  Nitty."  311 
Norman  jiottcry,  138 

>  (> 

Oak  ehest,  etc.,  of  Lord  Loval, 
207 

Oak  leaf,  2.^.1 

Odd  decanters,  132 

Odd  iiieces  of  work,  303 

Oil  and  vine(.':ir  tlask',  230 

"  Old  aire  "  tiirure,  200 

Old  bilN  and  inventories  in  Amer- 
ica, 2S2 

Old  cliintz,  298 


lid   Knifll.sh  kfliiss,   21.t 
"  Old    Kiwlish    drinkintf    (rlu^^es," 

.Mliert   Ilarlsbornt',  210 
Old   Klein isli  (arviiitr,  313 
Old   Irish  (lit  (flaHs.  21."> 
Old     needl.'work,     2US.     300,     301, 

302,   304 
"  Old    Leeds   [lottery,"   J.    K.   and 

K.   Kidson.  r.)_' 
Old  I'reteiide.-,  tin  ,  24!l,  203 
Opaque  tflass,  228 
OiiU(|Ue  'wisled  sienis,  21.j 
Oiiinious    of    (i.    \V.     and    1'.    A. 

Hliead,    102,    100  ;     of   yj.    L. 

.'-Solon,    l.'iO  ;    of  Arthur   Hay- 
den,    170 
Oranifcrv   at    KensiuKton   Tulace, 

291 
Oriental  tastinK  onps,  281 
Ornaments  in  lodifintfs,  230 
■•  Our  eliurcb,"   l.')2 
(Hilton,  203 
"  Oven   hiisveld."    217 
Owen,   HuKh,  227 
Oxburtrh  ^'las.-es,  the.  244,  2'.0,  262 

V 

Pa«K  hor-es,   1S3 

Pale  willow  imltern,  282 

I'ar^on  and  clerk.  207 

I'embioki'  talile.  292 

I'epvs,  Samuel,  272 

I'epys,  -Mrs.,  I.M 

•■  Periwigs,"  3ii4 

Pew  prmips,  104 

•'  Physick  "  chest,  SO,") 

Pieriod  Leod--  ware,  I'JO 

Pil^Tiin   bottl.-,    141 

Pill  slabs,  307 

Plant i^^r  trees  by  loyalists,  2.')4 

I'la^ue,  tlie,  Iri2  :   remedy  for,  311 

"  Plate  beneath,"  283 

Plott's     "  History     of     i^tafiVrd- 
shire,"    140 

Polishintr,  23.'> 

Pomander  balls.  308 

Pope's  lines  on  Queen  Anne,  273 

i'orcelain   and   jiottery,   ditTerenee 
between,   I'i.'i 

Porlobello  bowl,  tiie,  lfii> 

Portland  vase,  the,   190 

Porti  lits  at  Hadininton,  200 

Porti    it   of   iMike  of  Wellington, 
230 

Pots  for  butter,  140 

Pretender  portrait  sflass,  257 

Prices  of  tea,  272 
I     Prince  Rupert,   I.'il 
1    Prince  of  Wales  featlicrs,  S^S 
I    I'rince's  wl^,  the,  2'>7 
t    Vrismatie  listhts,  2331 
I    Proclamiiiion  coneerninf?  EuKli.«h 
:  Delft,  l,i3 

"  Piinrinpe  drinke,"  310 
Purjile  juK,  221 
Puzzle  jukTs,  142 


lu- 


n  \ 
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OiKKN      Asm:.      119  ;       <'t      tin- 
(>r;.ii^-irv,    'i'M  :     tier    "  wait- 

illkT      \^c  UlMll,"      .'H'l  ;        Vl'PV  s 

lines*  I'll,   JTi  :     'kt  purveyor 
III  tcHis,  -7:)  :    tea  in  her  ;iilie 

Vucon  of  Scots,  the.  •24fi 

Quiltinjr,  •,!9H 

yueen's  Wnrc,  181,  1«4 


II 


n    .-lalt    elazetl 


Raihki)    i);ittpru 

ware,    lC>f* 
Itiikili  Wnort'rt  m.irks.  r.'fi 
H:iiity  of  iMit.li  liellt,   i;,4 
•■  llereptniles."  -*  1 
Remedy    f'T    (!iii!iii --.    .'!09 


for 


>tnry 


174; 


(.ife  nf  i.ukI  d">.',  :iOs  :   fi^r  the 

Pl-.K'.!.',  :;ii 
Hihbed  ^iik  effert   iii  iruir-: 
rUl)boii    w.rk      ■•Id'.    MOl 

of  tl.e  w.'rk.r.  :foi 
Tli(e  L-rain  ii.'ttern,  !!'(", 
Jti-iiii.'   ..f    17  1.'..    llie.    ."■'■ 

17X,  ■J4."i.  .'<i.-, 
Robespierre.  Mj, 
Hoekink'li.iin  ware,  rj4 
Roger  Tioliborue.  'ill 
Roman  pottery,  137 
Rom'-.n  s<ettle;uents,  ■2!7 
Roue  and  two  t>u(H.  'be.  Jjl 
Roeo,  Tudor,  14.'i,  -J'l 
RoRO  tone  of  old  eo;.;  <t,  J93 
Ftoubili.o',    191 
RoViil  invit.ition,  a.  -dO 
F{ov;il  relien  at  (  bd-tleti'ii,  ■.•■)4 
Rvibv   .iiid   blue  rlireaded   elanpi-^, 
J  15 


Sti  .IT  box,  l.ov^IV,  iCi) 
.■^iiutT  i  ir'J,  1  ''7 
S.'lid  iiu'i-.ie.   I  7.'i 
•  S  did  "    mid    "  ilipped  "    jnsppr, 

IM-I 

.Soft  (ott.'n  e.  id  in  17tli  and  IXth 

eeuiur;'  work,  299 
Spirullv  lined  ahtt^ti,  i\9 
Spirit  hottloH,  131,  '.'42 
Spirit  lliisks.  -.'19 

Spofin  l)oxe-i.  :U2  ;    of  walnut,  of 
Cbippendiile'H,  of  Sliernton'j^, 
312 
StatTord>bire    liRures,    201,    214 
'•  StafTiTilnliire  p"ts  ,iad  pidters," 
(i.  W.  ,.nd  K.  A.  Uhead.  134, 
13:. 
StatTord.-'l'ire  iiotterieH,  139 
StutTordMliire  road:»  in  oldeu  limoH, 

139 
'■  Stiindiiik.'  ("iplies,"  22.) 
.Slur  and  eonili.i^s.  tlie,  2.51 
Stolen  beirlooin.  279 
Storv  of  Henrv  IV..  the.  238 
Storv  ('f  ••  The  N'.rtli  liriton."  268 
Storv  "f  I'.iynter,  the,  2B.'.,  267 
Storv  "f  "be  j.'Tk,  Ih''.  Irtl 
.Stothard.   I'll 
Striped  j  :_*.  .'.'1 
Stuart  fa*iualiiu,  246 
Stuart   Teiiod.  tlie.   140 
Sv.gar  liji>iu--,  131.  2;;s,  282  :  tcngs, 

2s,'. 
Siiirar  I'.nil:',  28,". 
I    Sultaness  Mead,  the.  272 
Su^-^ex.  Li'<'.y,  22ii 
Sweetmeat  jar-,  237,  '-'38 
Stvinton  and  !''  u  wrk-i.  194 
I    Syllah'ib  illc-'S   240 


Sai'K  bofle-,  IV") 

St.   Altiauj'.   2(i7 

St.  Uei.rL'e  and  Iirnci-n. 

St.  OInveV,  Hart  Street, 

Salisbury  Mu^e'.in:,  the. 


209 
152 
142 

vurioutf 
uaitelled, 


Salt    irlazed    -.vare,     1 
kinds     of,      U'.3  ; 

"'■"' 
s.ijiphire  bo>.>ef^,  227 

Save  youv  earpc-t-.  !    284 

Sax.n  p'.ttrry,  138 

Scarcitv  of  tea  serviee.~,  129 

Schreiber,    Lady    charlotte,    199; 

her  colle'.tion.   201 
Scott.  Sir  Walter.  222.  24  4 
Secret  ri'(.li"!  at  (  lia^tleton,  253 
Senna  rea,  280 
Serpent  aiid  .iovc,  149 
Sidebotham,    Hr.,    his    roUection 

IH.'i  ;    hi-  ['''w  uroiip,  105 
Silver  teepot-.  279 
Simon  Kra-er.  Lord  L'  vat,  265 
Sirai-on  Halidi,  148 
Singleton  E-ithfr.  2*^2 
Sitters  (in  the  jicdpe,  264,  2G6 
Slip  ware,   141 


T 
T.^TJLr,  'lap,  A.   291 
■'  Take  liin;  down  a  pe?."  143 
Ta-sie.  191 
Tea  board.  The,  283 
Toil  tirst  known  in  Kngland.  272  ; 
'ised  in  i  r.ini,  271  :  came  to 
Krcland   vi.i    lioHand,   271 
Tea  bi  ttje  ;,f  L-la--,  237 
Tet>  raddi.:'*,  2m'.,  28S.  289 
Tea   t-ardens,    272  ;    "  Adam    and 
Eve,"  The  :  Bapnigiire  Welln  ; 
(  hehseu  ;  Marvleboue  :  Vaux- 
hall,  etc..   278 
Tea  hoiiPetJ.  27  2 
Tea  tablcji.   292 
footed.  292 
•■  Tea  and  tnttle  "  274 
Teapots     in     s.ilt     i.','a;;e, 

cotfafTO.    etc..    lt)7 

Tea  poys    or    caddies 

pottery,      -.ilv'-r, 

wood,  287 
Tea  sets  scarce.  129 
Te.i  in  Qu<'''D  -'. tiue's  tjiijc, 


hoof     r  snake- 


amel, 

'    china, 
Lasrrecn, 


il 


ml 

m 


1/ 
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T<M  iu  W'illi'ini'-  tiu.f.  JT-  1 

Tlif  <n|I.-c-i.ir  iif  h^iiiMll  lluiw:-,  -J'.i.. 
Till-  '■'  iiui  iiriirrh  ,"  :i'i  I  ; 

Till-  familv   ui.hi'l-'-ii-r,  ..10 
"  Til'-  W'l'iil  I'.iinilv    '.'   Hur-ti-iii. 

iTiiuk  liilkii'-r,   i:i'.>  ; 

-■  Th'-  ifrr;it   Mr.   I'Mviitci.      -"~< 
•-  Th-'    i;'in|M.\v<li-i-    l'l"l    -'.ly'   ;"  "     1 

(..imt     lit    Cliiislit-i'-ii,       .*Ii!-- 

Whiliu'ir^'  J11IX-.  -■:.- 
Till'  iustriii-tiM'  inau.   1  i' 
••  Till-  kin/."  -''■'  I 

Tin-   I'.iii.iiniii    I'"t  !    '•*" 
TUf  K-a  "itlik-  of  ti.o  !.-<i'i  ..-iitury, 

Tilt-  r'lu-ilc  1^  en  lili-iu.  ^"'1 
Tl'i.mli'irv'-   Imllail,   -.'lii      _ 
Thri-i-   -ilviT   iM.rriiii-'^r-.   'J  1  1 
TliMinli  iii.irk  i>.ittirii.  J..^^ 
Tiiiii-^  iif  1. 'Mniiii>.-;_:'.'H 
TiiikiT^  clnuirii.   !  tT 
Toliy  linri,  '.;iU  , .     ,  ,. 

Si. ft,   Tlli.ll.ll-.    Ut.    i  '.  .    I  1' 
Soft'-  iiK-rmaiil.   1  >it 
••  Toili-l."  !oi'  l"'».  ■-'■"',  -I'^l 
TomV  t-otToi-  hoii.-r,  -.'71 
Till-  (Irivi.iii,  ■-'"  1 
Torloi-f-'lii-ll  w.irr,  1  .'  I 
Tr..%>-lii-i>.  ■-■r.'  , 

Tiviit  Hiiii  Mi-r.i.y  (  .i.-iai.  Hi'-.  L'-'. 

Trii-k  irlassi",  -J-.':: 

TrMuiiio'-^  ot  '-rlii  — .  {-- 

Tiuii.r  rose.  Tin-.  1  1  • 

-  Twix"  lKi>ki-ts.   l;i!t 

Thf*  T-.viniii'-r  llriii,  ■If.t  :  TlvA\yi> 
Twliiiu'-'.  --'T.-i  :  their  lastiiw 
teiiiinls.  -JS.'  ;  the  tasting 
room.  -.'T.j  ;  their  hauk,  il'i  ; 
their  t.ooklet.  ■-•".(  :  their 
iM.iirdrooiii.  -J".'.  ;  their  shop, 
-.'T.'i  ;  liiehard  Twitiini;  -  as- 
Miciatioii  with  I'itt.  -JTii  : 
TwiuiUKS  hills  uiul  hiUiiead, 
276  ;  their  prices,  •27<'>  :  "  The 
Golden  Lyou,"  1''  ■  .  l>r. 
•Tohuson  prohahly  a  visitor, 
•277  ;    their    ineeiisc    huruer. 

Twisted    liandles   to    Leeds   ware, 

"  Two  eentiiries  of  ceranue  art  lu 
Uristol,"  Hnsrh  Owen,  -i'iS 

r 

UNrKROROWTH  and  fern,  231 


Iphol-tei-i-r  ill  iHiniU.  ;ilo 
I'ru,   or   ke'.lle   Malid.    2S1 


V.  mid  -X.  Ml  .^kTM.  1:1-<.  U»i.  -'8t, 

:iiMi.  :iti4 

Valaure.  .Iclr  'he.ill.  'Ml 

Viiuxh.ill   Idales,  •2-27  ,    . 

Vase,   1'.  rtlaud  or   H.irlierim,   IftO 

Veriiev  iiieiiinirs,  The,  :i0.i  -.  Mary 
Venii-v.  :'.i|it  :  ^ir  Italpli 
Vi-riie\ .  22ii.  ;to:<,  ^ii".  MM 

f'erredi  ■fouoffix,     -17,    'i'M 

Verticil  tlutiuu',  2:>7 

Vitreiiroi-,  J  17 

Vilritii  d  in  a  Uilii.  -i',' 

Vipers  ,is  niedii-ine.  .<ii'.t 

Voye/,  -Jo;! 

\V 

W.\I.KINr.  St  irk  of  ul,.",  -221 


\V,i!l>-r  .-'e  itl, 


■>■•■> 


WaltonV-  llsrore,-.  2i»rv 
Wiirrnilv   de-iralile.   a,    IZJ 
Warp  i.f  Miien.  itmi 
Walili    stand    (l-'lemi.lr.    .512 
Walerford    u'l-is-.    i:il,    2:P2,    2:n, 

■':iti  ■    te.i     p.-y,    2S(  :    works 

ijosed.  24-2  ;  juit.  2:Pi 
•■  \Vav,-rley,'     2-.:2,   214 
WedifwoHl    .1  .siiih.    111)  :    h'.s    .ip- 

nrentii  t-s!iip,       17.-1  :      iiijrks, 

12=.  :  w.'ire.    177,   l'.t2 
Weft  ol  cotton,  :PH) 
\Vellin'-"''n,   portrait    ..f,   --.o 
Weixht-  .'iiid  scah-s,   .(07 
Wheels  for  cuttin/,  2H.'i 
Wheihhn.Thonu.-.  '[."•'/♦:;-'",;(• 

his  ai-(-.iUnt  hooks,  172  ,  lis 
torloiseshell  ware.  17ti;  Ins 
solid  up.ite,  l"-'>  ;  111-'  .ool.iur, 
17t)  ;  liis  iiillneiice,  li)4  :  hi'* 
tl/i:r.-.  ■2<t2 
Whitniorc  .lom-s.  >iis--.  .-a 
William    and    Mary    period,    149. 

Willow  pattern  Canarhley  set,  281 

Wisboni  (ireen,  217 

Wood,  Ualph.  202  :  Aaron    KalpU 

the  yoiineer,  Knoch,  20-- 
Wood  tlKures,  The,  203 
Worcester  Oak,  The,  2.)1 
Wrockwardine,  218 
Wrothnni,  14.^ 
Wynn,  Hir  Watkiu,  258 
I    wVnnstay,  261 
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